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Mr. Focarty. The committee will come to order. 

We shall start the hearings on the budgets for the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare this morning, and continue 
as we have in other years, meeting at 10 o’clock and going to 12 or 
12:30, and coming back at 1:30 or 2 and going until 4:30. There will 
be no meeting Thursday morning, and we shall not meet on next 
Monday because it is a holiday. 

We have before us this morning the Department of Labor. We 
have with us again the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Mitchell, who is no 
stranger to this committee. We are very happy to have you with us, 
Mr. Mitchell, and will be pleased to hear your statement. 


STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


Secretary Mircue.ty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this 
opportunity to present the Department’s program and financial needs 
for 1960. I would like to deviate to some extent from the pattern 
I have used in the past of talking on each bureau’s appropriation 
estimate. I think that the committee is well aware of the activities 
of the several bureaus and detailed testimony will be presented by the 
appropriate bureau head on each appropriation. Therefore this 
presentation is directed toward the major changes between 1959 and 
1960. 

FINANCIAL ANALYSIS OF THE TOTALS 


The total departmental estimate for 1960 is $571,615,400 as compared 
to $1,175,177,415 estimated to be available in 1959. This is a decrease 
of $603,562,015. Of the total 1960 estimate, $45,931,400 (about 
8 percent is for the operation of the Department of Labor at the 
Federal level. The helunes is for grants to States or for benefit pay- 
ments to unemployed or injured workers covered under various 
Federal statutes. 


(1) 
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The reduction of $603,562,015 occurs primarily because of— 
(a) The expiration of the law providing for temporary unem- 
ployment compensation; 
(b) An anticipated decrease in unemployment insurance pay- 
ments to veterans and Federal employees; 
(c) Nonrecurring employee compensation benefit payments. 
In arriving at our 1960 budget request we have assumed that supple- 
mental funds for 1959 will be made available to cover (a) 1959 Pay 
Act costs, and (6) new legislation enacted by the last session of Con- 
gress on maritime safety, pension-welfare plans disclosure, and perma- 
nent unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen. In addition 
there will be a nonrecurring item of employee’s compensation benefits 
to widows of reservists covered under the Federal Employee Com- 
pensation Act. 
INCREASES 


The major dollar changes are as follows: 

(a) $91,805 for increased postal rates. 

(b) $987,500 to annualize the cost of new legislation enacted by the 
last session of Congress. 

(c) $13,150,000 for a variety of uncontrollable costs applicable to 
the State employment security program. (This is offset by program 
decrease of $10,042,000 leaving a net change of $3,108,000.) 

(d) $252,500 for the cost of converting certain statistics to a new 
standard industrial code applicable to all Government agencies. 

(e) $132,795 for the extra day of pay in 1960. 

(f) $445,000 for improvement of the Consumer Price Index. 

(g) $886,000 due to the transfer of the labor force data program 
from the Department of Commerce and for improving the program of 
determining labor requirements. 

The first five items listed are normally considered beyond adminis- 
trative control since they are caused by some legislative action or are 
due to a rise in fixed operating costs. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM IMPROVEMENTS 


I would now like to discuss some major areas of program improve- 
ment. 
CONSUMER PRICE PROGRAM 


A number of factors point to a need for initiating a program for 
revising the Consumer Price Index to adjust to changes in the pattern 
of consumer expenditures. 

The index is based upon a market basket of goods and services 
bought by moderate income families and measures the changes in 
the prices of the goods and services that make up that market basket. 
The composition of the market basket was last fixed on the basis of 
family spending patterns in 1950. This market basket is now fast 
becoming out of date. Spending patterns have changed over the 
last decade in several ways: 

1. Families are larger. There are more old people and more 
children. Family needs have changed, with larger families spending 
more of their income for food and less for other things. 
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2. The population has shifted geographically from its 1950 locations. 
As a whole, the population is 15 percent more than it was in 1950, 
but some regions have increased 30 percent and others less than 5 
percent. A higher proportion of our families live in the Southwest 
and West. ‘Their needs are different from the needs of those living 
in the North. 

3. Families are moving to the suburbs and are spending less on 
dress clothes and outside entertainment, and more on houses and 
gardens. 

4. Family incomes are higher. Even when account is taken of 
higher prices, real income in 1957 was about one-fourth higher than 
in 1950. Higher incomes are used to buy more TV’s, more cars, 
more travel, more education, and more medical care. A smaller pro- 
portion of income is spent on food, but food expenditures are them- 
selves going more heavily to frozen foods, meats, and fresh fruits. 

To bring the market basket up to date, a new family expenditure 
survey is required. The survey proposed is similar in scope and char- 
acter to that carried out from 1950 to 1952, which provided the items 
and quantities for the market basket which currently underlies the 
CPI. 

The revision program would be carried on over a period of 5 years 
starting with initial planning work in July 1959 and ending with 
publication of the new index with new weights in January 1964. 

The 1950 revision required overall appropriations of over $4 million, 
Since that time, of course, there have been sizable increases in per- 
sonnel costs, transportation costs, and other expenses. Our tentative 
estimate is that the new program over the 5-year period will cost 
about $4,600,000 on the basis of current costs. The last revision, 
if conducted at present-day costs, would be considerably more than 
$4,600,000. It is our hope, however, that by utilizing the experience 
gained during the last survey, and by careful planning we can keep 
the cost well below the up-dated cost of the earlier survey. 

In the meantime it is most desirable that we take measures to 
improve the current index. Some of the factors which point to such 
a conclusion are— 

The list of 300 commodities and services now priced for the index 
has remained virtually unchanged for the past decade. In the 
meantime the number and variety of goods available in the consumer 
market has increased greatly. 

The creation of new kinds of stores—discount houses and suburban 
stores—has resulted in a sizable expansion in the numbers and types 
of sources from which consumers buy. Since price trends in these 
outlets are not uniformly reflected by price trends of large depart- 
ment stores and shops in the central cities, it is important that the 
new outlets be included in the pricing program. 

There is greater month-to-month change in the prices of many 
commodities than was the case several years ago. At present the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics collects prices monthly in all the 46 Con- 
sumer Price Index cities only for food and fuels. Other commodities 
are priced largely on a quarterly basis. More pricing should be done 
on a monthly basis. 
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LABOR FORCE STATISTICS 


It has long been considered unsound to have the responsibility for 
the employment and unemployment statistics of the Government 
divided between the Commerce and Labor Departments. There are 
three major types of Government data in the employment, unemploy- 
ment, and labor-force field. Employment by industry and area have 
been collected from establishments by the Department of Labor, 
directly and through the States, under a cooperative program. Un- 
employment compensation claims are collected from the States by 
the Department of Labor. On the other hand, the figures on total 
unemployment, total employment, and labor force contained in the 
“Monthly Report on the Labor Force,” are collected from households 
by the Department of Commerce. 

As it became obvious that coordination of these programs was 
essential to make the statistics more useful to the public, a combined 
release on employment and unemployment was developed by the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor. The Secretary of Commerce 
and I have now become convinced that even greater coordination 
and centralization will be in the public interest. We, therefore, have 
reached an agreement, with the concurrence of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, to give the Department of Labor the full re- 
sponsibility for planning, administration, and publication of labor 
force, employment, and unemployment statistics, including those ob- 
tained from the current population survey. 

This arrangement, when confirmed by appropriation action of the 
Congress, will provide current comprehensive labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment information from a single source—the 
Department of Labor The Department will contract with the 
Census Bureau to collect and tabulate, as agent of the Department 
of Labor, labor-force statistics from its current population survey 
sample of households. 

The agreement with the Department of Commerce is consistent 
with the recommendation of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government in its report to the Congress in 
1949. The centralization of these three types of data in the Depart- 
ment of Labor will provide better integration of the results of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment surveys; facilitate analyses 
which will throw more light on current employment and unemploy- 
ment problems, and give the public a single point of contact with 
respect to these data. These new arrangements do not involve any 
increase in funds for the Government as a whole. 

As a part of the agreement discussed above, the collection and dis- 
semination of construction statistics will be consolidated in the 
Department of Commerce. All work done by the Department of 
Labor in this will be transferred to the Department of Commerce. 


CHANGE IN FINANCING MEXICAN FARM COMPLIANCE PROGRAM 


For 1959, the Congress appropriated $480,000 for the compliance 
activities of the Mexican farm labor program. Currently, the total 
cost of promoting compliance and enforcing compliance is financed 
from two sources: (a@) Partly by direct appropriation, and (b) partly 
out of the revolving fund. It is not practicable to continue this 
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divided financing of this function. Field people working on this phase 
of the program must perform the variety of functions which are 
specified on pages 125-126 of volume 2 of the budget estimate, some 
of which are promotion functions, some enforcement functions. For 
1960 we are proposing that the total combined function of promotin 
compliance investigation for compliance and enforcement, be fniinsed 
from a single source, by a direct appropriation. This would be in 
keeping with the principle expressed by this committee in last year’s 
report. 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY PROGRAM—(GRANTS TO STATES) 


There are two major changes with respect to this program. One, 
previously referred to, involves an increase for such items as salary 
increases for State employees, higher rental costs, and increasing cover- 
age. The other change involves a decrease of approximately $10 
million to reflect a reduction in claims activities workload due to an 
improvement in the economic outlook for 1960. Insured unemploy- 
ment is estimated to average 2.1 million a week in 1960 as compared 
tof2.3 million for 1959 and 2.2 for 1958. We estimate that 2,130,000 
employers will be covered in 1960 as compared to 2,068,000 in 1958 
because of expanding coverage. It is anticipated that the States will 
service 9,500,000 applicants for employment and make 5,493,000 
nonagricultural placements. 


OTHER CHANGES 


Small amounts have been included in the estimate to cover: 

(a) the Department’s participation in the activities of the 
Career Executive Board. 

(6) cost of entertaining foreign visitors. 

(c) expanded activities of the President’s Committee on 
Physically Handicapped. 

(d) more complete union financial reporting under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, with the necessity to handle periodic peak loads of 
reports received. 

(e) to include Alaska on a comparable basis with other States 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics statistical program. 


NEW LEGISLATION 
WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS 


As you know, Congress enacted in the final days of the last session 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act (Public Law 85-836). 
This legislation is of far-reaching significance. It affects many thou- 
sands of employers and the welfare and pension plans covered by the 
law provide benefits for millions of workers. 

The law became effective January 1, 1959. To discharge our 
responsibilities promptly and effectively requires supplemental funds 
for the present fiscal year as well as funds for next year. A supple- 
mental estimate for 1959 of $450,000 is included in the President’s 
budget for later submission. The estimate for 1960 will place on an 
annual basis the proposed 1959 supplemental. The total annual cost 
for this new legislation is estimated at $895,000. 
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Briefly, administrators of pension plans and of welfare plans, which 
include plans providing life insurance, hospitalization, surgical, sick- 
ness, accident, unemployment and similar benefits, must file two 
copies of a description of their plans with the Department of Labor. 
This must be done by April 1 of this year. In addition, an annual 
report covering primarily the financial operations of each plan must 
be filed within 120 days after the end of the fiscal year of the plan. 

When I testified before the Congress on proposed legislation in this 
area I indicated that an estimated 250,000 plans would be affected. 
Our budget estimates are based on this minimum figure. Other 
estimates have placed the number of plans subject to this law as high 
as 1,250,000. Much depends upon the manner in which plan adminis- 
trators elect to file their reports. Many employers have several plans 
providing different kinds of benefits or covering different groups of 
employees such as their salaried or hourly rated workers. Recent 
information coming to our attention strongly suggests the likelihood 
of multiple filings by employers. Time alone, I think, will determine 
the actual magnitude of these filings. 

To assist administrators, the law authorized the Secretary of Labor 
to prepare and make available forms for the plan descriptions and the 
annual reports to be used at the discretion of those filing. This we 
have done. The description form was completed and distributed 
nationwide before January 1, so that administrators would not be 
delayed in preparing their submissions. The annual report form has 
been drafted and will be distributed as soon as copies can be printed. 
In developing these forms we consulted extensively with the groups 
most vitally concerned—management officials, insurance carriers, 
bankers and accountants, labor organizations, and State insurance 
commissioners. 

These discussions were most helpful because the law covers a very 
broad, complex and technical area. However, since many of these 
plans, and the reporting requirements, are so complicated we have 
received hundreds of inquiries seeking information. We anticipate 
a continued flow of such requests, especially during the first year of 
the law’s operation. 

As you know, the primary purpose of the act is to provide for the 
disclosure of significant information about welfare and pension plans. 
The law thus requires me to make the reports available for examina- 
tion in a public document room of the Department of Labor. Such a 
document room has been established. The uncertainties which exist 
as to the actual number of reports that will be submitted to us likewise 
applies as well to the extent to which beneficiaries, or the public 
generally, will ask to look at or obtain copies of the plans on file. We 
anticipate, however, that there will be a keen interest in the documents 
and data in our possession. Because of the widespread effects of these 
plans on our economy, the magnitude of the financial transactions 
involved in them and their prominence in industrial relations, we 
expect that the Congress, business and labor organizations, and the 
public generally will want statistical information on the major charac- 
teristics of the plans filed with us and the Department proposes to 
process the information received in such a way that it will readily 
lend itself to statistical compilations. 

The responsibility for administering the many facets of this new 
program has been placed in the Bureau of Labor Standards. 
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LONGSHORE AND SHIP REPAIR SAFETY 


Congress also passed late in the last session amendments to the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act (Public Law 
85-742) dealing with the safety of workers covered under this act. 
To discharge our responsibilities under this law, we will submit for 
later consideration a supplemental appropriation estimate of $240,000 
for the 1959 fiscal year. To place this supplemental on an annual basis 
for 1960 an additional amount of $417,000 will be required. 

As you gentlemen know, longshore work is hazardous and many 
accidents, killing and maiming workers, have occurred over the years, 
As a matter of fact, the accident frequency rate in this industry is 
about eight times that experienced in manufacturing. Although ac- 
cidents are relatively less frequent for ship-repair workers our infor- 
mation indicates that the rate of disabling injuries in this activity is 
also well above most industries. 

Since the workers in these industries, subject to Federal law, did 
not come within the jurisdiction of State safety codes, and were thus 
completely unprotected, the Congress acted to close this unfortunate 
gap. Under the amended law the Secretary of Labor is authorized 
to develop, put into effect, and enforce safety regulations designed to 
reduce the likelihood of crippling accidents and fatalities. We have 
proceeded to draft tentative safety codes. Those for ship-repair ac- 
tivities have already been distributed to the industry and unions for 
their review. <A draft of the longshore code is virtually completed. 

To assist employers to comply with the safety requirements, as well 
as to enforce the provisions, inspectors will be stationed at some 17 
principal ports along the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts. Smaller 
ports will be visited periodically. Inasmuch as the number of vessels 
loading or unloading cargo in American ports runs into the thousands 
annually our inspectional tasks will be substantial. These responsi- 
bilities, as well as the safety training and consultative activities which 
the law also authorizes, will be discharged by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards. 

This concludes my statement. I will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions the committee may have. 

Mr. Focartry. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Your total budget is almost the same as 1959. There is not much 
change. 
ie Secretary Mircue.u. Essentially the same, yes. 

Mr. Focarty. Taking into consideration some of the changes 
made by Congress last year, your activities are about the same. 
Secretary Mircueiy. Yes, assuming the additional responsibility 
Congress placed on us. 

Mr. Focartry. In your estimates this year, you are asking for 
$571,615,400. 

Secretary Mircug.u. That is correct. 


History or 1960 BupGrr 


Mr. Focarty. We will insert in the record at this point, the table 
and additional detailed information we asked you to prepare giving 
the history of the 1960 budget requests. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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1960 program increases requested of the Department and the Bureau of the Budget 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Requested of the Department: 

Official entertaining expense... .............---..-.----.-. 
Establishment of evaluation program of industrial relations 
SONNE chee, cities ita dh hs te ty ina we tet a gciicenseeec onae ae 
Supervision of county program division in OILA__-_-_------ 
Establishment of correspondence unit in the Office of Infor- 
SMKIOR. oon awccecencanwddin dates ohanes sem eee sae Euaen 
Development of general field participation in active depart- 
inentwite DIORA SG OS. ot. oS. ace owe sew ohendeudnawe 
Share of Career Executive Board costs. _.......-.---------- 
OD DA PIOSTOR DIGMNI Gs ain 5 ccs nsn ce nseennnnd eumamateel 

Requested of the Bureau of the Budget: 
Official entertaining expense 
Establishment of evaluation program of industrial relations 
DROUIN 4. in win kt cs nbieeyad ee onc tinehhildete 
Supervision of Country Program Division in OILA.-._------- 
Establishment of correspondence unit in the Office of Infor- 
MBBION 6 oks ssc nedassersdee evatas SUSeMMeDE de ORS 
Development of general field participation in active depart- 
MWUCWIAE DFOGTAINS. «6 adn cnsiwelen Gul n~uisenea Ms eenen 
Share of Career Executive Board costs.......-..----------- 
OILA program planning 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Requested of the Department: 
Increased workmen’s compensation activities_........--.---- 
Increased ex-servicemen’s unemployment compensation activi- 

AO 6 6 er cidicinwe G60sUeRE Eb asemeelen oda eeeeetuee 
Increased civil defense construction program _-__.....-.-.---- 
Increased longshore safety and pension and welfare programs_- - 
Agdtional trial MUORGION GUAT... « cco mo mdens dakcasimamdaciaane 

Requested of the Bureau of the Budget: 

Increased workmen’s compensation ROUTINES. on iene cae nee 
Increased ex-servicemen’s unemployment compensation activi- 

eBs. eck ic eee eee SL ee a Ie 
Increased civil defense construction program__-...-...-.---- 
Increased longshore safety and pension and welfare programs-- 
Additional trial litigation staff 





BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


Requested of the Department: 

Establishment of regional labor standards consultants- - - - - --- 
Strengthening migratory labor services__.......---...------ 
Community youth em»nloyment project_.._-.-.-.-_---------- 
Survey of child labor laws and their administration __-------- 
vee to States in radiation safety problems and provide 
technical serv ‘ices in administration of radiation safety codes 
and workmen’s compensation PIO. vac cucakewuswend 
Examination of revised union — forms under Labor- 
Management Relations AGt.. 22. ~...6 Sede csecxcccvewcunxs 
Improved services by President’s Committee on E mployment 

of the Physically Handicapped_ 
Requested of the Bureau of the Budget: 
Assistance to States in radiation safety problems and provide 
technical services in administration of radiation safety codes 
and workmen’s compensation legislation_.__.........------ 
Examination of revised union reporting forms under Labor- 
Management HReiau0ns MOU... ko... ~ccun co eesatencouns 
Improved services by the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped_-.......-.......---.. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 12, 


ST 


1$5, 000 


122, 890 
1 20, 420 


119, 950 
120, 000 
110, 000 
119, 600 

25, 000 


$22, 890 
$20, 420 


19, 950 
§ 20, 000 


110, 000 
319, 600 


1 14, 682 
1 14, 683 
1 21, 185 

1 146, 930 

1 171, 000 
314 682 
2 14, 683 
321, 185 

4 146, 930 

171, 000 


5 106, 200 
1 26, 800 
1 9, 000 


$125, 000 
$ 26, 800 
1 9, 000 
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1960 program increases requested of the Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget—Continued 


BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Requested of the Department: No program increases requested. 
Requested of the Bureau of the Budget: No program increases requested. 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 


Requested of the Department: Strengthening promotional activi- 


I I a 1 $99, 600 
Requested of the Bureau of the Budget: Strengthening promotional 
NN he ee a Stan pos Chie Roe Aa RC me wane a 3 99, 600 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Salaries and expenses 
Requested of the Department: 
General improvements in employment service____-_.-------- 3 293, 000 
Ex-servicemen’s unemployment compensation_-_-_-.-.-.----- 1 45, 800 
Unemployment insurance service _ - ---- pale ebedouck wane 1 10, 000 
Expansion of counseling and testing____._.._..._..._..___---- 1 400, 000 
Improvements in domestic farm placement_--_-.------------ 1 444, 000 
Requested of the Bureau of the Budget: 
Ex-servicemen’s unemployment compensation___...--------- 3 45, 800 
Unemployment insurance service _ - -_~------- hd cs aio ene 310, 000 
Expansion of counseling and testing____---_----------- eo 3 400, 000 
Improvements in domestic farm placeme ON Pit gata a 3 444, 000 
Mexican farm labor 
Requested of the Department: Expansion of compliance activities_- 1 355, 000 
Requested of the Bureau of the Budget: Expansion of compliance 
DRE. een ee Se eee ee soc cae eb wabouwuue 3 355, 000 
Grants to States 
Requested of the Department: Qualitative improvements___._---_. 7 42, 509, 000 
Requested of the Bureau of the Budget: Qualitative improvements_ ® 11, 400, 000 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
Requested of the Department: 
Additional funds for the extension of coverage under the Long- 
shore and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act to include 
certain employees of nonappropriated funds of the armed 
UMMA 2 AC) sire eM De cles Sen oo Son Se od 2 a ara oe len cies 1 100, 000 
Complete decentralization of the Bureau’s operations_--..--- 1 350, 000 
Requested of the Bureau of the Budget: 
Additional funds for the extension of coverage under the Long- 
shore and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act to include cer- 
tain employees of renee funds of the armed 
rg a ire a OE i a ee wet g 3 100, 000 
Complete decentralization of the Bureau’s opers utions__....-- 3 350, 000 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Requested of the Department: 
Expansion of wholesale prices for improved national account- 
ae a a caren 3150, 000 
Initiation of program of wage studies in 80 “a 3 475, 000 
Studies of productivity trends in manufacturing industries__- -_- 3 90, 000 
Accident-prevention studies and improved accident-cause sur- 
a a i i rE alec et sical etie cela a 3 100, 000 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 12. 
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1960 program increases requested of the Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget—Continued 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS—continued 


Requested of the Department—Continued 


Study of production of wages paid to prison labor__.....---- 3 $175, 000 
Labor GORGHZONS ID TAA WEIR cus adie cdmdiccd 1nd dann aweedaokk 3 35, 000 
Labbr CONGMIGNE ED AIBN. 22. Soe SS cence neue nce cannes 3 40, 000 
Research on economic problems affecting labor_......-.__--- 3 100, 000 
Extension of current Federal-State labor turnover programs 
to the remaining GirmeOltas os 4 oe ne ccc cc nceun 3 90, 000 
Extension of reporting sample to improve earnings and em- 
THOVIMGHU GAIN. Co coo sot ae a chan ob eee oe 9 285, 000 
Rebasing employment and hours to new standard industrial 
ClemeMoethon ee ss Pa 8 elec wecewnw tage 10 234, 000 
Maintenance of State employment statistics. _.......-.--..- 11 153, 000 
Revision of 908 series on collective bargaining_....._..._._--- 1 135, 000 
Conversion of work-injury data to SIC___._____-_-_--------- 1 37, 500 
Expanding and improving Consumer Price Index_._.--_.-... 1 215, 000 
Alaska wage studies and statistical project__........-------- 171, 000 
Improving estimates of housing starts.._............-.------ 12-190, 000 
Initiation of workmen’s compensation statistics and related 
statistical assistance to States. ..............-.--...---e 138 75, 000 
Wage rate developments and indexes_._............-------- 1 125, 000 
Characteristics of new housing - - - - is bid eden Beas oa 1 75, 000 
Comparative labor expenditures in foreign countries. ___.-..-- 1 65, 000 
Manpower studies of skilled labor resources__._._.....------ 1 55, 000 
Effect of foreign trade on U.S. employment__............--- 1 100, 000 
Labor requirements in construction industry_.........------ 1175, 000 
Transfer of the Monthly Report of the Labor Force, Department 
of Commerce to the Department of Labor by agreement__-_- (14) 


Requested of the Bureau of the Budget: 
Extension of reporting sample to improve earnings and employ- 


miné Cebe.s o cs5svcleecin ie souce ey ween oe 3 110, 000 
tebasing employment and hours to new standard industrial 

classification codes__- Sp Secblacsh a oie casio 1 215, 000 
Maintenance of State e mployn ment statistics. ___....-------- 15 61, 000 
Conversion of work-injury data to SIC_ ery he es 1 37, 500 
Expanding and improving Consumer Price Oe ET TROT 1 215, 000 
Alaska wage studies and statistical project__--....-.-.------ 1671, 000 
Improvi ing estimates of housing starts__ 3 150, 000 


Initiation of workmen’s compensation statis ‘ties and related 


statistical assistanee tw States. 21Gb ss Be Ge 3 70, 000 
Wage rate developments and indexes_-_--- ee eres 3 125, 000 
Characteristics of new housing - . ite ear 3 75, 000 
Comparative labor expenditures in n foreign countries ___ ___- E 3 65, 000 
Manpower studies of skilled labor resources_ - - 5 ln ret ai 3 55, 000 
Effect of foreign trade on U.S. employment---------------- 3 100, 000 
Labor requirements in construction industry __........------ 17 175, 000 

tevision of 908 series on collective bargaining___.-......---- 3 135, 000 
Transfer of the Monthly Report of the Labor Force from De- 

partment of Commerce to the Department of Labor_._--.. 1% 1, 080, 000 


WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Requested of the Department: No program increases requested. 
Requested of the Bureau of the Budget: No program increases requested, 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 12. 
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1960 program increases requested of the Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget—Continued 


WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISION 


Requested of the Department: Promotion of compliance and en- 
I iit 0902 Fe ek oe ee ee es 1 $876, 000 
Requested of the Bureau of the Budget: Promotion of compliance 


DP OMNING o> oso cScce etic sc cose eee ee 3 876, 000 
1 Approved. 12 Approved $150,000. 
2 Approved $2,000. 18 Approved $70,000. 
§ Disapproved. 4 Approved $1,080,000. 
4 Approved $43,000. 18 Approved $24,000. 
5 Approved $125,000, 16 Approved $21,000. 
* Approved $26,000. 17 Approved $158,000. 
7 Approved $11,400,000. The housing and construction program was 
§ Approved $3,084,000. transferred from the Department of Labor to the De- 
* Approved $110,000. partment of Commerce by agreement. This in ef- 
10 Approved $215, 000. fect reduced the basic BLS program by $352,000. 


11 Approved $61,000. 


Mr. Focarry. You asked the Bureau of the Budget for $584,- 
164,520, which is a reduction of $12,549,120 and 549 positions. That 
is quite a reduction; is it not? 


SOLICITOR’S OFFICE 


One of the first large ones is where they reduced the request for the 
Solicitor’s office by 41 positions. What were they in general? I 
know we shall have Mr. Rothman and others before us, but give me a 
general statement as to what those additional positions were to be and 
why they were needed. 

Secretary Mircueuu. The positions generally would have covered 
the increased workmen’s compensation activities, the increased ex- 
servicemen’s unemployment compensation activities, the increased 
civil defense construction program, and the additional trial litigation. 

Mr. Focarty. Would any of those increases have been applied in 
any way to the Wage and Hour Division? 

Secretary Mitcue.u. Only the trial-litigation item. 

Mr. Dopson. It would require time in Wage and Hour and time 
that they were placing on all of the enforcement activities. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


- 

Mr. Focarry. Then in the Bureau of Labor Standards they cut 15 
positions. What in general was that? What would they have been 
used for? 

Secretary MircuHetu. This is assistance to the States in radiation 
safety activities, to provide technical assistance on the administration 
of radiation codes. That was a major one. The community youth 
employment project is another one. There are several other minor 
ones. 

BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


Mr. Focarry. In the Bureau of Apprenticeship they cut you back 
nine positions. They allowed you what you had this year. 

Secretary MitcHeE.u. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. What were those nine positions to be for? 

Secretary MircHe.u. This was strengthening our promotional ac- 
tivities under apprenticeship. 
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Mr. Foaarry. I see you have the word “training” in the Bureau’s 
name this year, also. 

Secretary MircHetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Has the Department been able to straighten out that 
difference between the vocational education people and the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship? 

Secretary Mitcueiu. We think we have. 


Mr. Foacarry. I have heard that same answer for 3 years in a row. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION—-BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Secretary Mircuett. That is right, and we still think we have. 
This year we have had a small committee operating with the vocational 
education people and ourselves, and the minutes of those meetings 
would indicate a great deal of confidence, one in the other, and no 
dissension whatsoever. We have the minutes of these meetings here. 
Dr. Mobley and Mr. Walsh have been attending the meetings, and we 
feel that we have developed a relationship there which is very good. 

Mr. Fogarty. As you know, the position of this committee has been 
that as long as that difference of opinion exists between the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and the people in vocational education, this would 
not be allowed. I thought we gave your Department plenty of 
warning and time to meet with the vocational education people and 
to straighten out whatever differences existed, but when the time 
came to mark up the bill, we were informed that the differences had 
not been squared away. That was the last I heard about a year ago. 

Secretary Mircueu. I have before me, Mr. Chairman, the minutes 
of a meeting between the American Vocational Association and the 

sureau of Apprenticeship and Training which took place in the 
American Vocational conference room in Washington at 10 a.m., on 
December 11, 1958, which is only several months ago. Reading from 
the minutes here: 


Dr. Mobley and Dr. Walsh reported that since the last meeting of the com- 
mittee there have been no letters of criticism from vocational educators. 


This would seem to indicate that whatever differences may have 
existed have disappeared. 

Mr. Foaarry. I, for one, hope so. I hope you are right and we 
shall not be told by other people that differences still exist. 

Secretary Mircueu. I am hopeful that Dr. Mobley will also report 
to you what he reported to the committee. 

The following dates were agreed on for meetings of this joint com- 
mittee during 1959: April 16 in Washington, September 17 in Wash- 
ington, and December 5 in Chicago, which is the AVA convention. 

Mr. Focarry. I am not finding fault with you. 

Secretary Mircusauui. I know that. 

Mr. Focarty. We have been told a similar story the past 2 years, 
and when the time came to talk to both groups we found that things 
just were not squared away. 

Secretary MircHELL. We have every reason to believe that they are, 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE EpucaTIon AcT 


Mr. Fogarty. Have you had any problems because of the passage 
of the National Defense Education Act last year as far as vocational 
education and training is concerned? 

Secretary MircHe.u. None that I know of. 

Mr. Foaarry. In the defense educational activities of the Office 
of Education under the new act, they have one project, grants to 
States for area vocational programs, and in their justifications they 
say, “including related instruction for apprentices.”” I was wondering 
just what that means. 

Secretary Mircue.yu. I do not see that this need give us any 
problem. Our job in apprenticeship is the promotion of labor- 
management apprentic eship programs, and part of many apprentice- 
ship courses is the related instruction which is given in public high 
schools, which is given sometimes by joint arrangements of manage- 
ment and labor in providing the school for off-the-job instruction. 
I do not see any conflict there. 

Mr. Fogarty. So far as you are concerned, you are not concerned 
about the Office of Education moving into the field of apprenticeship 
training? 

Secretary MircHeiy. No. 

Mr. Dopson. I think what they are describing there is the role and 
the relationship which we have enjoyed over the years. In training 
for certain journeymen types of jobs they do have to take a certain 
number of hours of classroom type of training, and vocational educa- 
tion gives that type of training. ‘This is an expanded program. They 
are asking for money to expand their facilities so they will be able to do 
the training related to apprenticeship. 

Mr. Fogarty. Maybe you call it an expanded program, but to me 
it is a new program under new legislation. 

Secretary Mircuet,t. What is meant, Mr. Fogarty, as I said before, 
is that most of the apprenticeship programs, as you know, promote 
related instruction, off-the-job instruction. That is carried on in 
many ways. I think the HEW proposal is to shore up existing related 
instruction programs with this activity which they are seeking funds 
for. Lsee no conflict with us at all. 

Mr. Focarry. I always thought of a vocational education program 
as training the younger people. but under this new act they train 
and retrain youth and older people also. 


TRAINING IN AREAS OF HIGH UNEMPLOYMENT 


If this difference has been squared away between the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and the vocational education people, how would 
strengthening the training phase of apprenticeship and training affect 
areas of high unemployment or chronic unemployment with “regard 
to training or retraining the people who have lost their jobs because 
of industry moving out of the area. | am thinking about our New 
England problem of textiles. We have people in their forties and 
fifties who find themselves out of a job through no fault of their own, 
and New England is trying to attract other industries in to replace the 
textile mills that have moved out. How are we to provide some 
kind of training or retraining program for those people? 
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Secretary Mrrcuey. It seems to me, Mr. Fogarty, that our 
activity in the Bureau of Apprenticeship ‘and Training divides into 
two major portions. The first is the promotion and development of 
the apprenticeship programs. There are some 230-odd apprenticeable 
trades, and that program is developed in cooperation with labor and 
management and is historic and pretty well understood. 

The second part of our promotion is to help industry in training 
techniques and training methods by promoting an exchange and flow 
of information and to help in the development of training courses 
which are not the typical apprenticeship courses. 

Insofar as the areas of high employment are concerned, our services 
would be available to industries or communities in advising, promot- 
ing, and guiding in the development of training courses. So to that 
extent we could be helpful. 


TRAINING RESEARCH 


Mr. Focarry. We gave you some money 2 or 3 years ago for re- 
search into this area of training and retraining. I think we gave you 
funds a couple of years in succession. What happened to those 
research projects that were carried on by your Department? 

Secretary Muircuett. We have done a considerable amount of 
research in that area. We have worked with the other Government 
agencies. For example, the Department of Defense carries on train- 
ing programs in great variety in various skills, and we have adopted 
their manuals and made them available to various training directors. 
We have established training materials centers in a number of com- 
munities. They are being fairly widely used as a place for exchange 
of information and techniques by industry. 

I think the money has been well spent, because we have been able 
to make available to the training directors of the country various 
information on how to develop skiils. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you any funds in this budget for research in 
this particular problem this year? 

Secretary Mircue.i. We have no additional funds; merely funds to 
carry on what we have been doing. 

Mr. Focarry. How much is that? 

Secretary Mircuetn. We expect, for example, in 1959 to establish 
additional training material centers. As to the amount of money of 
the total apprenticeship budget that is to be devoted to this 

Mr. Dopson. Training research and technical services, $302,000. 

Mr. Focarry. How much will you spend on research? 

Mr. Dopson. I do not have that breakdown. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you supply that for the record? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 





Approximately $65, 000 for salaries. 


Mr. Focarry. Did you not tell us a year ago that you had some 
sort of pilot program out in Arizona? 


TRAINING MATERIAL CENTERS 


Secretary Mircuentnt. Yes. After a pilot study we established a 
training center in Phoenix, Ariz., in Bridgeport, Conn., and in Toledo, 
Ohio. The libraries have already been established—— 


37858—59——2 
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Mr. Focarty. Just give us a short, comprehensive explanation of 
just how that operates. Take one of the areas and tell us what you 
did and what the results have been. 

Secretary Mircnety. Measuring the degree of activity, perform- 
ance, or objective value of this trial project is not easy. Circulation 
figures, as an example, tend to demonstrate activity but have no 
reflection on the value received through the loan of any of these 
materials. The collective circulation figures for the centers average 
about 25 loans a month, or about 9 percent of the 289 volumes that 
are available for loan. 

Mr. Focartry. What are these volumes? 

Secretary Mircue.i. These volumes are the training material 

Mr. Fogarty. I think, Mr. Secretary, it might be better for me, 
anyway—lI do not. know about the other members of the committee— 
to go back and give us the history of this pilot program, what the 
reason for it was, what you did, what you expected, and what has re- 
sulted. 

About 3 years ago you made a request for so many dollars for a 
research project on training and retraining in areas of high unemploy- 
ment, and ‘so you requested at that time to look into the problems 
of employing workers over the age 45. 

Secretary MircHeti. You have to separate the two 

Mr. Focarry. Yes; but those are the two new projects 3 years ago. 

Secretary MircHett. Also, if I recall rightly, our request was not 
directly in the area of high unemployment. If I may, I would like 
to go back. 





HISTORY OF TRAINING PROGRAMS 


The Bureau of Apprenticeship has historically been concerned only 
with the promotion of apprenticeship and journeymen training 
programs. An apprenticeship program, as you know, is the training 
of a young man in a particular trade. It is usually a program of 3 to 
4 years, in which the employer guarantees that at the end of that 
3 or 4 years this man will be graduated as a competent journeyman. 
Under the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship, I think there are some 
230-odd jobs which are classified as apprenticeable. These in the 
main are the traditional craft jobs, the building trades, the metal 
trades, the machinist trades—a tool and die maker, for example. 

This kind of program has to do only with a relatively limited number 
of people compared to the total number of people at work. 

We felt several years ago that there was need for the Government to 
concern itself with the promotion of a recognition of the need for train- 
ing in what might be called the nonapprenticeable jobs, the training, 
for example, of a lathe operator, the training of an assembler at a bench 
which are not apprenticeable trades but where effort could well be 
put in to see to it that these people are trained effectively and well. 
In other words, it was part of our recognition of the need for the 
development of skills. 

We asked the Congress and received some money to do some re- 
search in this area to determine what kind of training needs existed 
and, having determined that, what we might do about it. 

One of the first projects we undertook was in cooperation with the 
State of Arizona, the Employment Security Agency, and the Uni- 
versity of Arizona in (1) determining the skills that existed in that 
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area as of the date we made the survey ; (2) what were the potential 
skilled requirements of the area ootinaien industrial growth. 

As a result of that determination, in cooperation with the State 
authorities, we established a training materials center in Phoenix 
where the manufacturers in the Phoenix area could come for informa- 
tion—information and guidance on how to train in certain jobs. 

To develop those training materials areas we called on many 
sources. Let me give you an example of what I mean. 


SOURCES OF TRAINING MATERIALS 


The Army, Navy, and the Air Force have traditionally conducted 
training classes in their various installations on such a job as welding, 
for example. They have developed training material which has been 
refined to a point where this kind of training material is recognized 
as being good. 

In cooperation with the Defense Department we have made this 
material available in these training materials centers to employers 
so that they can get the advantage of any development which has 
been done by the Armed Forces. 

In addition, there are certain companies in the country which have 
spent a lot of money in the development of training departments, 
training materials, training techniques, some of the larger companies 
partic ularly, and we have gotten from them their various job manuals, 
and we have made them available. 

The smaller employer oftentimes is not able to do this, so he has 
had the advantage of having these manuals and the experience of 
the Government and the larger employers made available to him. 

In addition, many of the larger companies and the smaller ones 
have had a situation where we have promoted free flow of information 
so this material would be available to them. 

In addition to that, the personnel of the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training are now equipped to go into a plant where in the past 
they directed their attention only to promoting apprenticeship trades. 
Let us take a plant which has 400 production workers and maybe 30 
maintenance workers. The Bureau of Apprenticeship in the past 
concerned itself with the 30 workers who concerned themselves with 
the trades—carpenters, painters, and so on—to maintain the shop. 
But now, with the added training that our personnel have had, and 
with the added function which they have had, they can discuss with a 
plant manager improved training for the production workers and give 
the plant manager the advantage of any information or skill or tech- 
nique that they have to help him improve the training facilities of 
production workers. 

EFFECT OF PROGRAM 


This has worked two ways: (1) It has enlarged our training influence 
and (2) it has also had the effect of getting us into areas, insofar as 
promotion of apprenticeship is concerned, which we were not in before, 
because sometimes a plant manager was not interested in apprentice- 
ship for 30 maintenance people. However, when you come in with a 
total approach he is interested. 

That is essentially, Mr. Chairman, what I see as the fine function 
here of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 
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I might point out that in no case do we set out to do any training 
ourselves. Our job is merely to promote the training and to develop 
the idea that training should go on. 

We are not equipped, nor do we want to be equipped, to do any 
actual training. We could not conceivably do it. 


TYPES OF TRAINING MATERIALS MADE AVAILABLE 


Mr. Focarty. You were talking about the assembly of these 
volumes of training materials in long-established industries. 

I thought perhaps after you had selected these various volumes and 
methods of training from all sources that you might come up with an 
overall single volume yourself, after applying your considered judg- 
ment and research in this area. You would not have a library of 
volumes but one guidebook for these various communities. Have you 
ever considered that? 

Secretary Mircuett. I don’t know whether our Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship has considered it, but if they had and it came to me I would 
seriously question it, on this basis: 

That the training of a worker in how to wind the coil on a trans- 
former—going back now 25 years because I was a training director 
once—is quite a different job in training from the training of a girl 
in the assembly of and putting together pieces on a bench. 

There are certain fundamentals that are applicable to both, but 
what we have tried to do is to approach this and give information on 
a detailed basis rather than on an overall basis. 

You could develop a manual which would be on the principles of 
teaching, if you wish, but that sort of thing is prevalent in any library. 
I don’t think the Government could add anything to it. 

Mr. Foaarry. I have no fixed idea, but I thought if something like 
that might be developed it would simplify the current operation 
considerably. 

Secretary Mircuetu. I think when you generalize this way you are 
duplicating existing things which are available to anyone who wants 
to learn how to train or to teach. 


APPLICATION OF TRAINING PROGRAM TO NEW ENGLAND 


Mr. Focarry. How would this affect areas such as New England 
where new industries are coming in, such as in the field of electronics 
and plastics? How would your program affect training workers for 
this new type of work? 

Secretary Mircue.u. It would make available to any area in New 
England, or any manufacturer in Nc-y England who was going to open 
a new plant in the manufacture of plastics, certain things. We would 
be prepared to make available to him whatever training material there 
exists in the area of plastics and we would be equipped to advise him 
as to how to set up a training course for his people. 

Mr. Fogarty. You would have someone go in and advise with 
them? Is that it? 

Secretary MircuHe.u. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. You have established three of these so-called pilot 
programs, Phoenix, Bridgeport, Conn., and in Toledo, Ohio? 

Secretary Mircueny. That is right. 
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FUTURE PLANS FOR TRAINING MATERIALS CENTERS 


Mr. Fogarty. Is that the end of the program? 

Secretary MircHe.ty. No. We intend to establish 10 in this fiscal 
year. There will be one this month in Dallas, Tex., Madison, Wis., 
St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ill., Columbus, Ohio, ‘Pittsburgh, Pa, 


EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Fogarty. What about the problem of employing people over 
the age of 45? What are you doing in that area? 

Secretary Mircue tu. I think we have made considerable progress 
in that area. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is it anything different from what you told us last 
year, about what the Employment Service has been doing? 

Secretary Mircuett. There are new figures for the employment 
service and the placement of older people. 

Mr. Foaarry. I recall last year that was the highlight of your 
program in this field—what the Employment Service would be able 
to do in placing people over the age of 45. 

Secretary Mircneti. The nub of the problem is the placement of 
these people. 

Initially, you will recall, we conducted some studies on the experi- 
ence employers had had with older workers, as to their productivity, 
their absenteeism. 

Mr. Focarry. That is right. 

Secretary Mircuett. With that material we have been able to 
work with employers and I think that material has helped us in the 
placement of older workers. 

The figures I have here show the following: The State Employ- 
ment Service has made 1 million nonagricultural placements of job- 
seekers 45 years and over in calendar year 1958. This was in a 
period, of course, when we were in a recession and jobs were not as 
plentiful as they might be otherwise. 

This figure was one-fifth of all such placements in all age groups. 

In the local offices there were 312 older workers’ specialists at the 
end of calendar 1958, 87 full-time, 225 part-time, who were devoting 
at least one-fourth of their time to the function of placement of older 
people. This compared with a total of 175 in December of 1957. 

In other words, we believe we are now at at stage in this where much 
of our efforts ought to be directed at an informational program to 
employers and to the development of older workers’ specialists in the 
State Employment Services and the placement of older people in 
jobs. 

For example, we have had prepared kits for nationwide use. Such 
examples are little pamphelts such as: 

“Mr. Businessman: Are you cutting yourself off from one-third of the 
labor supply?” 

“You can get that job. Maturity is an asset.” 

“Mr. Employer, here’s how you can get better results with older 
workers.”’ 

“What your Employment Service is doing about older workers.” 

In the Women’s Bureau we specialize in programs of hiring older 
women. 
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Many newspaper and magazine articles, radio and television broad- 
casts, meetings with labor unions, civic groups, and employers have 
been held. This to me is the emphasis we ought to place now. I think 
using all the research we have our emphasis should be on counseling 
and placing the older worker through the State Employment Service 
and convincing the employer that hiring the older worker is good 
business. 

Mr. Dodson also points out that in addition to these people who are 
specialists in older workers, that special training has been given to 
5,000 local staff members in the local employment offices in order to 
help them place the older workers more effectively. 

Mr. Focarty. I think that shows progress. I know it is more 
difficult to place these people when you have high unemployment. 

Still that is one of the hardest questions for me to answer when I 
am home. A person comes up to me and says: 

I am 50 years of age, and everywhere I go! and tell them my age, that is the 
end. They don’t spend much time with me. What can I do to get a job? 

It is a difficult question to answer; is it not? 

Secretary MitcHe.t. It is very difficult. 

Mr. Focarry. What would you say if you were in my position and 
a person came into your office and said: 


Just because I am 50 years old I cannot get a job. What can I do? 


Secretary Mircueu. I get that question, I suppose, as often as 
you do. Certainly I would refer the man to a local employment 
office where I would be sure he would get good counseling service as 
to what kind of a job he was fitted for, tell him what he might do to 
look for a job. There is no pat answer to this. There is no legisla- 
tive answer to it. I think it is a matter of promotion on the part of 
everyone to convince the employer that it is good business and to 
try to help the man to find the right kind of a job. It is a job of 
infinite patience, continual pressure, and I don’t know of any auto- 
matic, pat, canned answer that you can give to this. 


AGE NONDISCRIMINATION LEGISLATION 


Mr. Focarry. Did the State of New York pass legislation regarding 
discrimination because of age? 

Secretary Mircne.u. I think they put age in their Antidiscrimi- 
nation Act. 

Mr. Focarry. Did that have any effect? 

Secretary MircHe tt. I really do not know. All it does, really, I 
imagine, is to cause the employer to take an age qualification off his 
application blank. What effect, if any, it has had I do not know. 

Mr. Focarty. Who shall I ask? 

Mr. Brown. The answer at the moment is that there is no definitive 
answer. New York in putting it in its legislation had the experience 
of Massachusetts which has had such a law on its books for some time. 
During the period the survey was made when New York did that 
investigation, New York placed a larger number of older workers than 
they did in Massachusetts. Nevertheless, those in the New York 
Legislature who led the campaign felt from a public relations viewpoint 
this kind of law had virtue, but there is nothing yet to show that— 
I think some five States now have such laws—that this actually has 
proven anything very concrete in terms of more placements. 
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Mr. Focarry. What are the five States? 

Mr. Brown. I will insert them in the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 

There are five States which have general laws against discrimination in em- 
loyment because of age. They are Rhode Island, New York, Massachusetts, 


ennsylvania, and Louisiana. Colorado has a law which deals only with dis- 
charge because of age. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Fogarty. In the Bureau of Employment Security you asked 
for 117 more jobs at a cost of $899,800. In general, what did you 
need those additional positions for? We will go into it more specifi- 
cally later. 

Secretary MircHe.u. General improvement in the Employment 
Service is the major reason, and additional staff to administer unem- 
ployment compensation. 


MEXICAN LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Foaarry. In the Mexican labor program the Bureau of the 
Budget cut you 48 positions, $355,000. 

Secretary MircHe.tu. This was an expansion of compliance activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Foaarry. All compliance? 

Secretary MiTcHELL. Yes. 

As you see, we asked for more in the way of compliance activities 
than previously. 

Mr. Focartry. You have the same amount in the 1960 budget as 
you have for 1959. 

Secretary MircHE.Lu. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. You are putting more in compliance this year? 

Mr. Dopson. We are asking for a transfer of funds now paid from 
the revolving fund account to be paid from appropriated moneys. 
Those moneys would be used for compliance and promotional pur- 
poses, not for just servicing or bringing Mexicans in. It has to do 
with housing and feeding. 


MEXICAN LABOR VERSUS DOMESTIC UNEMPLOYED WORKERS 


Mr. Focarty. We have a difficult time on the floor oapang 
this program especially when unemployment is going up and we fin 
out the importation of these Mexicans is just about double what it 
was in 1950 or 1951. It is difficult for some people to understand that. 

Secretary Mircueti. As you know, Mr. Chairman, the number 
of Mexicans from 1951 until now has not changed materially. Now 
they are coming in legally rather than illegally. 

Mr. Focarry. Those coming in legally in 1951 numbered 250,000 
plus and today it is 400,000. 

Secretary Mircuenu. Yes, but the illegals have been materially 
reduced. 

Mr. Foearry. Is that under pretty good control now? 

Secretary Mircueuu. We think so, yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. The Immigration Service is doing a good job now; 
is it? 
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Secretary MitcHe.u. Yes, it is. 
Mr. Focarry. The reason you need so many is that you just 
cannot get people to perform this stoop labor, so-called; is that it? 
Secretary Mircnety. This year—and Mr. Brown can give you more 
specific data—we authorized fewer Mexicans than we did last year 
because of the unemployment situation, but you cannot take an 
automobile worker from Detroit and ask him to work in the cotton- 
fields in Texas. It is difficult to relate national unemployment figures 
to this kind of a job. 
In 1956 there were 445,000 Mexicans imported; in 1957 it was 
436,000; 1958 it was 432,000. 
We estimate for 1959 it will be about 400,000. 


NON-MEXICAN ALIEN LABOR 


Mr, Focarty. You have afew more Puerto Ricans coming in in 1959 
and 1960 than we had in 1958, and a few more from the British-West 
Indies groups. Canadians, is about the same. 

It is difficult for me, coming from the eastern part of our country, 
to explain to farmers in my area that if they want some of this kind 
of help on their vegetable crops that they have to go out and make 
their own arrangements with Puerto Rican labor at their own expense 
and see to it that they have transportation back to Puerto Rico 
without any help from the Federal Government. 

Secretary MircHety. Mr. Chairman, we are administering an act 
of Congress here. 

Mr. Focarty. That is right. JI am not blaming you for it. 

Secretary MircHe.u. I know. 

Mr. Focarty. I am telling you the predicament I find myself in. 
I voted against this bill when it was first put into effect a few years ago, 
but now I am in a position of defending its appropriation which is 
rather embarrassing at times. 

I think these farmers ought to pay for this Mexican labor on the 
same basis, but as long as we have a program like this we ought to 
make sure that the standards are lived up to by the employers, and 
the experience of the past demands that we have standards and indi- 
— that they have to be enforced, especially on the Rio Grande 

order. 


WAGE AND HOUSING STANDARDS 


Secretary MircHe.y. You might be interested in this: In the last 
several years we have initiated new standards, both in wages and in 
housing. In some areas of the country we have met with both em- 
ployer and congressional resistance. 

Mr. Focarry. I know. 

Secretary Mircuety. We have managed, I think, to convincee—— 

Mr. Focarry. I hope you have not given in. 

Secretary MitcHe.u. The record would indicate we have not. 

Mr. Larrp. I think the Department of Labor has done a good job 
in this program. Evidence of that is the fact that in this last year, 
when the authorization came up on this program, it passed the House 
of Representatives under unanimous consent, which to me shows that 
as far as Congress fis concerned we felt we approved the way the 
Department of Labor is administering the program or the bill would 
have run into trouble. 
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Mr. Foaarry. I am in favor of the standards set by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. I think those opposed to it found themselves in the 
minority and could do little about it. Some of the living conditions 
of these people were such that you would not ask an animal to live 
under them. Still some people felt it was unfair for you to develop 
housing standards for Mexicans. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


In the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation there is a reduction of 
almost a half million dollars and 46 positions from the request you 
made to the Bureau of the Budget. What would those positions be 
used for? 

DECENTRALIZATION OF OPERATIONS 


Secretary Mircue ti. This was to complete decentralization of the 
Bureau’s operations. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have decentralized to San Francisco, Boston, 
and New York? 

Mr. Dopson. And Chicago. 

Mr. Fogarty. I thought you had anticipated additional decentralizing. 

Mr. Dopson. Our fina] plan calls for further decentralization. We 
are not decentralized sufficiently in the South and Southwest. 

Mr. Focarry. I thought the experience in the San Francisco office 
showed improvement in the adjudication of these claims, and I thought 
you said some savings were made. I was wondering, if that is so, 
why we do not decentralize faster? 

Mr. Dopson. It is difficult to measure the savings, but we know 
from the standpoint of contact with people, cases are handled more 
quickly, medical arrangements are made more quickly because of their 
being closer to the place of employment of the person injured, and the 
hospitalization that might be necessary is taken care of quickly. 
However, it is difficult to make a statistical tabulation as to the 
dollar amounts saved. 

However, we do know we are giving better service at all of these 
decentralized points, and our plans eventually call for further decen- 
tralization so that we will have a completely decentralized operation. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Mr. Focarry. The Bureau of Labor Statistics shows a reduction of 
157 positions from your budget request, and $194,000. Is that amount 
correct for 157 positions? 

Mr. Dopson. That is a net amount because that takes into con- 
sideration the fact we got an increase in transfer funds. 

Secretary Mircne.tt. We are also asking the Congress for $450,000 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics to improve the consumers’ price 
index. 

Mr. Dopson. That figure requires some explanation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarry. It didn’t look right to me, 157 positions for $194,000. 

Mr. Dopson. I would like to insert the explanation in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The table is in error and has been corrected to show a reduction of 139 positions 
and $993,000. 
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TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS BETWEEN LABOR AND COMMERCE 


Mr. Focarty. Is this arrangement that you have to transfer certain 
statistical functions between the Department of Commerce and the 
Department of Labor, mutually agreed upon between the two Depart- 
ments? 

Secretary MiTcHELL. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. Everybody is in agreement? 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. You think it is a better way of running the labor 
statistics program? 

Secretary Mrircue.t. It is a vast improvement over what it was 
in the past in those areas where the Department of Labor has primary 
concern, which -is employment, unemployment, and labor force 
statistics. 

We now will be in a position of rendering service that we have not 
been in a position to render in the past, giving a combined set of 
statistics which would be more meaningful than what we have had 
in the past. 

This is something that the Labor Department has been seeking to 
achieve for nearly 10 years to my knowledge. 


REVISION OF CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Mr. Focarty. On the Consumer Price Index I think we all agree 
that that is of paramount importance not only to the employer but 
to the employee. 

Secretary Mircneti. Very much. 

Mr. Foaarry. That is something which has to be kept right so that 
the employees, organizations representing employees, and employers 
have complete faith in the statistics of this index. 

Secretary Mircney.. That is right. 

Mr. Foaarry. I recall the last time this was revised it cost around 
$4 million, and it took about 3 years. 

I think we were able to get you to speed it up—not you personally, 
Mr. Secretary, because you were not there, though Mr. Dodson might 
remember this—we thought the last time this index was revised you 
were taking too much time. It was a 4- or 5-year program and after 
urging by this committee you were able to cut that down by a year. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Dopson. We did cut it down. It was between 6 months and 
a year that we cut it down. 

I have talked to the Bureau of Labor Statistics professional people 
about their estimate of 5 years, and they maintain that to do a proper 
job it will take 5 years. 

Mr. Focarty. That is what they told us 7 or 8 years ago, too. I 
know they cut the time down, I have forgotten exactly how muc *h, and 
everybody seemed to be satisfied. After it was all over they said they 
did a good job. 

This is something which has to be done. I would hope that when 
this index has been revised some plan can be worked out where we 
could keep it up to date year by year rather than getting behind as 
some people claim we are now. 
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I think a year-by-year review might be better, and funds should be 
made available to have it reviewed yearly so that we will be up to date. 

Is that a sensible suggestion? 

Secretary Mircuett. That can be covered later, Mr. Chairman, 
with another witness. I think some yearly refurbishing can be done. 
My information is that even if that is done there would have to be a 
periodic overhaul. 

Mr. Fogarty. This is a really big thing; is it not? 

Secretary Mircuety. Yes, and it is very important. 

Mr. Focarry. Wage increases and decreases are tied in with the 
Consumer Price Index. A very small change in the index amounts 
to millions of dollars in wages; does it not? 

Secretary MircHe.u. There are some 4 million workers now covered 
by contract under escalator clauses, and a shift of sometimes 0.5 or 
0.4 percent, or a half of 1 percent, means a shift in wages. 

Mr. Fogarty. Of a sizable amount? 

Secretary MircHey. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. That is one good reason why it should be kept up to 
date. 

Mr. Dopson. In connection with keeping it up to date, I would hope 
that when this is considered and the report is written that there would 
be a pretty plain report so we would be assured of future appropria- 
tions to keep this up to date on an annual basis. 

Mr. Focarry. We cannot assure you of any appropriations for the 
future. I made a suggestion to the Secretary as to what I thought 
should be done because I was on the committee the last time it was 
revised and listened to many complaints from both sides. 

I think both labor and management at that time agreed this had to 
be kept currently accurate because there was too much riding on a 
change of one-half of 1 percent. 

Mr. Dopson. It was our thought this could be kept up to date 
without major revision when we asked for it last time, but we also 
indicated there would be need for substantial amounts of money from 
time to time to keep it up to date. 

Mr. Foaarrty. I agree with you. 

Mr. Dopson. All I was requesting is that there be an indication as 
to the committee’s thinking with regard to future appropriations in 
order to keep it up on an annual basis—— 

‘Mr. Foacarry. As far as appropriations by future Congresses are 
concerned, what we say means nothing. I will make myself plain 
regarding my own ideas but that won’t have much influence 2 years 
from now if the C ongress decides to do something else. 


WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Mr. Foaarty. Mr. Secretary, what have you got against the 
Women’s Bureau? 

Secretary Mircuetu. Nothing. 

Mr. Fogarty. Didn’t you ask for more this year than last year? 
Don’t you want them to get ahead? 

Secretary MitrcHELu. I think they are doing a very excellent job. 
We don’t like to ask for money just for the sake of asking for money. 
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Mr. Fogarty. There are some 20 million women employed in this 
country now; are there not? 

Mr. Dopson. Twenty-two million. 

Mr. Foaarry. This is the only place in the Government to which 
they can go for help. 

Mr. Latrp. Do not some women want the Women’s Bureau abol- 
ished? I have heard from some that equality of treatment is their 
primary goal—it might follow that they would not like to be treated 
as a special group by the Department of Labor. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


Mr. Fogarry.. The Wage and Hour Division is next. It seems 
you have been going downhill on this Division every year. It dis- 
appoints me. This is one of the areas where you show a reduction 
over what you have this year. I thought this was an area where you 
are not able to keep abreast of things. 

You asked for 125 positions more than you received, and were cut 
$876,000 by the Bureau of the Budget. What were those positions 
for? 

Secretary Mircue.y. For expanded enforcement. 

Mr. Dopson. The reduction shown up here in the estimate below 
the 1959 base is 1,344 jobs estimated for 1960 against 1,358 for the 
current year. That is related primarily to the change in making 
wage-order findings for Puerto Rico. That goes on a 2-year basis. 

Mir. Focarry. Explain that again. 


WAGE ORDER PROCEDURE FOR PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Dopson. There is a reduction of 14 jobs between 1959 and 
1960 in the Wage and Hour Division. It is related primarily to the 
change in the wage-order procedure for Puerto Rico. 

Congress last year passed an amendment to the law which now 
makes it possible to review those wage orders only once every 2 years, 
where we had been doing it once every year. 

Mr. Focarry. Who sponsored that legislation? 

Mr. Roruman. The administration introduced the first bills which 
provided for annual review instead of biennial review and also an 
adjustment in the review procedures. 

Congressman Roosevelt introduced a bill which dealt only with the 
biennial review and that passed the Congress. 

Secretary Mircuetnt. You see, there is a problem where the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico conducts its own review. What you 
have there now is a continual review of the same wage levels, one by 
the Federal Government and one by the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. It is not very satisfactory 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you think we should do about it? 

Secretary Mircue.u. There is much to be said on both sides of this. 
So long as the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and Mr. Rothman can 
correct me if he wishes, elects to make its own review, it is an imposi- 
tion on the workers and the employers to have both the Federal 
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Government and the Commonwealth government making these 
continual reviews. 

The answer, it seems to me is a Federal Government review exclu- 
sively. Whether that can be accomplished I do not know. Is that 
correct, Mr. Rothman? 

Mr. Rotaman. You have the problem of duplication between the 
wage determinations in Puerto Rico and our determinations. 

If | may, however, I believe I would like to straighten out one point 
as I understand this. 

The administration did support biennial review instead of annual 
review. We believed that to hold these wage determinations every 
year was too frequent for adjustment by industry. 

Secretary Mrrcue.u. Particularly since Puerto Rico was holding 
them annually. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rotruman. Yes, that is correct. 

Then when Congressman Roosevelt introduced his bill, we did not 
oppose it. I believe we supported it. I believe I may have caused 
the misunderstanding here by transverting our position for a biennial 
instead of an annual review. 

Mr. Focarry. It is my understanding that the workers in Puerto 
Rico were not in favor of this legislation at all, that it was supported 
by employers and not the workers. 

It was also my impression that in over 90 percent of the reviews 
that have taken place on an annual basis changes have been made as 
a result of the reviews. 

If that is so, if that is a correct statement that over 90 percent of 
all the annual reviews made resulted in changes, that indicates to me 
that an annual review is obviously needed. ‘To go on a biennial basis 
just does not seem right to me, especially when they are luring our 
industries away from New England and using cheap labor as one of the 
incentives. 

I read in the paper last summer that even in California there are 
manufacturers who transport raw goods to Puerto Rico and they are 
then made into finished goods or assembled there, shipped back by 
plane and sold in California. 

I cannot understand why anybody, except the employers who want 
to hold wages down as low as possible, would be for this change. 

I know we still have people in New England going to Puerto Rico 
looking for plant sites, because of advertisements in the New York 
Times telling about the tax exemptions they have and the cheap 
labor available in Puerto Rico. 

[ am making a speech, perhaps, but coming from my area of the 
country it was the wrong thing to do to have these reviews every other 
year rather than every year. 

I am very much disappointed in this action and I hope Congress 
will do something about getting it back on an annual basis, becs ause 
I think then we can prevent some of the raiding that is going on. 

Was this permissive legislation, or is it mandatory that you only 
review these wages every 2 years? 

Mr. Roruman. It is permissive legislation. 

Mr. Focarty. So you can do it every year if you so desire? 

Mr. Roruman. I believe that is correct, sir. 
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U.S. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Focarrty. I have a news release of yours, Mr. Secretary, which 
says: 

For the first time the American Secretary of Labor headed up the U.S. Govern- 
ment delegation at the annual conference of the International Labor Organization. 


There we persuaded other delegations to throw out the representatives of the 
puppet Hungarian regime. 


Congratulations to you. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN WORKERS WHILE REDUCING TRADE RARRIERS. 


Mr. Focarry. Also you said: 

There, also, the United States rededicated itself to the ILO’s positive job of 
helping to improve labor standards throughout the world. Stronger leadership 
by the United States in its ILO activities is doing much to demonstrate to the 
world the fallacy of Communist assertions that Americans are unconcerned with 
the human needs of the world’s masses. 

In the reciprocal trade field, the Department for the first time was represented 
on the U.S. delegation at a major session of the contracting parties in the general 
agreement on tariffs and trade. The U.S. goal at this session was to encourage 
reduction of international trade barriers by providing maximum protection to 
American workers in import sensitive industries. 

That would really be the answer to our problem—if we could reach 
that balance. 

What hopes do you have of ever attaining such a goal? 

Secretary Mircueuy. Well, I think the goal has to be sought in 
many ways. 

Mr. Focarry. I have been reading from your statement regarding 
workers’ welfare, dated January 5, 1959. 

Secretary Mircueti. There are many ways of seeking to attain 
that objective, and I must admit it is a long-term one. Certainly 
through the ILO we have an opportunity by full participation, 
through redirecting the efforts of the ILO to the area of technical 
assistance in helping to raise the standards of living and the wage 
rates of workers in the rest of the world which in turn would have 
beneficial effects for the American workers; through participation in 
the GATT negotiations with our primary responsibility for the pro- 
motion and development of the welfare of the wage earners of this 
country. We constantly keep in mind in all these negotiations the 
welfare of the American worker. 

Now, at the same time, we also realize we are committed to a 
reciprocal trade policy in this country and there are areas where 
temporarily American workers may be injured by this policy. I 
think in the overall so far the American workers have benefited. 

We have some 4 million people who are engaged in either the 
manufacture, or the handling of goods in foreign trade as opposed to 
100,000 to 150,000 workers whose work can be deemed to be affected 
by the imports. There is no simple answer to this problem. 

Mr. Focarty. I am just wondering how you can reduce inter- 
national trade barriers and provide protection for these workers 
that are going to be affected by the reduction of those barriers unless 
you have some sort of a quota system 

Secretary Mircueiy. You provide protection for all the workers 
certainly if the international trade barriers are reduced. It gives 
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the American worker the possibility of employment in the manu- 
facture of goods for export. As I said, we have 4 million people 
engaged in either the manufacture or handling of such goods. If we 
were not constantly working with other countries on a reciprocal 
trade basis we might not have so many people working. 

Mr. Foaarrty. I cannot make that explanation to the workers in 
my State, when we have cheap imports coming in from Japan, such 
as jewelry and textiles, and machine tools from Germany, and so 
forth. It just does not sound right to them when they are out of work. 

I shoalet that there might be something new you had in mind of 
trying in this area. 


Secretary MircHe.yi. Nothing beyond the work we are now doing. 


CONTINUANCE OF U.S. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Focarry. Are you just as sure of yourself this year as you 
were last year about continued participation in the International 
Labor Organization? 

Secretary MircHe.u. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have been over there a few times now? 

Secretary Mircue.u. | have been over there practically every year 
since I have been in office. Last year I went over officially as the 
head of the delegation. In the past I went over as an adviser. This 
year I went over and stayed the whole time. 

Mr. Fogarty. How long does that take? 

Secretary Mircnexu. Three weeks. From the early part of June 
until about the 25th of June. 

Mr. Foacarry. Are there any new developments we should know 
of that came out of that meeting? There is some controversy about 
this country continuing its participation. 

Secretary Mircue.u. I think that controversy has waned, though. 

Mr. Focarry. I think that you have been responsible for some of 
the waning. 

Secretary MircuHetyi. Thank you. I think the employers who at 
one point were alleged to be considering removing themselves from 
the ILO are now convinced it is to their best interests to remain 
in the ILO, and certainly from an overall point of view U.S. partici- 
pation in the ILO, and increased participation in the ILO, is highly 
desirable from the point of view of the welfare of our people. There 
is no question in my mind about it. Unless we participate in the 
ILO to the fullest extent we are missing an opportunity to demon- 
strate to the rest of the world what we stand for, and we are permitting 
the Russians to fill a void there if we were to remove ourselves. 

Mr. Focarty. Who has taken Mr. Wilkin’s place? 

Secretary Mircueiyi. Mr. Lodge, who is here. 


COLLECTION OF BACK WAGES FOR UNDERPAID WORKERS 


Mr. Focarry. In this statement you also say: 


Although preventicn through education continues to be the basic premise of our 
enforcement program, a record of 62 firms and individuals were declared ineligible 
to receive Government contracts during 1958 for serious violations of wage and 
hcur standards of the Davis-Bacon and related statutes. A record $327,639.50 
in restitution was collected for 3,166 underpaid werkers on federally financed or 
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assisted construction. A record 1,080 enforcement cases were processed to a 
final conclusion in 1958. This is only 41 less than during the entire period from 
1950 through 1955. 

That is quite an increase. 

Calendar year 1958 saw the highest enforcement litigation levels and results 
ever attained by the Department of Labor in enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards and Walsh-Healy Acts. The alltime highs established in 1957 were 
surpassed. 

A record of 1,347 civil, criminal, and administrative enforcement cases wre 
instituted in 1958. About 98 percent of all cases closed were won in the trial 
courts. Several of the very few trial-court losses were reversed in the appellate 
courts. 

On of the most signific ant achievements of litigation enforcement in 1958 was 
an all-time record in back wages secured for underpaid employees: $1,707,519.13. 
Even omitting the exceptional recovery in the cotton textile Walsh-Healy case, 
back wage recoveries were up about 20 percent above the previous record set last 
year. 

Compliance investigations increased by 5,000 during the year. These investi- 
gations revealed about $19.5 million due employees. Employers agreed to repay 
$11.5 million of this to 120,000 employees. 

Investigation findings showed a decrease in illegal use of child labor in agri- 
culture and improved school attendance in all areas. 


PROPOSAL TO ALLOW SECRETARY TO SUE 


It was called to my attention, Mr. Secretary, that you made a 
statement recently that you were going to ask Congress for an 
amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act that would give the 
Secretary of Labor the authority to sue, without written request from 
the employee, to recover unpaid wages illegally withheld from him. 

Secretary MitcuEu. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. What have you done about it? 

Secretary MircHELL. We expect to ask Congress for that. 

Mr. Focarty. When? 

Secretary MitcuHe.u. This session. 

Mr. Focarrty. Is it going to cost any money? 

Secretary Mircuext. It will certainly make more work. At this 
point we do not know how much. 

Mr. Fogarty. I notice there is nothing in the budget for it. 

Mr. Dopson. Nothing will come up before you before the legisla- 
tion is-enacted. 

(Information was subsequently given to the committee that the Department’s 


present estimate is that an additional $765,000 annually would be required for 
the Office of the Solicitor to handle litigation under this proposal.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Focarty. Mr. Secretary, we have been reading in the papers 
about the increase in production, coming out of the recession, and so 
forth, but the unemployment figures released last week were sort of 
a surprise to me, 4,700,000-odd unemployed. That is the largest 
January figure since 1941. What is the meaning of that? 

Secretary Mircuetyi. Mr. Chairman, this follows a traditional 
pattern when in 1953 and 1954, and in 1949 and 1950, the last reces- 
sions we have had, the unemployment figures lagged behind the 
other economic indexes such as industrial production and personal 
income, and so on, and while the January figure was higher than we 
would like to see it, it is our opinion that ‘before the year of 1959 
employment and unemployment will have caught up with the other 
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economic indexes and we will have relatively little unemployment in 
the last months of 1959. 


Mr. Focarty. I read a report by some reporter of the New York 
Times that does not agree with that statement of yours. 

Secretary MircHe.u. Many times I do not agree with the reporters 
of the New York Times. 

Mr. Focarry. I would guess so. A lot of people would pay some 
attention to this gentlemen, and I know some people do not. It says: 


A survey by correspondents of the New York Times in 16 big industrial cities 
indicates widespread doubt that any foreseeable improvement in business this 
year would cut unemployment to prerecessional levels. 

Detroit, capital of the automobile industry, has one-eighth of its work force idle 
at a time when the output of 1959 cars is climbing toward its scheduled peak. 
Pittsburgh, traditional center of steel and coal production, has twice as many 
unemployed as it had in the recession month of January a year ago. 


Then the article continues: 


Philadelphia, with 128,100 unemployed in mid-November, has 7 percent of its 
labor force out of work. This was higher than the national ratio in that month 
of 5.9 percent jobless. 

In New York State unemployment insurance claims set a record in the week 
ended January 9, even though 231,955 New Yorkers have come to the end of 
their eligibility for regular State benefits and 84,949 have also used up all of 
their Federal rights. 

In Connecticut, Bridgeport had the most unemployment. The jobless total 
of 13,300 represented 9.4 percent of all its workers. In the rest of New England 
a slow pickup in jobs was reported. New England lost 200,000 manufacturing 
jobs between December 1956 and last May. Since then about one-quarter have 
been regained. 

Unemployment in Chicago is double the total a year ago, and Illinois employ- 
ment experts are worried about the large number of young men among the job- 
seekers, Almost one-third of all those registered for jobs at unemployment 
insurance offices are in the 25 to 34 age group. . 

I do not know whether those statements are true or not, but | 
assume that they are. [ would assume that they went to your 
employment office and the State employment offices to get those 
statistics. 

I have been reading a Jot of statements by economists and they do 
not seem to be as confident as you, Mr. Secretary, that this army of 
unemployment is going to go down much very soon. People still 
cannot understand in my area why the cost of living remains high and 
unemployment remains up. 

‘In this report that was issued just a week ago by the Labor and 
Commerce Departments it says: : 

The average factory workweek dropped to 39 hours because of a reduction in 
overtime. That means a reduction in take-home pay of the workers. Nonfarm 
employment, including the self-employed, domestic servants, and unpaid family 


workers fell by 1,100,000 during the month to 58 million. Manufacturing employ- 
ment fell by 130,000. 


Failure of employment to improve as rapidly as other economic indicators has 
been the main weak spot in the current business recovery. One reason is that the 
factories are using more modern and efficient machinery than in 1957 boom days. 
economists expect higher unemployment than before the recession until the 
economy expands beyond its prerecession size. 


Secretary MircHeity. Which we think will be toward the end of 
the year. 
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Mr. Fogarty (reading): 

Last month’s jobless figure exceeded the January 1958 total by nearly a quarter 
of a million. 

Government experts noted, however, that the new January figure was about 
the same as in 1950, when unemployment hit 4,699,000. 

Secretary MircHEe.ui. With a smaller work force. 

Mr. Focarrty. It seems to me if we keep on going and improve 
methods of production, and automation keeps on, and our population 
increases 3 or 4 million a year, that this picture is not going to get 
better, as you hope it will, and as I hope it will. It may even get 
worse. 

Secretary MitcHe.ty. What you see here is what the economists 
say is a rather classical pattern of all the economic indicators going 
up and employment lagging. This has happened, as I said before, in 
the past, and we have no reason to believe employment will not catch 
up before the end of this year. 

There are certain things about these figures that ought to be rec- 
ognized; that while the employment of production workers in manu- 
facturing—and this is the area that has been hardest hit—fell by 
212,000 from January 1958 to January 1959, the man-hours of pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing rose by about 6 million per week. 
In other words, since a year ago, production worker employment is 
off by close to a quarter of a million, but those who are working are 
putting in more hours. This is a traditional pattern. The employer, 
rather than hiring new people, puts his current staff on full time, and 
overtime if this is needed. The feeling of our people is that you may 
reasonably expect high levels of unemployment in the first 6 months 
of this year and then a continuing drop to a point in the latter months 
of the year in the neighborhood of 3 million. 

Mr. Fogarty. I read something in the Wall Street Journal this 
morning that did not agree with your statement. They do not an- 
ticipate that this slack will be taken up. As I remember, you were 
a little overoptimistic a year ago when you came before our committee 
as to when things would pick up. 

Secretary MircHe.u. I donot thinkso. I have not read the record, 
but I am fairly consistent in my statement that the recession would hit 
bottom around April or May, and I think the figures will prove that, 
and we had an upturn in April and May of last year. I have not 
looked at the record, but I imagine the record would say that. 

Mr. Fogarty. Even so, we still have this latest figure released by 
the Departments of Labor and Commerce, 4,700,000-odd people out 
of work, so even though production is going up and the cost of living 
is staying up, we have about 5 million people who can’t find a job. 

How many of those 5 million people are going to exhaust their 
unemployment benefits? 

Secretary Mircue.u. Well, of course you realize, Mr. Chairman, 
all of those 5 million people are not covered by unemployment com- 
pensation. 

EXHAUSTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


Mr. Focartry. About 2% million are covered. How many do you 


think will exhaust their benefits? 
Secretary MircHe.u. There has been a considerable amount of 
exhaustion to date. It is very difficult to project exactly the figures 
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of exhaustions into the future. When Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Brown 
appear before you they may have some information, some forecasts 
of exhaustion, although I think it will be difficult for them to be 
anywhere near exact. 


TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any plan to introduce legislation to 
continue the yale temporary unemployment compensation pro- 

am that we enacted last year to help these people who have ex- 
fansted their benefits? 

Secretary MircuHE... I said last year, as you know, the administra- 
tion presented to Congress, and Congress passed, a temporary unem- 
ployment compensation program. Last fall I asked our Federal 
Advisory Council on Ciigimacaiel Security to review the whole 
Federal-State unemployment security program and advise me as to 
what should be done, if anything, to improve that program. The 
Council has given us their advice. At the last count I think we had 
six different points of view from various members of the Council, 
and we are at this point considering within the Department what 
legislation, if any, we will propose to the Congress. ‘That considera- 
tion has not yet been completed. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think that you will be proposing something? 

Secretary MircHe.u. We will be proposing some amendments to the 
Social Security Act involving the unemployment security area. 
What that will be I am not in a position to say yet because we have 
not determined it. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have no idea how much it is going to cost? 

SecRETARY MitcHeE.u. No, not until we determine it. 

Mr. Fogarty. If unemployment stays up higher than you antici- 
pate, something will have to be done, will it not? 

Secretary Mircue.y. Well, I think before answering that specifi- 
cally I would like to complete our review within the Department which 
is not yet completed. 

Mr. Fogarty. When do you expect that to be completed? 

Secretary Mircuet,. Well, I expect to discuss this whole problem 
with the Bureau of the Budget and the White House within the next 
10 or 15 days. What will come out of those discussions I cannot 
venture to say. 

Mr. Foearry. I hope the Bureau of the Budget will not say to you 
that they have to balance the budget and that these people who have 
exhausted their benefits should go on relief in favor of a balanced 
budget. But I think that you have been pretty successful with the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Secretary Mircue.y. By and large I think that we have no cause 
for complaint. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Mr. Fogarty. What other new legislation are you going to propose 
this year? 

Secretary MircHe.,. We will propose legislation on the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and we will propose other legislation which Congress 
has failed to enact over the years. 
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MINIMUM WAGE 


Mr. Focarty. With regard to the increase in the minimum wage, 
are you going to propose a $1.25 minimum? 

Secretary MitcHELu. I am required under the law to render to 
Congress a report on the evaluation of the effect of the last minimum 
increase, and I am required under this statute to make reeommenda- 
tions to the Congress. Those recommendations will be forthcoming 
in the very near future. I would think that until such time as the 
recommendations are made, they first ought to be made available to 
Congress on the basis of the law. 

Mr. Focartry. Wul you put other proposed legislation in the record? 

Secretary MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. And what you anticipate it will cost? 

Secretary MircHety. We will put that in the record. 

(The requested information follows: ) 


1959 LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
The Department’s program will include the following items: 
A. LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


1. The Labor-Management Practices Act of 1959, $2,500,000 


Would require (1) unions to file with the Secretary of Labor detailed reports 
respecting their organization and procedures and annual reports respecting their 
financial operations, (2) unions, officers and agents, and employers to report and 
keep records concerning possible conflicts of interest or interferences with em- 
ployees’ statutory collective bargaining and organizational rights, and (3) reports 
from unions exercising supervisory control over subordinate bodies. Would 
impose a duty upon persons holding union funds to hold them for the benefit 
of the union members and gives such members a right of action to obtain relief 
for disregard of such duty. Would require unions to observe specified minimum 
standards respecting union democracy and exercise of supervisory control. Would 
also strengthen the Taft-Hartley Act in several respects, including extension of 
secondary boycott provisions to cover direct coercion of secondary employers and 
inducements of individual employees, and to afford protection to employers not 
presently covered; and would remove from application of these provisions union 
activity directed against secondary employers performing farmed-out struck work 
or engaged at same construction site with primary employer. Would forbid 
coercive organizational or recognition picketing by a union which workers obvi- 
ously do not want. Would eliminate ‘“‘no man’s land’’ by authorizing the States 
to act where the NLRB declines jurisdiction; and would strengthen and improve 
section 302 making employer payments to employee representatives unlawful. 
Would also deal with bargaining during the life of a collective-bargaining. agree- 
ment and the voting of economic strikers in representation elections. Would 
permit the Board to conduct representation elections prior to hearings, where 
no substantial objection is made to such a proceeding. Would authorize, under 
appropriate circumstances, certification of unions acting in behalf of employees 
in the building and construction industry without prior certification elections, as 
well as clarify the legality of employer contributions to jointly administered 
apprenticeship and training trust funds. Would extend non-Communist affidavit 
requirement to employers, require that the membership of the NLRB be biparti- 
san, and provide for designation of an acting general counsel of the NLRB when 
office is vacant. (Introduced as 8. 748 and H.R. 3540, H.R. 3546.) 


2. Employee welfare and benefit plans, $1,500,000 

In approving the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act last year, the 
President stated that because of its many shortcomings, it will require amendment 
at the next session of Congress. The Department will submit proposals to remedy 
these deficiencies and provide the necessary protection to the public and to the 
beneficiaries of these plans. 
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B. LABOR STANDARDS 


1. General hours of work law—No additional cost 


Would revise the ambiguous and outmoded provisions of the 8-hour laws and 
improve and extend the application of certain labor standards provisions to addi- 
tional Federal and federally assisted construction work. (Draft bill has been 
cleared by the Bureau of the Budget and will be introduced shortly.) 


2. Equal pay for equal work, $500,000 

Would prohibit ciscrimination on the basis of sex in the payment of wage 
rates for work of comparable character on jobs the performance of which requires 
comparable skills. (Draft bill has been cleared by the Bureau of the Budget and 
will be introduced shortly.) 


8. Revision of Fair Labor Standards Industry Committee procedures, $30,000 

Would provide for review by the Secretary of Labor of industry committee 
wage determinations under the act for Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Ameri- 
can Samoa. Under the present provisions of the act, these determinations are not 
subject to administrative review. (Draft bill has been cleared by the Bureau of the 
Budget and will be introduced shortly.) 


4. Extension of Fair Labor Standards Act, $540,000 


As the President pointed out in his 1959 Economie Report and budget message, 
proposals will be offered to extend the coverage of the act to several million 
additional workers. 


&. Authority to sue for back wages under the Fair Labor Standards Act, $765,000 


Would authorize the Secretary of Labor to institute civil suits to recover unpaid 
minimum wages or unpaid overtime compensation owing to employees under the 
act (without the necessity of securing the written consent of the employees, as 
presently required) thereby enabling the Secretary to render materially improved 
assistance to employees in recovering unpaid sums to which they are entitled. 


C. EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


1. Extension and improvement of the unemployment insurance system, $35 million 


Would extend coverage of the Federal-State unemployment insurance system to 
millions of additional employees, including (i) employees of employers of one or 
more, (ii) employees of certain nonprofit organizations, (iii) employees of Federal 
instrumentalities neither wholly nor partially owned by the United States, and 
(iv) employees working on American aircraft outside the United States. The 
Department is also studying other proposals for improving the unemployment 
insurance system. 

2. Puerto Rico unemployment insurance, $800,000 

Would extend the Federal-State system to Puerto Rico and perhaps to other 
geographic areas. 

D. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


1,'Charging administrative erpenses of the Longshoremen’s Act to the industry, 
$780,000 
Would shift the administrative costs under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act from the Federal Government to insurance carriers 
writing insurance under the act and to self-insurers. 


E. DISTRESSED AREAS 


1. Federal assistance—No estimate ! 


As pointed out in the President’s 1959 budget message and also in the 1959 
Economic Report, the administration is proposing area-assistance legislation 
which will (1) place major responsibility on local citizens; (2) authorize loans to 
areas where unemployment has been well over the average for 2 or more years; 
authorize grants for technical assistance to these areas and to localities dependent 
upon a single industry or situated in rural low-income areas; and place leadership 
in the Department of Commerce with the assistance of other Federal agencies. 
(Draft bill has been cleared by the Bureau of the Budget and will be introduced 
shortly.) 





1 The Department currently is studying the draft bill and visualizing its program thereunder but, as yet, 
has not been able to prepare a firm cost estimate. 
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F. VETERANS 


1. Reemployment rights—No additional cost 


Would (1) provide equal reemployment protection for National Guardsmen 
and ready reservists performing the same training duty, (2) equalize the reinstate- 
ment period for persons called for training duty in cases where hospitalization 
continues after release from training duty, (3) shorten the period for application 
for reemployment rights by certain reservists who perform only short periods of 
training duty, and (4) clarify the meaning of ‘‘temporary’”’ employees. (Draft 
bill has been cleared by the Bureau of the Budget and will be introduced shortly.) 

Other proposals may subsequently be added to the Department’s legislative 
program for 1959. 

Total estimated cost of this program, $40,855,000.2 


MINIMUM WAGE FOR AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Focarty. Mr. Secretary, you said in a talk to the National 
Advisory Committee on Farm Labor just a couple of weeks ago: 

The greatest need at the moment is for an accurate and complete appraisal of 
the entire wage-and-hour question in agriculture. 

Secretary Mitchell. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty (reading): 

I have therefore given instructions for such study to start and it is now underway. 


Secretary Mrrcueu. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. You say: 

It will include, among other things, the facts on the piece and hourly rates 
actually being paid to agricultural workers, including the migrant. 

It will include the facts on the number of hours worked. 

It will include accurate appraisal on the relative merits of an across-the-board 
minimum-wage and maximum-hour requirement, of differentials established 
through a wage board procedure, and of statutory provision for changes over a 
period of time. 

It will include the facts about possible exemptions. 

It will analyze the probable impact on prices. 

And it will be finished before the second session of this Congress. 

Do you expect this study to go on almost all this year? 

Secretary Mircue.uu. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. And it will be made available by next January? 

Secretary MircHe.u. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty (reading): 

The minimum wage for migrants, and an extension of the annual worker plan 
or something like it will not constitute the end of our efforts. We will continue 
the direct attack on specific problems, 

Do you think that you can get a minimum wage for migrants? 

Secretary MircHe.u. Well, of course, if you can get a minimum 
wage for agricultural workers it would include migrants. We are 
talking about domestics here. 


MIGRANT HOUSING 


Mr. Focarty. You say: 

Loans to put up migrant housing are hard to get. 

Why is that? 

Secretary Mircue uy. Because of the nature of the construction and 
the temporary aspect of it. Most farmers find it difficult to finance 
migrant housing. 





2 Without cost of program for Federal assistance to distressed areas. 
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Mr. Focartry. The migrant laborer is still a big problem? 

Secretary MircuHe.u. Yes, he is. 

I think it is one of the major problems that we have in this country. 

Mr. Fogarty. It has just been brought to my attention that there 
are loans available through the Department of Agriculture for farmers 
to build machine sheds and barns and other things, and I am wonder- 
ing why loans are not made available by the Department of Agri- 
culture to farmers to build housing for these migrant workers. 

Secretary Mircue.u. I do not know. Maybe because they do not 
have the statutory authority. 


TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Mr. Denton. You show a decrease in the estimate for the total 
Department of $603,562,015 because of the expiration of the law 
providing for temporary unemployment compensation, and antici- 
pated decrease in unemployment insurance payments to veterans and 
Federal workers and nonrecurring employee compensation benefit 
payments. 

How much has been paid out under the law that we enacted last 
year providing for increased unemployment insurance? 

Secretary Mircue.t. The temporary unemployment compensa- 
tion bill which you enacted last year had $617 million-plus appro- 
priated for it. All of that was not spent because at the time of our 
estimates we did not know how many States would enter into the 
program. Mr. Dodson points out that the amount appropriated in 
1958 was $617 million and we have not repeated that request because 
the law expired. 

Mr. Denton. You say that the reduction in the total estimates for 
the Department is $603,562,015 and that the total estimate is 
$571,615,400. What I am trying to get at is, how much of that $603 
million is for the temporary unemployment insurance that we enacted 
last year? 

Secretary Mircue.u. I do not think they are parallel. We asked 
for $617 million last year, which Congress appropriated. We are not 
asking for anything next year. But there are certain other increases 
in our program which we balanced out, leaving a decrease of 
$603 562,015. 

‘Mr. Denton. You are going to get all that money back from the 
States that you advanced for that temporary unemployment in- 
surance? 

Secretary Mitrcne.u. Not until 1962, I believe. 

Mr. Denton. The State either pays you or you levy taxes until you 
collect it with interest? 

Secretary MircHeu. In 1962, yes. 

Mr. Denton. How many States took advantage of that? 

Secretary Mircue uu. I think 20 States, some 20 States. 

Mr. Denton. There are two things that bother me about that. 
The law expires in April? 

Secretary Mircue.u. That is right. 

Mr. Denron. And you have very nearly 5 million people unem- 
ployed, and there are quite a few unemployed in the district that I 
represent. What is going to happen to those people? What is going 
to be done about them when the law expires? 
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Secretary Mircue ti. That was the question that I tried to answer 
propounded by Mr. Fogarty. We are considering in the Department 
now for further discussion within the administration as to what pro- 
grams we will submit to the administration on this employment 
security. 

Mr. Denton. You have not determined whether you are going to 
ask to extend that or not? 

Secretary MircHEe.ti.. We have not determined. 


STATUS OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUNDS 


Mr. Denton. Here is the difficulty I see about this: Most all of 
the States have enough money in their unemployment insurance fund 
to take care of this increase without making it necessary to levy extra 
taxes, 

Secretary MircHeL.. Some of the States. 

Mr. Denton. Rhode Island does not. My State had ample funds. 
Do you say that is not right? 

Secretary MircHE.u. Pennsylvania does not and Rhode Island does 
not. There are a number of other States that do not. 

Mr. Focarry. Michigan, West Virginia, Oregon, Alaska, and several 
other States. 

Mr. Denton. The States will have to levy an extra tax, then? 
Now, you have 20 States taking advantage of this law. Some of 
them do not? 

Secretary MircHe.v. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. I would appreciate it if you would place in the record 
a table showing the amount in each State’s unemployment insurance 
account on January 1, 1958 and 1959. 

(The requested data follow:) 


BurEAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


State unemployment insurance reserves at the beginning of calendar years 1958 and 
1959 


{In thousands] 


Balance Balance | Balance Balance 

| Jan. 1, 1958 Jan. 1, 1959 Jan. 1, 1958 Jan. 1, 1959 

United States..| $8, 662, 101 $6,952,711 | Missouri___..- $226, 562 | $205, 467 
—_—- - —- Montana - 43, 816 35, 641 
Alabama....-..-......} 88, 368 68, 508 Nebraska. -. ; 39, 766 37, 816 
aR a ie a 1, 550 4,050 || Nevada 19, 720 16, 724 
Arizona. oma 58, 718 58, 854 New Hampshire 24, 999 22, 242 
NG eas 44, 727 39, 974 New Jersey -. ene 439, 803 358, 592 
California. -_- apes 998, 922 837, 236 New Mexico ; 40, 643 41, 591 
SS FE eae 76, 903 72, 538 |} New York............ 1, 355, 730 1, 121, 588 
Connecticut ___- 248, 478 185, 156 || North Carolina. 182, 207 | 169, 067 
Delaware... _.---- 15, 088 8,610 || North Dakota__-- 10, 223 | 9, 138 
District of Columbia. 58, 698 58,192 || Ohio < 618, 636 | 411, 960 
Sea 93, 621 | 85,125 || Oklahoma 53, 868 44, 539 
REN on scmdeehe | 151, 888 139, 456 || Oregon : : . 41, 894 28, 002 
Hawaii-_-_---- ee 23, 077 23, 227 Pennsylvania 346, 771 | 126, 249 
Idaho ee) 36, 570 | 32, 526 || Rhode Island _-..__- 31, 390 | 25, 534 
OS eee ee | 500, 574 360, 549 || South Carolina 75, 013 71, 834 
Indiana. _- a 212, 176 167,094 || South Dakota 14,179 | 14, 525 
Esc inccsos ; 113, 948 113, 191 Tennessee : J 91, 572 73, 514 
meee. ......-- ate 86, 088 81,174 (ee 301, 247 265, 426 
Kentucky. -....-.-..-- 121, 045 4 | ee ees | 40, 420 | 37, 732 
SS sits src 152, 871 146, 190 ||} Vermont... ------- 16, 928 | 14, 694 
NN cnn te dhcechaameis | 45, 537 re 92, 894 79, 922 
EON oid Sone) 116, 642 | 76, 603 || Washington___--_----| 204, 348 | 197, O81 
Massachusetts -...---- 317, 790 | 258, 687 || West Virginia--_---- 7,625 | 41, 271 
Michigan .........-..- 295, 025 | 198, 098 || Wisconsin_........---| 259,172 | 222, 886 
i 113, 488 | 83, 103 || Wyoming.._-.--.---- 16, 276 | 14, 648 


Diismeipgl........... | 34, 602 | 31, 167 |! | | 
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VARIATION IN STATE TAX RATES 


Mr. Denton. I think it is a bad thing when you have one State 
competing with another to get industry by saying there will be a low 
tax for unemployment insurance. We all said when we got into the 
recession that the unemployment insurance was a great built-in safe- 
guard against the depression. 

Secretary MiTcHELL. Yes 

Mr. Denton. Every body. I heard said it was fine. Of course, that 
was in the recession. But now, during the present period, we find the 
States bidding against each other by saying that there is a low tax 
for unemployment insurance. It seems to me the Government ought 
to take some stand on that to see that we have some Federal standard 
so that a good State will not be prejudiced by a bad State. 

Does your recommendation cover anything dealing with that 
problem? 

Secretary Mircue.y. I still have to answer it this way, Mr. 
Denton—we have not yet completed our consideration of this whole 
problem and we will not be in a position to answer that for some time 
until we have considered it. The advice we got from our Federal 
Advisory Council, which is a statutory council set up to advise us 
in this area, varied all the way from a recommendation there be 
established Federal standards to a recommendation that there be 
no change made in the present Federal-State law, so we have a varying 
advice of counsel, from the statutory body that was set up to advise 
us. 

As to the comment with regard to the difference that exists between 
State A and B as far as their unemployment tax is concerned, being 
a factor whether a company will locate in one State or another, it 
is hard for me to conceive that, all other things being equal, could 
be a factor at all because of the relatively low cost. 

Mr. Denton. That might be, but of course it is held out as an 
inducement. 

Secretary Mircue.ty. Employers I think look at the whole. 

Mr. Denton. Of course when it comes to the State legislature 
and it is proposed to increase the unemployment insurance, that 
is an argument that is made many, many times. 


EFFECT OF TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ON BUDGET 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Fogarty spoke about the question of balancing the budget. 
If you are to get this money back, actually you are not throwing the 
Government’s financial position out of gear at all, because the Govern- 
mept knows it will get it back. Money spent this way is like a bond 
issue; is that not right? 

Secretary MircHe ty. The intricacies of governmental bookkeeping 
are beyond my comprehension. 

Mr. Denton. Mine, too, and a good many other people. 

Secretary MircHe ty. However, addressing myself to the balancing 
of the budget, it seems to me that the people of this country expect 
the administration and the Congress to see to it that the budget for 
this year is balanced. 
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Mr. Denton. To balance that budget on the figures we have re- 
quires a very expanded qoonamny so we will take in an income of $9 
billion more than last year, which means there must be less unemploy- 
ment and more business activity. Is that not right? 

Secretary Mircueiyi. Yes. What we are talking about now is the 
period between July 1959 and June 1960. 

Mr. Denton. 6 to 18 months from now. 

Secretary Mircueu. All of the economic indicators would indicate 
that beginning with the latter part of this year we shall be in a high 
level of economic propsperity, which certainly will make a difference 
in the Treasury’s receipts for fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, they told us last year they had a half 
billion dollars surplus, and we got a $12.9 billion deficit. There might 
be miscalculations on that, too, but that is not your problem. 


EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER PEOPLE 


Let me go on to another question. I am interested in the old people. 
I think more people talk to me about that than any other subject. 
A man says, “I am over 45 years old and I can’t get a job.” If aman 
works in a factory and the factory stays in business, he has his seniority 
and he generally stays on. But when a company closes its doors, 
when an employer goes out of business, it is practically impossible 
for a man who has worked for this concern a great many years and is 
past 40 to get a job. 

I think we have gone along with you and appropriated money for 
an educational campaign. I think you did a very good job on it. I 
sent over for the documents that both your Department and Health, 
Education, and Welfare had written on this subject. The documents 
were a foot high. There is very good information in it which we have 
used. We have had an educational campaign, but it does not seem 
to be getting anywhere. I think you will have to have something 
more than education on it. That is my idea. 

You have put in the record the five States that have adopted antidis- 
criminatory laws? We did not get anywhere with child labor until we 
had Federallegislation onit. I donot believe weshall get anywhere with 
this until legislation is enacted. I know it is hard to enforce a law 
like that. I read the article on the subject which Mr. Brown gave 
me from New York. Of course, they showed there that New-York 
had a higher placement of old people than Massachusetts, which had 
a law at that time. Of course, otber factors could cause that, too. 

Secretary Mircue.y. I might point out, Mr. Denton, that in most 
of the States which have this legislation, to my knowledge the question 
of age as a discriminatory matter has been added to the already exist- 
ing legislation which prohibited discrimination because of race, color, 
and creed. 

Mr. Denton. I have had a bill in here for a number of years which 
made discrimination on account of age an unfair labor practice the 
same as discrimination on account of youth. I never have been able 
to get much consideration of it by a committee, but it seems to me 
something will have to be done if we are ever to solve the problem. 

When they ask me what can be done to protect older people in 
securing employment I say, “I have a bill in to protect older people 
in that respect, but I cannot get it out of committee. I have been 
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working all I can for you on that. The Department of Labor is dead 
against it and I cannot do anything about it with the Department 
taking this position.” 

Secretary MitcHe.tu. As one who is approaching the end of his 
term in office and also approaching age 60, philosophically I am all for 
you. 

Mr. Denton. I have passed the age of 60. 


IMPORTATION OF MEXICAN LABOR 


Another thing—about Mexican labor. We made some changes in 
the substantive law to provide that all expenses should be paid by 
the farmer who uses labor except the compliance. You have followed 
that in your recommendation this year, I take it. 

Secretary Mrrcnexu. That is right, sir. 


AVAILABILITY OF INDIAN LABOR 


Mr. Denton. I am on another committee which deals with Indians. 
There are a great many Indians in the same part of the country in 
which these Mexican laborers are employed. They are unemployed, 
and one Government agency is trying to find work for them. The 
testimony before our committee was that they are industrious. An- 
other member of the committee asked, ‘‘Why do we have to import 
Mexicans, people from another country, to do this work when we have 
Indians in the same neighborhood who can do the work and want the 
work?” Has any effort been made to give them work? 

Secretary Murircueiu. Certainly the Mexicans are not imported 
until it can be demonstrated by the local State authority that there 
is no domestic American labor available for these jobs. 

Mr. Denton. In the Bureau of Indian Affairs there is an agency to 
find work for these Indians. 

Secretary Mircneti. Which I assume would work in cooperation 
with the local employment office. The local employment office cer- 
tifies to us there are not any people available. Perhaps Mr. Brown 
can give you further information when he appears. 

Mr. Denton. Somebody else could answer this question, but I 
thought I would ask you about it. 

. Secretary MurcHeiu. I imagine that Indians are regarded as 
American citizens and are treated as such. If they are available for 
agricultural work in an area, the local State office would not certify 
that American labor is not available. It is only when we have a cer- 
tification that there is no American labor available that we permit the 
importation of Mexicans. 

Mr. Larrp. Is it not a fact that the Department of Labor is trying 
to recruit Indians? 

Secretary MircHEe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. A former member of this committee asked that 
question. 


MEXICAN LABOR EFFECT ON MECHANIZATION OF FARMING 


A leader of one of the farm bureaus in my State spoke about Mex- 
ican labor. He said he had been in a part of the country where they 
use it, and he noticed how much less machinery the farms there use 
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than he did. He said the fact that they could get this Mexican labor 
cheap prevented them from using machinery in the same way that 
he did. Of course, making machinery would give people in my 
part of the country work. I wonder what there is to that. 

Secretary Mircueiy. Undoubtedly in the whole history of mechan- 
ization, not only in farming but in industry, higher labor costs spur 
the employer to greater mechanization. If his fahor costs are low— 
and certainly the Mexican program provides minimum wages—it is 
likely that the employer would have no incentive to mechanize. 


CITY WORKER’S BUDGET 


Mr. Denton. You spoke about improving the cost-of-living index. 
In last year’s report we said something about bringing up to date the 
city worker’s budget. Does the cost-of-living index include that, 
too? 

Secretary MitcHe.u. No, it does not, sir. When Mr. Clague comes 
before you, he can give you the details on the city worker’s budget. 

Mr. Denton. They are not the same? 

Secretary MitcHetu. They are not the same, no, sir. 

Mr. Dodson tells me that we are doing some work on the city 
worker’s budget. Mr. Clague can give you the details. It is not the 
same as the Cabetiners Price Index. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 


APPROPRIATION HISTORY 1950-60 


Mr. Larrp. Mr. Secretary, last year I asked for a chart which was 
made a part of last year’s record on page 306, which covers the appro- 
riations for the Department of Labor for the last several fiscal years 
T would like to have that chart included at this point in the record. 
with the permission of the chairman, taking it through 1960. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
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OBLIGATIONS AND EMPLOYMENT, 1959 


Mr. Latrp. Also please place in the record a table showing funds 
available, obligations for the first 6 months, employment as of 
January 1 and the estimated average employment during the current 

ear. 
* Secretary MrircuHe.u. We will do that. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Statement of financial operations from direct appropriations and authorizations 




















Obligations Balance Average | Actual em- 
Bureau Total funds as of available employ- | ployment, 
available ! Dec, 31, 1958:| remainder ment for Dec. 31, 
of year the year 1958 
iaiarnicesaneinegneae la ieiiitaaaiiat ital Mt st Tn asl a ce ati ae 
| 
Office of the Secretary-...........-.. $1, 602, 000 $807, 819 $794, 181 | 178 182 
Office of the Solicitor. -...........- 2, 643, 000 1, 359, 684 1, 283, 316 | 328 321 
Bureau of Labor Standards__---..-- 2 1, 088, 000 602, 490 485, 510 109 123 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- 
Sp” RR RS RE a A eae 588, 000 296, 178 291, 822 68 77 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
EL, 3c cnucanscmedhennouenensl 4, 025, 000 2, 043, 608 1, 981, 392 487 483 
Bureau of Employment Security: | | 
Salaries and expenses__-_-.-_-..- 3 7, 096, 000 3, 596, 534 3, 499, 466 | 795 798 
Temporary unemployment | 
compensation. _.............| 4617, 928,315 | 4 325, 093, 162 292, 835, 153 3l 16 
Compliance activities... -.....- 519, 600 255, 400 | 264, 200 | 64 68 
Mexican farm labor program - - 5 1, 680, 000 881, 800 798, 200 287 265 
Grants to States........-...- 4 | 6 325, 600, 000 | $172, 033, 802 | 153, 566,408 |... | ening 
Unemployment compensation | 
for veterans and Federal | j 
EE i ieccutincosbens 7 8 120, 800,000 | 7 80, 387, 650 40, 412, 350 ns nnguipitastigetsnimanmadaaiade ead sade 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- | 
tion: 
Salaries and expenses. _........ 3, 067, 600 i, 566, 421 1, 501, 179 | 447 451 
Longshoreman’s rehabilitation 
7 I onc nein menue wae 51, 500 24, 003 27, 497 7 7 
Bureau of Labor Statistics......... 8, 019, 500 4, 076, 658 3, 942, 842 938 930 
WRG © FOO is ot iene 506, 000 256, 758 249, 242 60 58 
Wage and Hour Division. ......-.. 11, 417, 000 5, 919, 282 5, 497, 718 1, 329 1, SAL 
a i te ee Se 1, 106, 631, 515 | 599,201,039 | 507, 430, 476 5, 128 5, 120 


1 Includes Pay Act costs. 

2 Excludes $690,000 proposed anpppeneene for expanded maritime safety (Public Law 85-742) and wel- 
fare and pension plan disclosure (Public Law 85-836). 

’ Excludes $53,500 for proposed supplemental for Federal administrative costs for unemployment compen- 
sation for ex-servicemen’s program. 

4 Excludes $47,771,685 obligated in June. 

To be derived by transfer from the farm labor supply revolving fund. 

6 Includes $24,174,400 advanced in June 1958. 

7 Includes $9,246,932 advanced in June. 

§ Excludes proposed supplemental $41,200,000. 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Larrp. Mr. Secretary, in the discussion this morning of your 
budget request, there was not too much said about the employment 
security programs as carried on by the various States. Are you 
satisfied with the administration and the progress which has been made 
with the employment security programs by the several States? 

Secretary Mircuetu. I would not want to say we are ever satisfied, 
Mr. Laird, and neither are the States. I think our joint efforts are 
always directed toward a continuous improvement of both the 
Federal operation and the State operation. I think that we have 
improved it. 

Mr. Larrp. I read over a speech which you made last fall in Chicago 
in which you made a very critical examination and offered some 
constructive criticism as to what should be done. Has there been 
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any progress in the last 6 or 7 months along the lines outlined by you? 

Secretary MircHe.y. Usually the employment sec urity people at 
the State level invite the Secretary of Labor to these meetings, and he 
is expected to spout a lot of platitudes. I felt the speech at C hicago 
was an opportunity to say what was on my mind with relation to one 

phase of this program, the Employment Service. I think many States, 
in their anxiety to meet the current situation of a claimant for unem- 
ployment compensation, have neglected the very basic problem, which 
is putting people to work. I recognize during this period it would be 
difficult. 

As a result of that prodding there has been at least one meeting, if 
not more, of the State administrators and their staffs with our staff, 
looking toward improvement. When Mr. Goodwin appears, I think 
he can give you the details. I think there is now a greater recognition 
of the need for improvement in the Employment Service than there 
ever has been before. 

Mr. Larirp. As I read that speech over, I felt that you were any- 
thing but satisfied with the work which was beng carried on. Par- 
ticularly gettin, people to work in the States. 

Secretary MircHe ty. That is right. When vou say “satisfied,” | 
am never satisfied. I do not think anybody in an administrative 
job should be. 

Mr. Larrp. I think the Department of Labor does have a real 
responsibility to prod the States on, and I was glad vou took advantage 
of that opportunity. 


EXTENSION OF MINIMUM WAGE COVERAGE 


Mr. Secretary, we had a dicussion about the minimum wage. I 
know it has been your feeling for some time that we should be moving 
in the direction of the extension of coverage rather than talking about 
the dollar figures. Do vou think that the public has an awareness of 
the real effects of extension of coverage as against the dollar figure? 
It seems to me in the public mind they keep talking about the dollar 
figure as if that were the all-important factor, when actually as you 
look over this program it seems to me not to be the most important 
factor. 

Secretary Mircueuy. Mr. Laird, we have always felt that the exten- 
sion of coverage was a neglected area in the improvement of the law. 
For the last 3 or 4 vears we have each vear recommended to the 
Congress an extension of coverage. J think that an extension of 
coverage of the act is a very necessary and highly desirable thing for 
Congress to do, because now and in the years to come, as our labor 
force grows, a smaller percentage will be engaged in manufacturing 
work and a larger percentage engaged in service work. It is in this 
area of service that the workers are unprotected by minimum wage. 
For that reason we think that extension to those people engaged in 
service occupations is very necessary. 


EFFECT OF IMPORTED FOREIGN GOODS ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Larrp. What effect do vou think the import of cheap labor 
from abroad has upon our unemployment figures today? 

Secretary Mircue ty. You are talking now of the import of farm 
labor? 
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Mr. Larrp. No, I am talking about the import of cheap labor costs 
in a total dollar value of things that we import. 

Secretary MircnHe.u. Undoubtedly, as I said earlier to the chair- 
man, in certain industries the foreign competition affects the employ- 
ment of American workers. However, since as a nation we are com- 
mitted to reciprocal trade, I think our purpose should be to expand 
our export market as much as possible and to help in whatever way 
we can to raise the standard of living and, therefore, the wages of 
workers in other parts of the world. Overall, the American worker 
fares well because of this reciprocal trade policy. As I said before, 
there are 4 million workers employed in manufacturing goods for ex- 
port, handling goods in foreign trade, as opposed to an undetermined 
figure of 150,000 or 100,000 who may be directly affected by the import 
of foreign goods. 

Mr. Lairp. It seems to me that in these figures you always compare 
total dollars rather than the total amount of man-hours involved in the 
import and exports. We continue to talk about total dollars rather 
than man-hours. 

Secretary Mircuetit. That may be so. I like to talk in terms of 
men employed, because that is more in line with my responsibility 
and job 

Mr. Lairp. I found last year the plywood workers in my district 
were very much concerned about plywood exports and the manage- 
ment of the particular concern was supporting them in their position. 
Now I find the management setting up tremendous import facilities, 
plants aud everything else, abroad. A firm in my State will be one 
of the biggest importers in the United States of plywood from Japan. 
It is a hard thing to explain when you are back home in Wisconsin. 

Secretary Mircne.u. As you know, under the Reciprocal Trade 
Act which Congress passed a couple of years ago, where an industry 
is injured there is an escape clause for some protection to that in- 
dustry where it has been hurt. That has been used to some degree 
in protecting certain industries in this country. IT do not know 
whether plywood is one of those or not. The plywood industry has 
gone before the Tariff Commission, and they are before them again 
now. I think the hearings start in April. 


PROPOSED LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. Larrp. Mr. Secretary, as far as the Department of Labor is 
concerned, we shall get into specifics on each one of the budget items 
in the next week or two, and this is more or less an overall policy dis- 
cussion of the work of the Department of Labor. It seems to me 
that there is a great fear on the part of the American public that we 
are not. moving rapidly enough towards corrective labor legislation in 
the field of secondary boycotts, blackmail picketing, and the so-called 
no man’s land. Do you not feel that the Department of Labor has a 
responsibility to alert the American people to these problems? 

Secretary MircHeu. Certainly it is my responsibility. We partici- 
pated in the drafting of the legislation which the President recom- 
mended several weeks ago to Congress, and that legislation has in it 
20 points, 3 of which are the items you have mentioned—organiza- 
tional blackmail picketing, the secondary boycott, and the resolution 
of the no man’s land problem. The matter is now before the Senate. 
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I testified before the Senate committee last week. I expect to testify 
before the House committee. 

A number of bills have been entered and some more, I understand, 
are to be submitted to both the House and the Senate, My own 
feeling is that any legislation which directs itself toward antiracketeer- 
ing should contain at least these three provisions in addition to others. 


WELFARE AND PENSION REPORTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Larrp. This last year Congress took action to set up a new 
welfare and pension program which is to be handled by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. As I understand that bill, it merely made the Depart- 
ment of Labor the depository for certain reports to be filed by manage- 
ment and by labor, depending on who was responsible for the particular 
funds involved. 

How much increase is there in this budget request which is directly 
related to that legislation? 

Secretary MircHe.tu. We have a supplemental estimate for 1959 of 
$450,000, which is included in the President’s budget for later sub- 
mission, and I think it is before the Congress now. Our estimate for 
1960 in order to put this program on an annual basis is $895,000. 

Mr. Larrp. Does that cover all the expenses, including the addi- 
tional expenses that are involved in the Solicitor’s office? 

Mr. Dopson. Three attorneys and two clerical employees in the 
Solicitor’s office. 

Mr. Larrp. Is that included in those figures? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. Those figures were in the opening statement, I believe, 
but I was trying to get the overall cost of that particular program. 

Mr. Dopson. $43,000, which includes 

Mr. Latrp. Could you supply that? I would like the overall 
figure, because I thought from your opening statement that applied 
only to the operation of that particular division. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The overall cost is $895,000 for the Bureau of Labor Standards and $43,000 
for the Office of the Solicitor or a total of $938,000 on an annual basis. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Secretary, I notice that your plans are quite broad 
for the administration of that particular law, and you have made 
certain administrative determinations in the Department of Labor. 
Were those made in an effort to make the law work? 

Secretary Mitcue.u. Mr. Laird, as you know, the administration 
supported a bill last year which was much more comprehensive and 
much more workable, in our opinion, and afforded a greater protec- 
tion to those people who had equities in these pension and welfare 
funds. Personally, I was greatly disappointed that the Congress did 
not act in this area but, instead, passed a bill which, as you said, pro- 
vides that the Department of Labor is the custodian of the reports 
that are filed. 

We attempted in developing our procedures to do what any reason- 
able person would do to make a law which had many defects in it 
work, without exceeding our authority or without going beyond the 
limits that the legislative history in the Congress seemed to indicate. 
There are many defects in the present law. We propose before the 
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end of this session to submit to Congress some suggested revisions in 
order to make the law work more adequately. 

Mr. Lairp. Have you any recourse when anyone responsible for 
one of these funds files a report and you are confident the information 
is not correct? 

Secretary Mircne.w. If we look down the filings and see if every- 
thing is filled in, we have no authority and no responsibility to evalu- 
ate at all the accuracy of those reports. This responsibility and 
authority, of course, were included in our original recommendation 
to the Congress. 

Mr. Larrp. How are you going to make these reports available to 
individuals? I should think there would be a tremendous cost 
involved. 

Secretary Mircuetit. We intend, of course, to make them avail- 
able in a public document room as specified by Congress. Mr. Gil- 
hooley can perhaps tell how we intend to do it for individuals. 

Mr. Gituoo.ery. We will furnish copies of the report to individuals 
at cost. 

Mr. Larirp. You will cover the cost of the copies through a charge 
which is made? 

Mr. Gityoouey. That is right. 

Mr. Lairp. So there is nothing in this budget to cover the cost of 
making copies of these reports available to individuals writing in to 
the Department of Labor? 

Secretary MircuEe.u. No. There is cost included, however, to make 
copies available in a document room. You have to have room, space, 
files, and so on. That item of expense is included. 


FIRMNESS OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Latrp. Do you feel that on the basis of the budget which has 
been presented to this committee, the Department of Labor can do 
an adequate and effective job in fiscal year 1960? 

Secretary MircHEuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Laird, Mr. Dodson has just called my attention to one fact 
which I think is included in the tenor of your questions. All of our 
estimates, which includes the $895,000 are predicated on the receipt 
of about 250,000 plans. No one knows how many plans we shall 
receive. No one knows their extent. As I said in my statement, it 
could be anywhere from 250,000 to 1,250,000. If the actual receipt 
of plans is nearer the 1,250,000 than it is to 250,000, our expenses 
may be higher than we have estimated. 

Mr. Larrp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


Mr. Focarry. As you know, Mr. Secretary, a White House Con- 
ference on Aging will be held in 1961. 

Secretary MircueE.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You may supply for the record what, if anything, 
the Department of Labor has been called upon to do and what your 
plans are in connection with the holding of this conference. 

Secretary MrrcHEe.i. We have participated and have been called 
on to do certain things. 
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Mr. Foaarry. Will you provide a detailed statement? 
Secretary MircHeE.t. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to follows: ) 


For the White House Conference on Aging, the Department of Labor will 
assume responsibility for program plans and background materials relating to 
employment opportunities of older workers, and will cooperate with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and other members of the Federal Council on 
Aging in working out the general plans for the Conference. 

The Department is presently undertaking this work with its regular staff. 
However, the appointments of one full-time professional staff member and one 
stenographer to devote full time to this program have just been authorized by 
HEW from the special funds provided to them for conference planning in fiscal 
1959. 

ACTIVITIES IN FISCAL 1959 


In this fiseal year the Department of Labor is emphasizing assistance to the 
States in organizing State and local conferences on aging, which are to be held 
prior to the White House Conference. This is being carried out through the 
State employment security agencies, with technical assistance and materials 

rovided by the Department of Labor. Letters were sent by the Bureau of 
<mployment Security on October 7, 1958, and February 6, 1959, to all State 
employment security agencies urging their participation in the preparatory work 
for these conferences. The letter of February 6, 1959, lists ways in which the 
State agencies can assist State and local committees in organizing conferences. 
A copy of this letter is appended for the record. 

Information is being assembled for a ‘‘Fact Book’’ which can be provided to 
State and local groups and to the National Conference for their discussion of 
employment problems. 

Additional studies of the performance of workers in different age groups are 
currently underway in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which can be used by the 
conferences. This year the studies are in the white-collar field. 

The BLS is this year completing a budget for an elderly couple, which will be 
priced in 20 cities in fiseal 1960. This budget, based largely on data collected 
primarily for the Consumer Price Index but with some additional pricing, will be 
useful to many groups concerned with the problems of maintenance of elderly 
people, which will be discussed at the Conference, especially agencies in the social 
welfare field. 

ACTIVITIES FOR FISCAL 1960 


For fiscal 1960, it is now tentatively planned that activities in preparation for 
the White House Conference on Aging will be expanded along the lines outlined 
below, within the limits of available funds. The Department’s activities are 
being coordinated by the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Employment and 
Manpower, and the Departmental Committee on Aging. 

Completion of the “Fact Book’’ on employment and age, with relevant 
background materials. 

2. Continuing review of legislation affecting employment of older workers 
including effectiveness of State laws against discrimination in hiring because of age. 

3. Further assistance to State and local conferences along the lines outlined in 
the BES letter to State employment security agencies (February 6, 1959). Infor- 
mational materials will be provided by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, and the Bureau of Employment Security. 

4. Continued assistance to State agencies in carrying out these functions, 
including such activities as the following: 

Development of guides for conducting labor-management institutes and 
older worker forums. 

Conduct of several older worker demonstration projects in selected local 
offices to demonstrate what can be done for 40-plus workers through effective 
utilization of tested techniques. 

Continuation of training programs for local office staff now functioning as 
older worker specialists, as well as all other staff members who are serving 
older workers. 

Development of a guide for conducting surveys of State older worker 
programs, as is now being done in Michigan. 

Preparation of technical guides for conducting State and area studies on 
the problems of older workers. 
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Assistance to State agencies in determining need for research into inade- 
quately explored areas. 

Assistance to State agencies in encouraging implementation of research 
findings so that actual results of programs to aid middle-aged and older 
workers may be presented at the White House Conference on Aging. 

5. Research activities will be continued by the Department, and outside 
research will be stimulated where possible to provide materials for conference 
use. The following types of studies are illustrations of those which are planned: 

Performance of the aging worker. 

Earnings in relation to age. 

Effect of the hiring of middle-aged and older workers on pension and 
insurance costs. 

Occupational research to determine the physical and other requirements 
of jobs as ‘they relate to the best utilization of middle-aged and older 
persons. 

Utilization of tests in serving older workers. 

Development of potential abilities of middle-aged and older workers 
through training and retraining to meet manpower needs of changed or new 
industries and the needs of our national defense. 

Retirement policies and practices which permit the best utilization of the 
abilities of older workers. 

Budget for an elderly couple. 


{Employment Service Program Letter No. 958] 


U.S. D=PARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
Washington, D.C., February-6, 1959. 
To: All State employment security agencies. 
Subject: White House Conference on Aging. 

The White House Conference on Aging Act provides fo planning and con- 
ducting in each State prior to January 1961 a State conference on aging for the 
purpose of developing facts and recommendations and preparing a report of 
findings to the White House Conference. A copy of this act was sent to you 
with Employment Service Program Letter No. 927, dated October 7, 1958. 

Attached is a copy of a letter on this subject which was sent recently to the 
Governor and, as appropriate, the Governor-elect of each State by Dr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secretary, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Dr. 
Flemming suggested that the States hold one or more State conferences on aging 
prior to the national conference and that the State meetings be preceded or 
supplemented by community meetings. 

A principal objective of the White House Conference, as well as the State and 
local conferences, is to improve and develop programs to better utilize the expe- 
rience and skills of the Nation’s middle-aged and older workers. 

Attached are suggestions on what a State employment security agency May 
do in preparation for State and local conferences on aging during 1959 or 1960 
leading up to the White House Conference on Aging in January 1961. The 
points listed are in preliminary form and may be modified when specifie plans 
are developed. We urge each State agency to contact appropriate authorities 
within the State and to participate in planning for local and State conferences 
on aging. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. Goopwin, Director. 


[Attachment A to ESPL No. 958] 


U.S. DEPARTMENT oF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., December 12, 1958. 

Drar GovERNOR ———-: Public Law 85-908 provides that the President shall 
call a White House Conference on Aging to be held in Washington, D.C., in 
January 1961. 

A copy of this act, passed by the 2d session of the 85th Congress and approved 
by President Eisenhower on September 2, 1958, is enclosed. 

Under this act, as Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, I am directed 
by Congress to plan for the Conference with the cooperation of other appropriate 
Federal departments and the assistance of an Advisory Committee to the White 
House Conference on Aging. 
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The act authorizes funds to assist the States in preparing for the White House 
Conference on Aging and in sending delegates to the national meeting. States 
may make applications for grants of not less than $5,000 nor more than $15,000, 

Although Congress has not yet appropriated funds for these grants, I am writing 
you now as it may be necessary for your State legislature to pass enabling legisla- 
tion to permit use of such a Federal grant when it becomes available. Also, 
although no matching funds are required, you may wish to recommend additional 
appropriations by your State legislature. 

In line with the intent of Congress, it is the hope of the President and myself 
that the States will hold one or more State conferences on aging prior to the na- 
tional gathering, and that the State meetings will be preceded or supplemented by 
community meetings. This Department and other appropriate Federal depart- 
ments are ready to help in every way possible. 

I am sure you are in agreement with the objectives of the White House Con- 
ference on Aging, as set forth in the act, that immediate action must be taken to 
improve and develop programs to better utilize the experiences and skills of our 
older people, to better circumstances for them, and to further research on aging. 
Sincerely yours, 

Artuur §S. FLEMMING, Secretary. 





[Attachment B to ESPL No. 958] 


Wuat a State Acency May Do In PREPARATION FOR STATE AND LocAL Con- 
FERENCES ON AGING DuriInG 1959 or 1960 LEADING UP TO THE WHITE HovsE 
CONFERENCE ON AGING IN JANUARY 1961 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of State and local conferences on aging is to develop recommenda- 
tions for further research and action in the field of aging which will further the 
policies set forth in section 102 of the White House Conference on Aging Act. 
Of special concern to a State employment security agency is the specific purpose 
of “assuring middle-aged and older persons equal opportunity with others to 
engage in gainful employment which they are capable of performing, thereby 
gaining for our economy the benefits of their skills, experience, and productive 
capacities.” 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Encourage formation of a State committee (council or commission) on aging, 
if one does not exist. In general, the type of organization is: 

(a) An interdepartmental committee (established by the Governor), or 

(b) A citizens advisory committee (established by the Governor or the 
State legislature), or 

(c) A legislative committee (established by the State legislature), or 

(d) A combination of the above types. 

One copy of the “Directory of Official State Agencies on Aging,” as of November 
1, 1958, prepared by the Special Staff on Aging, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, is enclosed for your use. Where appropriate, State agencies should 
seek representation on existing committees and on new committees as they are 
formed. Such action is desirable in order that there may be a clear understand- 
ing of the role of the Employment Service and that the State agency may par- 
ticipate fully in breaking down age barriers to employment and in helping middle- 
aged and older jobseekers to find suitable employment. 

2. Encourage formation of an employment subcommittee of the overall State 
committee, if such a subcommittee does not exist. It is particularly important 
that this be done since (a) many persons at 35 face age barriers to employment, 
(b) employment is only one of the many fields covered by the overall committee, 
(c) most of the fields covered by the overall committee are concerned exclusively 
with the retired and over 65 age group, and (d) those seeking employment, most 
of whom are in the 45 to 64 age group, constitute a group which is many times 
larger than the 65-and-over group. 

(a) Composition of committee: respected, influential leaders representative of — 

(1) Employers, both large and small. 

(2) Labor organizations. 

(3) Training and rehabilitation agencies. 
(4) State employment security agency. 
(5) Other agencies and groups. 
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(b) Functions: Promotional, educational, and other activities to stimulate 
actions with regard to— 
(1) Hiring new employees on the basis of ability, not age. 
(2) Making best use of existing skills of employed workers. 
(3) Retaining in employment workers who are able and want to work. 
(4) Helping employees to prepare for retirement. 
(5) Assisting retired persons in their employment problems. 
(6) Furnishing leads to job opportunities. 

3. Encourage formation of overall local committees on aging in appropriate 
areas of the State. Suggestions regarding such committees are given on pages 
111-112 of “Services to Older Workers by the Public Employment Service,’’ 
BES No. E-169, May 1957, and in “Training Aid 33” of ‘“Training Aids—Services 
to Older Workers,” supplement to “Training Unit 16,” part A, November 1957. 

4. Encourage formation of an employment subcommittee of the overall local 
committee, if such a subcommittee does not exist. The composition and func- 

tions of the local subcommittee should be similar to those of the State subcom- 
mittee (see 2 above). 

5. Participate in planning activities of State commission or other body— 

(a) To determine the existing gaps in the State’s program for the aging. 

(b) To explore ways and means of narrowing or eliminating these gaps. 

(c) To accumulate relevant facts and statistics would be of interest and 
value to participants in the State conference. 

(d) To decide upon areas of major emphasis. 

6. Present to the State planning body the facts and findings of any research, 

studies, or surveys which may have already been completed in such areas as— 

(a) Productivity of the aging worker. 

(b) Effect of hiring of middle-aged and older workers on pension and in- 
surance costs. 

(ec) Preretirement counseling programs. 

(d) Employer attitudes behind restrictive hiring practices. 

(e) Occupational research to determine the physical and other requirements 
of jobs as they relate to the best utilization of middle-aged and older persons. 

(f) Retirement policies and practices which permit the best utilization of 
the abilities of older workers. 

7. Determine need for research into inadequately explored areas, and recom- 
mend to the State planning body how such activities may be carried out. 

8. Encourage implementation of research findings so that actual results of 
rograms to aid middle-aged and older workers may be presented at the White 
louse Conference on Aging. 

9. Experiment with new or different approaches for appropriate informational 
and educational activities, and in stimulating appropriate actions by community 
groups, such as chambers of commerce, trade associations, labor organizations, 
and civic, fraternal, and religious groups. 

10. Become familiar with sentiments in the State for and against actual or 
Re nosed legislation affecting the employment of middle-aged and older persons. 
n States already having such legislation, assist in evaluating the effects of such 
laws on employment of older workers. 

U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Employment 
Service, Washington, D.C., February 1959. 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION AND CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Focartry. Also will you supply for the record what you are 
doing in the field of defense mobilization and civil defense? 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes, sir; we will. 

Mr. Focartry. How much you are spending, and also how much 
you are being reimbursed. 

Mr. Dopson. We have a transfer from the OCDM. 

Mr. Focarry. Everything is transferred? 

Mr. Donson. All the employees who are working on this program 
full time are paid out of this. People working any substantial part 
of their time are paid by the OCDM. 

(The requested information follows :) 


U.S. DepaARTMENT OF LaBor, Orrice or CiviL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Reimbursement in fiscal year 1959 under memorandum of understanding, 
contract No. DCM-—SR-59-—14, dated October 7, 1958. 
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Current staff by activity 


ACTIVITY A—EXPANSION, TRAINING AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOR FORCE 
(BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECORITY) 





Grade Annual rate 


Manpower coordinator i : $13, 978 
Employment service officer 12, 075 
D 10, 150 

5, 408 


ACTIVITY C—STATISTICAL PROGRAM IN SUPPORT OF POLIGY AND ACTION 
GUIDANCE (BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS) 


Defense mobilization coordinator (statistical) 
Secretary ; 





ACTIVITY F—CENTRAL COORDINATION (OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY) 
} | 
Mobilization coordinator ____- is ra GS-16_......| $15, 150 
Resources and requirements officer. --............------- ee vaaneta GS-15....... 
Emergency manpower advisor Sieh Ceres gk 
Compensation plan adviser Sanninbe é at OE itisicinn 
Secretary ara E : ..-| GS-7 
NI ss cau kucustbaacamnas band .--| GS-5 
| GS-5... 
i 


Current financial status of allocation to the Department of Labor: 


Obligations, Nov. 2, 1958—Jan. 31, 1959__- _ $26, 956 
Balance available to June 30, 1959 ; 58, 044 


Total available___- 85, 000 


{Contract No. DCM-SR-59-14} 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE 
MosimizaTION AND U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: By virtue of the authority contained in the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended (Public Law 920, 81st Cong.) particularly section 201(b), 
and pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 (23 F. R. 4991) and in aceord- 
ance with authority contained in Executive Order 10773 of July 1, 1958 (23 F.R. 
5061) an order is hereby placed with the U.S. Department of Labor for the fur- 
nishing to the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization the following services: 

The Department of Labor shall develop plans, procedures, and field directives 
necessary to assist the several States and to provide coordination of a nationwide 
system of employment service offices for determining requirements of, and recruit- 
ing, referring, and utilizing workers to meet civil defense needs in an emergency, 
_nd shall perform such other functions as are consistent with the national civil 
and defense mobilization plan involving emergency missions heretofore assigned to 
the Department of Labor where operational capability must be developed in the 
field. 

The Department of Labor, upon its acceptance of this order, shall proceed 
immediately to commence the performance of the services called for herein; and 
shall pursue such work with all diligence to the end that the services to be per- 
formed under this agreement may be completed on or before June 30, 1959 

The maximum amount for which the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
shall be responsible is $85,000 and any expenditures or obligation by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in excess of that amount in furtherance of performance hereunder, 
shall be at its own risk. Reimbursement under this agreement shall be made by 
a transfer of funds on standard form 1151 executed by the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. Quarterly progress reports will be submitted by the De- 
partment of Labor showing the progress to date; financial reports showing all 
moneys expended and encumbered will be submitted monthly. A final report, 
containing the conclusions and recommendations of the Department of Labor 
will be submitted on or before the expiration of this agreement. 
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The U.S. Department of Labor’s acceptance of this order will be indicated by 
affixing its signature to four copies hereof and returning the executed copies to 
the contracting officer. Such acceptance will constitute this order and agreement 
on the terms set forth herein. 


OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 


1959 SuPpPLEMENTALS 


Mr. Focarry. You have some requests for supplemental appro- 
priations pending now. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Foaartry. Those are going before the deficiency subcommittee 
which is a change. Will you put into the record the justification for 
each one of these, why they are necessary. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


SCHEDULE ON SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION AND REVISED ESTIMATES 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Standards 


Present appropriation or estimate j iis #1, 004, 000 
Additional amounts available ec 4 Jae — 6, 148 


Total amount available : 997, 852 
Apportionment: 
Ist quarter. -_-.- 
2d quarter. - - 
3d quarter 
4th quarter 


Total, apportionments and reserves 4 997, 852 
Obligations: 

Ist quarter (actual) - 2 5 geceotede aisle 286, 757 

2d quarter (actual) Bucks 309, 585 

3d quarter (estimated) cea eagerness ace 450, 810 

4th quarter. (estimated) e aie baa : 724, 700 


Total actual and estimated obligations. 
Less total amount available 


Estimated supplemental required _ _ - 

Estimated supplemental ineluded in latest budget 

Date needed: 
For obligation, Feb. 15, 1959 
For expenditure, Mar. 1, 1959. 

Estimated expenditures from supplemental: In budget Revised 
In current fiscal year canen , $80,000 $680, 00C 


In next fiscal year___- 4, 000 94, 000 
After next fiscal year - - 


Total Satna 84, 000 774, 000 
Actual obligations, last 3 months: 
October ___-- eee a 105, 335 
November - _ - 95, 828 
December-_-- --- 108, 422 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


BurEAvU OF LABOR STANDARDS 





SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses,’ Bureau of Labor 
Standards, including necessary expenses for the performance of safety functions of the 
Secretary under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, ag 
amended (72 Stat. 835); and for the performance of functions vested in the Secretary 
by sections 8 (b) and (c) of the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act (72 Stat. 
997) ; $774,000.” 

The appropriation language contains provisions for funds for carrying out 
responsibilities of the Secretary of Labor under the 1958 amendments to section 
41 of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act and the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, which provides for the registration 
and disclosure of employee welfare and pension benefit plans. 


Amounts available for obligation 


ee ES RA Ge ee RTS $1, 004, 000 
Revised estimate for— 
Pay Act costs authorized by Public Law 85-462_......._-_--_- 84, 000 
Welfare and pension plan administration, Public Law 85-836 _ - 450, 000 
Expanded maritime safety activities, Public Law 85-742____- 240, 000 
Mevised estimatess. G24 Lc. Misc cei a wa- A OS eva ean 1, 778, 000 


Obligations by activities 
































1959 enacted appro- | Revisedestimate | Change 
| priation | 
Description ao f= ea ee ae eee 
| } | 
| Position Amount Position Amount | Position Amount 
et PICT Et aicocamace 
1, Improving State labor legislation 21 $163, 900 21 $178, 900 | ‘ | ++-$15, 000 
2. Improving conditions of migra- | | 
tory workers__- : 7 58, 900 7 | 64, 100 mata +5, 200 
3. Reducing industrial accidents 36 | 380, 500 107 652, 300 +71 | +271,800 
4. Protecting young workers and | 
promoting their employment | } 
opportunities__._.--- 12 | 85, 300 12 93, 300 | | +-8, 000 
5. Promoting employment of the | | 
physically handicapped -- 17 | 201, 600 17} 214,700 |-- ...| +18, 100 
6. Registration of labor union data__| 5 | 27, 400 5 0 100 |. <ss0- | +2, 700 
7. Registration and disclosure of | | | 
welfare and pension plan data__|----- |---- ; 90 | 450, 000 +90 | +450, 000 
8, Executive direction and manage- | | | | 
ment services..........-...-..-- 12| 86, 400 12/ 94,600 | --| +8, 200 
Total direct obligations- -- 110 1, 004, 000 | 271 1, 778, 000 +161 +-774, 000 
| | | 
Obligations by objects 
| 1959 enacted | Revised | Change 
appropriation; estimate | 
Total number of permanent positions.-...............--.-----. 110 271 | +161 
Average number of all employees. ............-...---------..- 109 167 | +58 
en ake swansnesedecewsetany ¥ ~ $735, 500 $1, 209, 700 | ~ 4-$474, 200 
Rd Se i cules uanuenencuine 61, 800 82, 800 | +21, 000 
ee RNS CN a. noviecwdcwecs uns sucsaeeenn 6, 800 7,300 | +500 
OS Uommuniontion services.............................-... 23, 400 46, 100 | +22, 700 
ee os a ee eg valida aud 9, 900 | +9, 900 
06 Printing and reproduction. ____.._.- SEEN ar EPS 86, 000 | 179, 600 +93, 600 
07 Other contractual services. ............--- italiana bea 19, 400 70, 500 | +51, 100 
Nee NG ne ccsnenunanchoncoueuesanene 19, 500 | 39, 700 | +20, 200 
en eubaaboncuecunw’ sick 5, 800 | 59, 300 | +53, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions......-...-.--.-.--.-- 45, 300 | 70, 100 | +24, 800 
EEL EET 500 | 3, 000 +2, 500 
Total obligations _-_...__. Dk StikeeecSeedcbSieduedes dudes 1, 004, 000 1, 778, 000 +-774, 000 
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Summary of changes 


Baquted soprepriétion, .......- cepeccecaupeee cenvcecesssuausepes $1, 004, 000 
MEINOG CUMIMNUN os 6 nan pnw oe ce hee docentes ceaseke of oae eee 1, 778, 000 

Dappboegtel CA, «oc cunucdneddbenscnnneavemcucentn 774, 000 
Mandatory items: Pay increases under Public Law 85-462---____- 84, 000 


Program increase items (new or expanded): 
To provide staff for expanded safety activities under amend- 
ments to sec. 41 of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act (Public Law 85-742) (71 positions, 
$134,000; noniabor, $106,000)... .-cc<acagsenqgceemeee 240, 000 
To provide staff for receiving, identifying, examining, process- 
ing, tabulating, receipting, and filing a minimum of 250,000 
plan descriptions under the Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act (Public Law 85-836) (90 positions, $264,200; 
noniador, $185,800). .....25.<6.0 ee ee ce See eee 450, 000 


Activity 3. Repucine INpusTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


This estimate requests $240,000 for fiscal year 1959 to carry out provisions of 
amended section 41 of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act, authorizing a system of safety rules, regulations, and safety inspections, and 
training services. 


I. RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


The enacted legislation (Public Law 85-742) requires every employer under 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act engaged in stevedor- 
ing, ship repair, and miscellaneous harbor work to ‘‘furnish and maintain employ- 
ments and places of employment which shall be reasonably safe for his employees 
in all employments covered by this act and shall install, furnish, maintain, and 
use such devices and safeguards with particular reference to equipment used by 
and working conditions established by such employers as the Secretary may 
determine by regulation or order to be reasonably necessary to protect life, health 
and safety of such employees and to render safe such employment and places of 
employment, and to prevent injury to his employees.”’ 

Specifically, the Secretary of Labor is authorized to— 

1. Formulate, promulgate and enforce safety regulations applicable to employ - 
ments under the act. 

2. Make studies and investigations with respect to safety provisions and the 
causes and prevention of injuries and from time to time to make to Congress such 
recommendations as he may deem proper as to the best means of preventing such 
injuries. 

3. Provide for the establishment and supervision of programs for the education 
and training of employers and employees in the recognition, avoidance, and pre- 
vention of unsafe working conditions. 

4, Consult with and advise employers as to the best means of preventing 
injuries. 

5. Hold such hearings, issue such orders, and make such decisions, based upon 
findings of fact, as are deemed to be necessary to enforce the regulations. 

In enforcing and administering the provisions of this act the Secretary is 
authorized to— 

1. Utilize the services of any agency of the United States or any State agency 
engaged in similar work (with the consent of such agency). 

2. Promote uniformity in safety standards in employments covered by this 
act through cooperative action with any agency of the United States or with 
any State agency engaged in similar work. 


II. PROPOSED PROGRAM 


In carrying out the Secretary’s responsibilities for administering and enforcing 
the provisions of section 41 as amended, the following activities will be required: 


1. Code development 

Codes prescribing reasonable safety standards will be formulated for stevedoring 
and ship-repair operations respectively. Preliminary drafts will be made by the 
Bureau staff in consultation with technical representatives of the employers 
labor, the U.S. Coast Guard, insurance companies, and other governmental and 
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private agencies. The resulting drafts will be distributed to all interested parties 
for their information and formal comments. Public hearings will be: held in 
various parts of the country to permit all parties to express their viewpoints. The 
codes will then be prepared in final form for approval by the Secretary, of. Labor 
and publication in the ‘‘Federal Register.” 
The stevedoring code will cover the following general subjects: 
I. Longshore working conditions aboard ship. 
Il. Stevedore’s gear and equipment. 
III. Stevedoring operations. 
IV. Safety rules for longshoremen. 
V. Personal protective equipment. 
VI. First aid. 
The ship repair code will cover the following general subjects: 
I. Explosive and dangerous atmospheres. 
II. General precautions in welding and cutting. 
III. Working surfaces. 
IV. Materials handling. 
V. Tools. 
VI. Personal protective equipment. 
VII. First aid. 


2. Inspection and enforcement and promotion 

Visits will be made to the approximately 560 stevedore and 740 ship-repair 
companies at least semiannually. In addition to inspecting operations for com- 
pliance with safety regulations, every effort will be made by the Bureau inspectors 
and safety engineers to promote effective company safety programs and to pro- 
vide consultative service on specific technical safety problems. 

Stevedoring and ship repair operations under the act are carried on, not in a 
fixed plant or physical workplace over a long period of time but on ships which 
come and go. Each ship thus becomes a separate workplace. It is rare that a 
stevedore works more than a week on one ship, and, except for large conversion 
or repair job, the same is true of ship repair and service work. Most stevedores 
average at least one vessel a week and many may be working several vessels at 
the same time. 

Accurate and unduplicating data are not available on which to base firm esti- 
mates of the total number of domestic and foreign vessels whose cargo or ship 
repair requirements may use the services of employers subject to the provisions 
of the law. Official statistics for 1957 show, however, that more than 25,000 
vessels entered American ports. Since many of these vessels dock and load or 
unload cargo at several ports, an inspection potential of 50,000 stevedoring 
operations appears reasonable. Ship-repair activities run into the thousands per 
year and range from major emergency repairs of weeks’ duration to minor main- 
tenance or structural corrections requiring but several hours or days. No data 
are available as to the total number of ‘‘vessel-repair operations” that are made 
in American ports annually. 

In light of the unique and snecialized nature of the operations subject to the 
law, Bureau representatives will be scheduled to visit the more active stevedoring 
and ship-repair companies monthly. Companies with either extensive operations 
servicing many ships or unusually high frequency rates will be visited more often. 

Because of the day-to-day variability of conditions which prevail in both 
industries, it is anticipated that questions will arise over the interpretation or 
application of the regulations to a specific operation. In such situations prompt 
inspections are vital. In the major ports, safety engineers or inspectors will be 
made available for such purposes. In other ports, every effort will be made to 
service such requests within 24 hours. 

Quarterly promotional visits will be made to about 100 national and local 
union headquarters and to the industry and trade association offices in the various 
ports to encourage cooperation in portwide safety programs. 

As in the past 8 years, it is expected that the staff will serve as a source of 
technical information and that under the provisions of the amended act many 
requests will be received. These will be answered by phone, letter, or, as cir- 
cumstances require, by personal visits. 


3. Accident investigation 


(1) Every effort will be made by Bureau field representatives to investigate 
promptly those accidents which involve serious mechanical failures or result in 
Ceath or serious permanent disabilities to workers. 
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(2) Procedures will be established whereby the local Bureau inspectors will be 
notified promptly of the occurrence of serious injuries or property damage. 

(3) Present efforts will be intensified to improve the investigation and reporting 
practices of supervisors of all accidents as a necessary part of company accident 
prevention programs. 

4. Cooperation with Federal and State agencies 

Since the physical conditions of vessels bear upon the safety of the man working 
aboard such vessels (for employers under the act), close cooperation will be main- 
tained with the U.S. Coast Guard to avoid duplication of effort. The extensive 
experience of the Coast Guard in shipboard safety will be utilized in all pertinent 
facets of the Bureau’s work. 

Now 31 of the 48 States plus Alaska and Hawaii have ports in which stevedoring 
and ship-repair operations are carried on under their jurisdictions. The coopera- 
tion and advice of these States will be sought in such matters as the development 
of the Federal codes, the promotion of uniformity among codes adopted by States 
for these industries as well as consistency with the Federal codes. The feasibility 
of cooperative agreements will be explored with the States for the allocation or 
assignment of inspection activities when such arrangements may prove desirable 
and assure adequate inspection coverage. 


5. Records and reports 


The Bureau will maintain records of all ships and operations inspected, orders 
issued including violations noted and corrected, as well as of any cases in which 
enforcement procedures must be used. Record cards will be maintained on the 
physical conditions of ships which affect cargo handling operations and procedures 
will be set up whereby hazardous shipboard conditions uncorrected in one port 
can be brought to the attention of the stevedore who will work that ship in the 
next port visited. 

Employers will be required to maintain injury frequency records and to have 
this information available for inspection as well as to furnish these data to the 
Department of Labor for statistical purposes. Such statistical information will 
provide a principal means of evaluating safety progress under the law and will 
give valuable information which is currently unavailable in focusing attention 
in those areas where present hazards or conditions are most dangerous. 


6. Training 

Safety training courses will be developed for and presented to supervisory 
personnel. These courses consisting of 20 to 30 hours of classroom work will cover 
the basic principles of accident prevention and their specific application to either 
stevedoring or ship repair work. They will include such subjects as rigging 
stresses, fire prevention, materials handling, health hazards, and personal pro- 
tective equipment. 

Presentation of these courses, particularly in stevedoring, must be accom- 
modated to unseheduled factors such as ship arrivals and departures. Lessons of 
1 or 2 hours’ duration will be presented as workloads permit, on short notice, in 
small units over a period of time rather than as a consecutively scheduled week’s 
course. 

In ship repair companies during periods of slack work the courses can be pre- 
sented as a complete unit; in other instanees instruction will be integrated with 
work schedules or provided as requested by employers. 

Training talks will continue to be developed and presented to employees in 
union halls, or at company meetings. These activities will be intensified. 

Courses and talks will make extensive use of visual aids, including slides, motion 
pictures, models, and actual samples of equipment. 


*. Publications 

Four major types of publications will be provided. 

Promotional bulletins to management.—These will be 4-page publications contain- 
ing news on safety activities, progress reports, informative and valuable investiga- 
tion reports, new safety equipment, and examples of successful application of 
accident prevention methods. These will be issued bimonthly. 

Technical and informational bulletins.—These will each cover a specifie subject 
such as chemical hazards and how to avoid them, the importance and means of 
grounding electrical equipment, how to organize and administer a safety program, 
fire prevention and protection, etc. 

Safe-practice flyers for employees.—These illustrated flyers will emphasize and 
remind employees of the commonly accepted safe practices in various operations 
to supplement the on-the-job instruction which is given by supervisors on such 
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things as the wearing of personal protective equipment, safe use of ladders, safe 
boarding and leaving of small craft, and proper methods of manual lifting. 

Visual aids for use in training programs.—These will include slides made from 
photographs taken on the job; motion pictures; models to show stress on cargo 
gear, proper use of scaffolds, electrical hazards and use of grounding connections: 
charts to indicate safe working loads and similar illustrative information; and 
samples of personal protective equipment, safety devices, and defective hooks, 
wires, and other gear. 


Ill, ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 


This activity will be integrated with the current program of the Division of 
Safety Standards and Services. 


Washington headquarters 

This staff will develop codes, inspection manuals, and procedures; plan, review, 
and evaluate field programs and inspection reports; prepare courses, publications, 
and training aids; direct the formulation of overall policies and necessary studies 
and reports; and maintain overall policy and informational liaison with maritime 
agencies and organizations. 


Area and field offices 

Four area offices will be established to administer the program in each of the 
major coastal areas. In addition, several field offices will be set up within each 
area to undertake inspection and training activities for an assigned geographical 
territory. A total of 17 inspection offices is provided. The area supervisor will 
be responsible for all activities in the ports within his area. 


Operating statistics, 1959 


Consultation and promotion contacts: 
Longshore-stevedores, shipping companies, trade associations, insur- 


ance companies, unions__ ee eae Soyeuse gareee 320 
i Tee ee ee tak a eager ot eveue 130 
Evaluation surveys and contacts: 
epee ASL TL RL ES ES a 0 ae eh haan , 150 
i ee cee Rha oe peCN she akatidudetuaee cde as 85 
I Ne en re pa eee hon anand aeatnanan ae mee 80 
ee ee as beb ahs s meee alana Sie 500 
a cs wi oh a a eb oi oer aes a wg 5 
en eee aan ae cele REBT 100, 000 
ee ee or ea da eee ep mana mee ae eae 3 


















































15 | 14 | 13}12]11] 7 | 6 5 4 3 | Total 
ie a nit ned snonnnediuaiel 14:2 | Ra Btiiacd ik 1 | B44 UM ibscgd 20 
Field: | 
Area I: 
NN ih Eb ila cack Ss eiccine neice S eaagt i ol |--- 1 BD Aeeacd ions Ll ease ll 
fh eel cache cman ----]----]---- 1 S-leeclcaes on cae 3 
Penn co. 2-8, ee a Nee Bett se ee ae eg ae Soon FT ae 3 
REL. cducsiue Wakintdn vbadhls deech/ntablitahen ‘ 1 Saeed atid dbidegaed 3 
SION 5.65 5 tse 5cbbkcidb aebadiebatede teeeminn pou ie hi dows boesadeaas etek SE Adhd 1 
Area IT: 
DEE. cc.ncecncasbbecucsiabwcdsictianece oon ew D Fe cnsteewe 1 2 5 
Re one isdcl. cuss nese) lissd 1 
Jacksonville t Dciwal oneal ones weal (4) a 1 
oe ESE AER . tes oual : 1 
Area ITT: 
en Noes co caieedan aemen exe ices Disa dnaé 1 © Piss 5 
PU EL CIOL SS Se bak De eal ‘itclsussiuvealacaal mihipiens ieee LOO Nice 1 
a oe cena beem vebLcoentonnal 1 Sa cael wmatdasal mak. be 3 
ci el pianivnkGhonccietudl a ixecstousdtduasl 2 . 3 
Area IV: 
eh OND. Lids ecctinectkcessadaeosh ffteece Bilicess oe B tiiiwdicanet 1 i 5 
ee A aac atencéoubsbuan alae ----]---- asad -\L. dnanclesenteawe! eee 1 
a siee tie egal an “ me! 3 
I gered rats nists ooroceantes eolkinat Lb DP Red Oa) ae 
SN chi ttiaranihatichnidircintinneie J...-| 4 [oo] 12] 19]..]....) 4}a1] 1] St 
—— SSsiss == 7S z = 
REESE TE 2 Aes 1] 6 | 3/15/19) 1| 1] 9/15] 1 7 





1 Part-time employment. 
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Proposed staffing pattern—Continued 





Number | Amount 





Personal services: 





ath BOREY MSO... cpconsbpenesoctiggtstipnadhdecoesecbiennatinetap 1 $12, 771 
SEE ST SINE .csncusuchssunahdedendpcdedeawuae 2 22,714 
GS-14 Area supervisor 4 45, 428 
GS-13 Code development and training specialist. _.....................---- 2 19, 802 
ED TCE SROCUNENG s « aascccccusdesavacequscsusdesussavecksncoutes 1 9, 901 
Gaede OR) WIT oie Sac csaeietosiinndged comb heperassb cee dtdasie 2 16, 682 
OE NIN. cireontebaccuddendndhbsduutinnncdentvedatireiaitecumames 1 8, 341 
GE-12  BeMGy MSC... once cnwccccccnncccnedsssuucuccaeocdnseeectoksehenet 12 100, 092 
Ee RE SEOIOL .... cccuunconseendcadsdenasenaeagnamnandusmemmianemin 19 133, 570 
GS-7 Management services assistant ...................22.ccec cece cece eee 1 4, 992 
Ce | ME III. 3 oo we ncaclcictg at pnedenwcninee> Jeunideseuiaieleclbe~ ee 1 4, 493 
Sy) WE UII. « « knca chias intnicenmntnddmeedh numnucdabtwinndimetndane 1 4, 056 
SP? GED ince cectccacdesniasandcucesssathesenabenesnaanpeltpea coe 8 32, 448 
SN os a cen naan idAeeisenek bd uededs oud aniecas anuateaiasicee 15 56, 475 
Cen. RFR + tigen annie tes seals iekw es encasement kone elbows 1 3, 495 
Ne IE ici diecettonhs oped wee teeciahinegietnniamlabien ania 7 475, 260 
SPN TENE: whadnacitchanesdiseeind ore wide eenarosemaen eee 49 344, 060 
PUSS POTATO iiss d ncn nnusingdewips bs tencstdncmenea enti 22 131, 200 
ns EROS, |... canta donmnmseneinicantmameaensinnietirnwadae takai aeteetae 1,000 
REGIE DET BOOTS GP WEEE, CNN. onc cncnpiccdcupacccadecsnccnaddgacs|sctiscbenses 1, 800 
Et DORE CINE ocinckicincccstdvisedaecnmnndatetetensidenediadied 134, 000 
Nonlabor costs: 
i nnnah dassouns cetasoonusecawseusakenonoretdmahiaadsnddcokuiied—adbedtehetitasnane 20, 000 
ONEREII OF CD sn  . ncccpucsanpansncdanseshambendecduemeerssspensuleaaaeban 200 
Cres CONTIN nds cn ctctnsetGecdddscbheh addi atctwcedcdbiicsdie eid 5, 000 
I Be BEE CACTI. on 5 rcapncciineede ceccenclesésencecédesndtodmnsonnaiseplsondetis 9, 900 
ON IEEE LEIP IE LE LEE LIL DAT EAN CA PCED 8, 000 
Sr SENS GUT VEU. nc novacnadacabevedescbsccogsousdadanacuobdsstolacthgtatatoteds ‘00 
Ue CI TRIRPTA S ooibs 0s edi b i i Waban coceedadatesded ihc cfitieine sbideekas 
PN 553i 046 Aeerigecandinwetied 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Poles MNS CON oa ss 5 SS ca i ln Debi Sccecn cab ddbndsinnda tphieihcsead 
SE EEL, 5 05 binichanvovnnksnnhhebeathhkinedeaddea trdnsionbeand eememadeineh 





3UREAU OF LaBor STANDARDS 


EXPLANATION OF THE ESTIMATE BY OBJECTS 


Personal services 


The total estimate of $134,000 will provide $131,200 for 22 man-years of the 
71 permanent positions (based on a staggered schedule of hiring between February 
15 and June 1); $1,000 for part-time stenographic employment in one-man field 
offices; and $1,800 for the extra day of pay. 


Travel 

The estimate of $20,000 will provide approximately 1,000 days of travel for 
promotional and inspectional visits, training courses, investigations, etc., including 
necessary travel for training. Travel is estimated at $20 per day, based on near- 
ness of field offices to ports to be visited. 
Transportation of things 

The estimate of $200 will provide for bulk shipment of publications, forms, etc. 


Communication services 

The estimate of $5,000 will provide $3,000 for telephone services in Washington 
and the field offices, $1,000 for penalty mail, and $1,000 for transfer to the working 
capital fund for services. 
Rents and utility services 

The estimate of $9,900 will provide for rental of field office space in 17 locations. 


Printing and reproduction 

The estimate of $18,000 will provide $10,000 for printing of promotional and 
technical bulletins for management and labor and safe-practices flyers for em- 
ployees and $8,000 for transfer to the working capital fund for processed work 
and services. . 
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Other contractual services 

The estimate of $23,700 will provide $400 for employee insurance, $300 for 
miscellaneous services; $10,000 for statistical services; and $13,000 for transfer to 
the working capital fund for construction of training aids. 


Supplies and materials 
The estimate of $4,000 will provide $3,200 for day-to-day operating supplies 
and $800 for transfer to the working capital fund for services. 


Equipment 


The estimate of $16,500 will provide for equipping the 71 positions at an 
approximate average of $235 per position. 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


The estimate of $8,700 is for the Government’s share of contributions to the 
civil service retirement fund. 


Activity 7. REGISTRATION AND DiIscLosURE OF WELFARE AND PENSION PLANs 
DATA 


This estimate requests $450,000 for fiscal vear 1959 to carry out the provisions 
of the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Aet (Public Law 85-836, 72 Stat. 
997), which became effective January 1, 1959. This law provides for the regis- 
tration, reporting, and disclosure of employee welfare and pension plans. 


I. RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


This legislation requires the administrator of each employee welfare or pension 
plan, established or maintained by employers, trade unions, or jointly by employer- 
employee groups, to publish (1) a description of the plan and subsequent amend- 
ments thereto and (2) an annual report. Two copies of both the plan description 
and annual report must be filed with the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
time limits specified in the act. In addition, the act provides that forms for use 
in filing these reports shall be prepared by the Secretary of Labor and made avail- 
able to plan administrators on request. Finally, the legislation requires that the 
Secretary of Labor make such plan descriptions and annual reports available for 
examination in a public documents room. 


II. PROPOSED PROGRAM 


In carrying out the Secretary’s responsibilities for administering this law, the 
following activities will be required: 
A. Design of forms 

Forms for the use of plan administrators in filing plan descriptions were devel 
oped and made available early in December 1958. The act requires plan admin- 
istrators to file plan descriptions not later than 90 days after January 1, 1959 
for plons then in existence, and within 90 days of the establishment of a new plan 

Forms for use in filing annual reports are in process of preparation and wil 
beeome available in late January or in February. Annual reports must be filed 
within 120 days after the date in 1959 on which the plan’s policy or fiscal year 
ends. Depending on the closing date, the first annual reports may be due as 
early as May 1, 1959, or as late as April 29, 1960. Reports are required annually 
thereafter. 

Sections 6 and 7 of the act specify the types of information required to be 
published and filed with the Secretary of Labor. In the preparation of each of the 
reporting forms, numerous conferences were held with interested groups, including 
representative employers, the National Association of Manufacturers, the chamber 
of commerce, associations of banks, insurance companies, accountants, labor 
organizations, and Federal and State government agencies. 

Similar meetings will be required periodically to obtain from users of the forms 
their comments and suggestions in order to assist and guide the Department of 
Labor in the revision of the forms. 


B. Review of submissions 

No reliable count or census of the number of employee-benefit plans exists. 
Estimates of the number of plans vary from 250,000 to 1,250,000. For purposes 
of the preparation of initial budget estimates and until statistical information 
becomes available, this request for funds has been based upon the receipt and 
processing of approximately 250,000 plans. 
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Each of the filings—the plan description and the annual report—must disclose 
details as to the identity of administrators and trustees, benefits provided and 
method of financing, operating statistics, income, investments and expenses, 
insurance carriers, and premiums and benefits paid. The more detailed annual 
report requires specific information on various types of plans, a statement of 
employees covered, benefits provided, insurance premiums and commissions paid, 
income and disbursements, assets and liabilities, and an explanation of invest- 
ments and loans by parties at interest. 

The Bureau will receive, identify, examine, process, tabulate, and file a minimum 
of 250,000 plan descriptions and a similar number of annual reports, each filed in 
duplicate, together with the attachments. Of this workload, all of the plan 
descriptions and some portion of the annual reports will require processing by the 
end of the current fiscal year. The period January 1—March 31 will constitute 
an extremely heavy peak because of the requirement that all plan descriptions be 
filed within 90 days after January 1, 1959. 


C. Public documents room 


A public documents room will be equipped, staffed, and made ready for use by 
the public. It is anticipated that a substantial, but unknown number of requests 
will be made to examine documents. In addition to making documents available 
in Washington, arrangements will be made to provide copies by mail and at cost 
of materials requested, in order to avoid the need for each inquirer to appear in 
person at the public documents room. 


D. Information and correspondence 


The newness of the disclosure program, coupled with the hundreds of thousands 
of plan administrators or employers covered by the law and the millions of plan 
participants or beneficiaries, has already given rise to the receipt of many inquiries 
and requests for information. It is anticipated that the volume of such inquiries 
will continue to be quite substantial, especially during the first year of the law’s 
operation. To meet and satisfy these demands, the Bureau will establish a unit 
to carry out this activity, coordinating it with informational functions and the 
operation of the public documents room. 


E. Statistical data 


Information will be compiled on the principal characteristics of welfare and 
pension plans. These data will be used for administrative purposes and also to 
give to the Congress and the public at large information indicating the overali 
significance and influence of employee benefit plans upon the economy. Tabula- 
tions will be prepared showing the number of welfare and pension plans for which 
reports have been received, the type of administration, groups of employees 
covered by plans, the fiscal or reporting year, from whom contributions are received 
and the total amount of contributions, assets of plans, and similar information 
basic to an adequate understanding of the present-day importance on these plans. 


III, ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTION 


This activity will be carried out by the newly established Division of Welfare 
and Pension Reports. 


37858—59——5 
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IV. STAFFING 


The following staff is requested for this activity: 


ee 
| 


| } 
| Grade | Number | Amount 

















| silemine 

Personal services: 
intel of GAvMING.... s..nnncccncccs cht RACES sttibheepeienaddbacbassbent |} GS-15... 1 $12, 771 
EE LR EST A eae bp madniiiiie air igeaebo nant GS-14... 1 | 11, 357 
Financial analyst ca dade eee aaah siete S einsieonawine tute aan ceteael scant nS oo 1 |} 11, 357 
Welfare ard pension analyst --........-- Kai nadtbanwdeteands seacwel el 1 11, 357 
PIII E32 icoach dis ii amdchiignwinisnnsocaqcausiasenes spit GS-13... 1 9, 901 
Chief, branch of records and reports____- nie aime Macnnknencacde iets’ 1 | 9, 901 
Chief, branch of inquiry and Gocosate. ES Ra betel awa eee 1 9, 901 
INS. hid d Match iow ccdic~nccdbantelntedescdéenabuscnsete |} GS-12...) 1 &, 341 
ND citi climiaeiacwascndaaubbuaybacds<edmeee -.---| GS-11...) 1 | 7, 030 
ss at castiddiesmuneau kbwmeacnh es 1 5, 990 
I a a Seats e mania aw aeaak wbbibb ws was bhninea meee eae aia 1 4, 992 
Documents supervisor aa el rei eked aah ts cs Nitti eisacehea Sinaia sila ine dase 1 PPE icaca 1 4, 992 
Management services assistant_..._............- bbbied bvewedcsatal) GeMeeuat 1 | 4, 992 
SE OTS ii6 baSR SS bh ates She sb bs woes so pnteseninewsesn eer wees ee | GS-6....} 3 | 13, 47 
Sees sei a Eni aliens itintibicniiiaiinininh GS-5... . 8, 112 
EE ca cccanconaat ie arte taceincns Setiicis ea Digits aww mriamase doar aie GS-5.... 42 170,352 
Correspondence clerk_....---.-------- pis dio id din ed aclehs anit eur: | GS-5... 1 | 4, 056 
ia Sata ate ee dl cc cn dbceladathatbinapnbontssvetwens~sased . GS-5_...| 1 | 4, 056 
teak an kak iar ecsinks nae ia bsG ian Ruin acalins wigseieam ubvitewie GS-5... 3 12, 168 
Sei nwcacabowesbcknecceenn darian ctedikoe iranictebeouw nel UES 18 | 67, 770 
DR heen Ga ad ieuandninnneiarwe anaes Waeeeenbantiiel ..-| GS-3... 5 17, 575 
EE Nav euinincebeaceibin seeeeecboat Tee 2 | 6, 532 
ES EES ae ae eS ae a ariceieicio Shahi tetanth eh catenin 90 416, 982 
Nel A i EES Siiendbowe aon ~alenwisn okie 54 254, 382 
DOE RIE oasis 6 ins csc ne bdcbaudaes tii Kip tnathinn eee 36 | 162, 600 
Temporary employment--.-_--- ni eat matin hindintn ce ante neam inne ein patie alas mie opie 100, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base. ____- comes Petvaccadaxtinaedate Sabah ak sun este eee a 1, 600 
Total personal services............-.....-- wip path adeancseoenishnadsdlapabmmsebalsdeabies ah 264, 200 

Nonk: abor costs: 

Trenapertation of things..__------ i etidhyisine Winaiataeps — snipes agus Pe tnelarcaicet 300 
OCommerinication Sef vices. . 0.2.0... 0ncccccncincnase ; ‘ KOs Name «Sendo ckblde) wpmeeddenee 17,000 
Printing and reproduction. - eh LabeUanes a vehd Pekndcndn teased Kit cniae Ws ackmessiva 75, 000 
Other contractual services... -_- clakeicameainbeine poueneeinat saa bécaaletnecenehs 26, 700 
Supplies and materials___-.--_- Riabtilivadwuwseten saben dee shnewegne ote dk aii ide 15, 600 
Nos Citas. ar ai cbehidnighselééubiie nies peas eel dé siinw cies cakes ides s eked 37, 000 
Grants, subsidies, nl RTE a Makatacasl ecteareneied 10, 700 
Taxes and CLOT tits na oo ceneuecngenccsesseae Joetas seideeweletiaawetee 2, 500 
Total nonlabor costs_-_--- dite hne ety ieTeseeh anpnidiementgwtselondaeywengleebetihials 185, 800 
NE ree eet eS. ee no ee Le ie a vhadéelevabiakcchtsaeeent mon 450, 000 





BurEAvU OF LABOR STANDARDS 
EXPLANATION OF THE ESTIMATE BY OBJECTS 


Personal services 

The total estimate of $264,200 will provide $162,600 for 36 man-years of the 
90 permanent positions (based on a staggered schedule of hiring); $100,000 for 
about 25 man-years of temporary employment; and $1,600 for the extra day of pay. 


Travel 
The estimate of $1,000 will provide approximately 35 days of travel at an aver- 
age cost of $30 per day. 


Transportation of things 
The estimate of $300 will provide for bulk shipments of forms. 


Communication services 

The estimate of $17,000 will provide $12,000 for penalty mail costs; $1,800 for 
switchboard and toll costs; and $3,200 for transfer to the working capital fund for 
services. 


Printing and reproduction 

The estimate of $75,000 will provide $15,000 for printing necessary copies of 
the plan description form (D-1) and instructions; $45,000 for printing copies of 
the annual financial report form (D-2) and instructions; $10,000 for transfer to 
the working capital fund for services; and $5,000 for miscellaneous printing. 








~ of et hee on. 
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Other contractual services 
The estimate of $26,700 provides $25,000 for purchase of statistical surveys; 
$1,200 for miscellaneous services; and $500 for employee insurance. 


Supplies and materials 
The estimate of $15,600 provides $8,000 for necessary day-to-day operating 
supplies and $7,600 for transfer to the working capital fund for services. 


Equipment 

The estimate of $37,000 will provide $18,000 for equipping the 90 permanent 
positions; $16,000 for filing equipment, including metal shelving, document boxes, 
numbering machines, card files, ete.; and $3,000 for provision of equipment for 
temporary employees. 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


The estimate of $10,700 is for the Government’s share of contributions to the 
civil service retirement fund. 
Taxes and assessments 
The estimate of $2,500 provides for social security coverage for temporary 
employment. 
PAY INCREASES 


The cost of pay increases under Public Law 85-462 amounts to $84,000. This 
has been computed on an individual basis and represents the net cost of personal 
services, contributions to the retirement fund, and reimbursements to the working 
capital fund. 

Obligations through January were $690,785. Under the proposed supple- 
mental budget, the obligations for the last 5 months will be $847,215, As this 
accelerated rate will apply only to the two new programs, it will be necessary to 
hold vacancies and otherwise effect economies to remain within anticipated funds 
available for existing activities. 

There are no funds available to absorb any of the pay act costs. 
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Summary of new positions requested 


Grade Number | Amount 


es 


For expanded maritime safety activities: | 
Safety engineer 


On 


$12, 771 


sib sels ES gee et cal : GS-1 
Se oir s anni ; . ‘ GS-14__. 2 22,714 ; 
Area supervisor ; GS-14 4) 45, 428 7 
Code development and training specialist a cm eiie ..| GS-13... 2 | 19, 802 
Information specialist ______- wee eg ct didconcut an 1 | 9, 901 ‘ 
MINING oso ric kb cake ctlbenkces 5 GS-12...} 2 | 16, 682 < 
Statistician ‘ REDE I ET RE ; GS-12.._| 1 | 8 34] 
Safety inspector see Nee: : os : : ..| @8-12 12 | 100,092 4 
Ie Lc aenes 55 ..| GS-11 19 | 133,570 
Management services assistant i sveucan, Gre 1 | 4, 992 
Editorial clerk__._- ie stole : .| GS-6... 1 | 4, 493 
Statistical clerk......- ee waeuees : ‘ : .--| GS-5 .-.. 1 | 4, 056 
Secretary we iaisiaiin =: * gs | 32, 448 
Stenographer____.___-_- eee : GS _._| 15| 56,475 
Clerk ees 5 ‘ Seale -| GS-3...- 1 | 3, 495 
Fort registration and disclosure of welfare and pension plan data | | 
Chief of division --. sbiodes ssi a bi ne | GS-15__. l 12, 771 5 
Assistant chief 6 ‘ sa ; GS-14 1 | 11, 357 : 
Statistician _-- ; pide je GS-14__. 1 11, 357 
Economist : : GS-14... 1 11, 357 6 
Assistant to chief GS-13 1 9, 901 
Chief, branch of records and reports ‘ .| GS-13_. 1 9, 901 
Chief, branch of inquiry and disclosure ‘ GS-13 1 j 9, 901 
Information officer GS-12 1 | 8, 341 
Administrative officer . GS-11 1 | 7, 030 
Personnel assistant - _- GS-9 1 | 5, 990 
Secretary - _- | GS-7 1 | 4, 992 
Documents supervisor GS-7 1 | 4, 992 7 
Management services assistant | GS-7 1 | 4, 992 8 
Secretary ‘ . ‘ GS-6 3 | 13, 479 
Docket clerk | GS-5... 2. 2 &, 112 
Examiner | GS-5 42 170, 352 9 
Correspondence clerk | GS-5 Ma 4, 056 
Clerk j ; : | GS-5 1 4, 056 
Secretary __.---- GS-5 3 12, 168 10 
ree jimi Shigicouss singer GS-4... 18 67, 770 11 
Do-_. Salad ‘ 2 ‘ a GS-3__.. 5 17, 575 ? 
Messenger -..------- aecaee sedan wis a GS-2 2 6, 532 
Total permanent -_----- - : ; : 161 892, 242 13. 
Deduct lapses : ee paicetip iat ‘ 103 598, 442 
Net permanent : : i : sade 58 293, 800 
Regular pay above 52-week base - -- ; ‘ cinmeden 3, 400 
eee fin h eh eee Wemaiemied ae * ‘ . 297, 200 


13. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS AND FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


ScHEDULE ON SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Unemployment compensation for veterans and Federal employees 


1. Present appropriation or estimate___...-_--_-- lacdacs sual Maaco $120, 800, 000 
2. Less appropriation available in prior year___.__...--------- 9, 246, 932 
3. OUR. GIOUNG BYAHADIO, «nc natwaenceteosanenneanin 111, 553, 068 
4. Apportionments: 
Te eo en ee ee ee ee a Fs te etic an RAE SE ean 40, 400, 000 
EN oon wa ww se coer a ee oe ote oe 58, 900, 000 
3d quarter. Sr ase hee oe ge ta iehese a seeder oa 12, 253, 068 
4th quarter : St PRS a TE eg OO a eet ct neat whut eee 
Budgetary reserves-__-- ----- De a ae cake danas battered eal 
5. Total apportionments and reserves_--.---.-------- Bee 111, 5 553, 068 
6. Obligations (State expenditures): 
fet GuezUer (SCtURl) . . . on nc nccccwnne ms oceania si aia 35, 475, 445 
2d quarter (actual)_......---- aa > sais hak ig oe ei 29, 630, 904 


o™ 


13. 


i 


3d quarter (estimated)................ seat at Ne tov: 51, 493, 651 
4th quarter (estimated)___..---- ee a ae eee ene 45, 400, 000 


es ype a "162, 000, 000 


Total actual and estimated obligations _- 
Less total amount available. _._......---- nace Siaee aaa 1 * 120, 800, 000 
Estimated supplemental required - - - -- >a pataraeeaie Al, 200, 000 
Estimated supplemental included in latest budget__-_-..---- 41, 200, 000 


Date needed: 
For obligation, Mar. 15, 1959. 
For expenditure, Mar. 15, 1959. 


Estimated expenditures from supplemental: 
In budget Revised 
Incurrent fiscal year_- ae ....- $41, 200, 000 $41, 200, 000 
In next fiscal year anita 7 ee ae 
After next fiscal year__... ~~ teu Bees sa awa’ See 
Total_ 41, 200, 000 41, 200, 000 


Actual State expe nditures last 3 months: 
DORI i i cana ft ea ii en ae 8, 355, 100 
December... -_- are es a a cae ad ed hme ie + 340, 443 
January nN i ie gE pe ee 15, 600, 000 


Includes $9,246,932 apportioned and advanced to States in prior year. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


For an additional amount for ‘unemployment compensation for veterans and 
Federal employees’’, $41,200,000. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


The additional funds are needed for Unemployment compensation payments to 
unemployed ex-servicemen. The payments were authorized by the last Congress 
(Public Law 848, approved August 28, 1958) and were first made early in Novem- 
ber 1958. 

The Congress has not yet appropriated funds specifically for this program. In 
order to provide interim financing of these additional benefit costs, the Congress 
in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1959, provided for the merger of 
the appropriations, ‘‘Unemployment compensation for veterans” and ‘‘Unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal employees.” 


Summary of changes 


Enacvea apnnropriation : ce ; odenue owe ae, aoe 
Revised estimate for fiscal year 1959________-- Se a ed . 162, 000, 000 

Change_.....- = a , at Ns Lie +-41, 200, 000 
Unemployment compensation for Korean veterans : soak — 12, 700, 000 


Improved economic conditions in 1959 are expected to 
reduce by about 16,600 the number of new claims filed by 
unemployed Korean veterans, and to reduce slightly the 
average number of weeks of unemployment claimed. In 
addition, about 16,100 Korean veterans are expected to file 
claims under the new ex-servicemen’s program instead of the 
Korean veterans’ program. The percentage of weeks com- 
pensated has been reduced from 95 to 92 percent based on 
1958 experience. 
Unemployment comrensation for Federal employees__...--.---. —1, 100, 000 
Based on 1958 experience the estimate of initial claims 
has heen decreased from 210,000 to 202,000, and the per- 
centage of weeks compensated has been raised from 92.5 
to 94.5 percent. 
Unemployment compensation payments to ex servicemen under 
the new program enacted on Aug. 28, 1958 (Public Law 85-848)_. +55, 000, 000 


> 


Net change_____--_- as a eee ee eS ee +41, 200, 000 
BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT Security: REviseEp Bupcer REQUEST FOR UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Public Law 848 of the 85th Congress, approved August 28, 1958, amended 
title XV of the Social Security Act. This law provided for a new permanent 
program of unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen similar to the current 
prcgram of unemployment compensation for civilian employees of the Federal 
Government. To provide initial funds for the new program, appropriations 
already enacted for the current fiscal year for unemployment compensation for 
veterans and unemployment compensation for Federal employees were merged 
into a single appropriation account by an amendment tc the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act (Public Law 844, 85th Cong., anproved Aug. 28, 1958). 
This amendment provided for the use of available funds to finance the new 
program until the Congress could act on a supnlemental request. 

For 1959 the Congress approvriated $56.7 million for the unemployment 
compensation for veterans program and $64.1 million for the unemployment 
compensation for Federal employees program for a tctal of $120.8 million. Based 
on recent experience, it is now estimated that only $44 million will be required 
for the unemployment compensation for veterans’ benefits and $63 million for 
the unemployment compensation for Fe‘eral employees’ benefits, a reduction of 
$13.8 million which is available for the new program. 
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It is estimated that $55 million wiil be required to pay benefits under the 
new prograin. However, since $13.8 million is available from currently appro- 
priated funds, only $41.2 million in additional funds is needed for 1959. 

Under the new program benefits are paid eligible ex-servicemen on the basis of 
sash and equivalent wages earned while serving in the Armed Forces in accordance 
with the terms and conditions of the applicable State unemployment insurance 
law. These benefits are paid by State employment security agencies under 
agreement with the Secretary of Labor. 

Ex-servicemen who entered the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955 (also 
those with earlier service whose latest separation from active duty ocevrs after 
Oct. 27, 1958) are eligible for benefits if they meet the requirements of the 
applicable State unemployment insurance law. The law also specifies that the 
ex-serviceman must have served for at least 90 continuous days and be separated 
for reasons other than for bad conduct or uncer conditions other than dishonorable 
in order to be eligible for unemployment compensation. 

Ex-servicemen whose periods of service include service covered by the unemploy- 
ment compensation provisions of the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 (periods of service entered into prior to February 1, 1955) but are separated 
after October 27, 1958, are eligible for unemployment compensation under the new 
program of unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen. However, ex-service- 
men who were separated prior to October 28, 1958, and who were eligible and filed 
a claim for unemployment compensation under the provisions of the Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 will contiue to draw benefits under that law. 

This program is administered in substantially the same manner as the unem- 
ployment compensation program for Federal civilian employees. The latter 
program is also administered by the States under agreements with the Federal 
Government. A claim by an ex-serviceman is processed under the unemployment 
insurance law of the State in which he first files his claim after his most recent 
release from active service. The amount of wages upon which an ex-serviceman’s 
benefits are computed, are determined by the State from schedules issued by the 
Secretary of Labor specifying the remuneration for each pay grade. Such wages 
reflect representative amounts for appropriate elements of military pay whether 
in cash or in kind. Duplication of benefits is prevented by the law by prohibiting 
payments for any period covered by mustering-out pay or other terminal leave 
payments, or by an education, training or subsistence allowance. 


Activity 1—Revised estimate of unemployment compensation for Federal employees 
for fiscal year 1959 


Previous Revised | 
fiscal year fiscal year Difference Remarks 
1959 estimate | 1959 estimate 


1. Estimated initial claims........... 210, 000 202, 000 | —8,000 | Based primarily on 
1958 experience. 

2. Estimated number of weeks | 11 ee | (1), 
claimed by each claimant. 

3. Estimated number of weeks | 2, 310, 000 2, 222, 000 —88, 000 | Line 1Xline 2. 
claimed. 

4, Estimated percent of claims that | 92. 5 94.5 +2.0 | Based primarily on 1958 
will be compensated. experience. 

5. Estimated total number of weeks | 2, 136, 750 | 2, 100, 000 | —36, 750 | Line 3Xline 4. 
that will be compensated. | | | | 

6. Estimated weekly benefit rate... | $30 | eer (2), 

7. Estimated total benefits...........| $64, 100, 000 $63, 000, 000 | —$1, 100,000 | Line 5xXline 6. 








1 Based on 1958 experience of 9.4 weeks adjusted for an increase in the State unemployment insurance rate 
from 5.5 percent in 1958 to 6.4 percent in 1959. 

2 Based on 1958 experience of $29.20 adjusted by approximately $1 per week as States continue to increase 
weekly benefits. 
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Unemployment compensation for Federal employees: Comparison of initial claims, 
jiscal years 1958 and 1959 








| 
|} 1958 | 1959 
a * laa ail ae a —| s 

July. iteadews . eas : ; ; ‘ ee 15, 067 | 19, 531 
August ee dient be tga : 11, 176 | 13, 133 
September--_------- . es cecilia acces lictile } 11, 782 13, 974 

Total, Ist quarter-_..- ee ah r BAY vice kos nice Skt ices 38, 025 46, 638 
October. _------- es : oar : _...| 20,907 | ——«12, 97 
November..--_-- 20, 043 | 12, 171 
December.........--- ‘ | 19, 449 | 14, 09 

Total, 2d quarter ; , *3 - | 60, 409 | 39, 192 

Total, lst 6 months-. 4 | 98, 434 | 1“ 85, 830 
January ae . . 25, 347 | 7 
February Re ; : 16, 880 
March._.-.. 7 j Peseta ; | 16, 308 753 

Total, 3d quarter-_--- se | 58, 535 | 
April ital de . 16, 662 | j 
May.... ai i 7 13, 93° 
June....- ; . saa _—— a | 15, 539 

Total, 4th quarter- : . ; 46, 136 

Total, 2d 6 months-. / s 104, 671 ae 

Total, 12 months_- : 203, 105 


Unemployment compensation for Federal employees: Weeks compensated as a 
percent of weeks claimed, July 1957 to December 1958 








Weeks Weeks Percent 
claimed | compensated 
} 
sesiaiaitciscaaiieaciini nies —— — —|— aR igiginlishcasaiien =) 
Fiscal year 1958 

1957—July ___.-_- aaa ciecmsceaniae sist nankin atctisboates Dadiesdinbelasdeane stile 95, 484 80, 861 85.0 
August _. aes — i ical 3 ; 97, 732 91, 165 93.0 
September sah a - ‘ 96, 047 RS, OOR 92.0 
October madvederes wares = . 115, 044 | 99, 897 | 87.0 
November. - ; . ais = 136, 929 112, 251 82.0 
December - -- % ae , 172, 710 154, 939 90.0 

1958—January an Decmbnad we - 212, 997 194, 576 91.0 
February --.---- - Simeleiinus rae : 208, 190 204, 529 98. 0 
a aire cates paninianti apnea Cnaniabacarsie ; as. 212, 195 214, 606 101.0 
a ao raid nak a ‘ 212, 078 210, 351 99. 0 
BON hn cimeaces oe see renee’ 182, 060 | 181, 430 | 100.0 
Pa chan sialindnle naka ‘ mee 159, 766 | 148, 203 105.0 

Fiscal year 1959, total_-.- oh a Shae gcka Rua ee 1, 901, 242 | 1, 800, 906 94.7 
Fiscal year 1959: 

DIP So es a tse acancenne ti as Nala sracsniiua aia tose iss 168, 540 153, 320 | 91.0 
ae. a“ seit a els 154, 631 153, 206 | 99. 0 
September._...--- idaden on —— niet ‘ 151, 909 | 150, 389 99.0 
hE se i a 1 140, 286 | OER GEe bi ntsedunes 
aaa pa eecsccwaseees ee 1129, 573 | 2 122, 239 | 94.0 
ee eae Ene dtd 1 157, 898 2 147, 575 | 93.0 





1 Beginning October data include UCFE only, supplemental weeks claimed no longer reported. 
2 Beginning November data include UCFE only, supplemental weeks compensated no longer reported. 


Unemployment compensation for Federal employees: Average weekly benefit amount 
(for all unemployment) fiscal years 1958 and 1959 











Month 1958 1959 Month 1958 1959 
ee eS $27. 39 $29.30 || February.............-.--| AO ee 
EN cana momncis’ 27.78 29.39 || March.......- cecinOuen MCRD lucanesulennse 
ESE eee | 28. 02 te |: | er piaieaia bine 
Re se 28. 37 29.66 || May. ceatatienes abc mcaa PLO tnuncccsseeen 
November ........-.-. oa 28.75 131.26 || June...... ee ee ‘ Be 8 livsacmaammee 
OS ee 28. 38 131.18 -——— - ————— 
NI eas icasssniccchptverteiinisim a Monthly average- -- De FO fh occnccuesaet 





1 Beginning November data include UCFE only; supplemental weekly benefit amount no longer reported. 





yes 


nw 
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Unemployment compensation for Federal employees (benefits): Amount of compensa- 
tion by months, fiscal years 1958 and 1959 (corrected to Jan. 29, 1959) 








Amount of compensation ! 


| 
1958 | 1959 
| 














Month Sn ad a pa ~ e 
| | ] | 
UCFE | UCFE | | UCFE | UCFE 
only | supplee | Total | only | supple- Total 
| mental | | mental | 
—— ———$$___. pes — | ~y | 
July... ‘ $2, 115, 334 | $45,375 | | $2, 160, 709 | $4, 455, 120 | j $90, 921 $4, 546, 041 
August. 2, 503, 968 | 48, 496 | 46 4, 618, 555 94, 2°6 4, 712, 811 
September... ; ; j 2. 414, 269 | 44, 253 4, 590, 709 | 88, 913 | 4, 679, 622 
Total Ist quarter.-. 7,033,571 | 138,124 | 7,171,695 | 13, 664, 384 | 274, 090 | 13,93 474 
October 2, 770, 991 48,208 | 2,819,199 | 4,497,775 113 | 4, 584, 888 
November 3, 148, 064 57,704 | 3, 205, 768 3, 892, 822 | 70) 445 | 3,972, 267 
December. 4, 433, 720 90, 484 4, 524, 204 4, 639,114 89, 850 4, 728, 964 
Total 2d quarter 10, 352, 775 196, 396 10, 549, 171 13, 029, 711 256, 408 | _13, 286, 119 
Total lst 6 months. 17, 386, 346 334, 520 | 17, 720,866 | 26, 694, 095 530, 498 | 27, 224, 593 
January : 5, 550, 3°8 113,273 | 5, 663,631 | 2 5, 194, 000 : 106, 000 2 5, 300, 000 
February 5, 875, 493 113,797 | 5, 989, 290 
March-. 6, 138, 067 118, 894 6, 2°6, 961 
rotal 3d quarter 17, £63, 918 345, 964 | 17, 909, 882 | 
April... 6, 253, 601 127,625 | 6, 381, 226 : aihden nal : 
May 5, 299, 938 119,222 | 5,419, 160 | 
June 4, 895, 662 110,127 | 5,005, 789 
Total 4th quarter 16, 449, 201 356,974 | 16,806,175 _ 
otal 2d 6 months... 34, 013, 119 702, 938 34, 716, 057 : 
lotal 12 months_. 51, 399, 465 1, 037,458 | 52, 436, 923 ; 





Total State expenditures (net figures), taken from ES-191 report. Breakdown between UCFE only 
and UCFE supplemental based on ratio of unadjusted gross expenditures for UCFEonly to total UCFE 
reported on Es-213 report. Net figures for UCFE only and UCFE supplemental are not reported. 

2 Estimated. 


Activity 2—Estimate of unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen benefit costs 
for fiscal year 1959 


Fiscal vear | Remarks 
1959 
— ee eee — Seer acetal non A —————o one = nna tainnreemesinanetnencanasncteninatl 
1. Estimated number of new claims 236, 000 | See p. 13 
filed by peacetime and Korean 
veterans | 
2. Estimated average number of | 8.6 | Based on fiscal year 1958 experience of 14.9 weeks in 
weeks claimed by each claim- | | the Korean veterans’ program, adjusted for (1) 
ant. lack of usual carryover of claims from previous year 
because ex-servicemen’s program is new, (2) pro- 
| | gram in effect for only 8 months in fiscal year 1959, 
(3) average Waiting period of 1 Week, (4) shorter 
duration under State unemployment insurance 
laws, (5) change in the State insured unemploy- 
} ment rate from 5.5 percent in 1958 to 6.4 percent in 
1959. 
3. Estimated number of weeks | 2,030,000 | Line 1Xline 2. 
claimed. 
4. Estimated percent of claims that 90 | Based on fiscal year 1958 State unemployment in- 
will be compensated. | surance experience of 87.1 percent adjusted because 


| ex-servicemen generally are not subject to dis- 

qualification for reasons associated with termina- 

| tion of employment, 

5. Estimated total number of weeks 827,000 | Line 3Xline 4 

that will be compensated. | 

6. Estimated weekly benefit rate. - $30 | Based on 1958 experience in the unemployment 
compensation for Federal employees program. See 
| table on p. 10. 

7. Estimated total benefits, rounded $55, 000,000 | Line 5Xline 6. 
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The estimate of benefit costs is based on four factors: (1) The number of new 
claims filed during the year, (2) the average number of weeks of unemployment 
claimed during the year, (3) the ratio of weeks compensated to weeks claimed, and 
(4) the average weekly benefit amount for all beneficiaries. 


NUMBER OF NEW CLAIMS 


During the first 14 weeks of the program through January 31, 1959, about 
118,000 initial claims were filed, as shown in table 1. The unusually high number 
of claims filed in the first 2 weeks of the program was due to the backlog of 
claimants who were unemployed before the beginning of the program. Excluding 

‘ ~ ‘me Pe * . 
these first 2 weeks, an average of about 7,000 initial claims were filed each week, 


TaBLeE 1.—Jnitial claims filed under the UCX program 





Week ending— Initial claims 
a i re a lee i ee a ee TE 20, 079 
I OR ad re a 14, 118 
a CR et ke ee eee ied 6, 955 
i a lh iat aioe ee <i Se eae dn wa wie nan 7, 338 
I IN a or os ale as emenieroa me 5, 408 
ee ee. Ce eee ee ee ak ees S 7, 292 
i a a at ee i he a 7, 534 
NIIITIRIIRI eo ae, ie ia ee ee 7, 497 
I I ates art A aor ete 4, 876 
I a ca ain he eho ch a pe oe ee de 6, 642 
aie A 8, 788 
ON Ee eae ae RS Ll ice A Sige 7, 528 
I ae nh ag ea 6, 937 
I ee eer rn Nc haat are Bt Nig a 6, 952 

NN a a a tl a te 117, 944 


The card file of initial claims indicates that nearly all of these have been new 
claims. 

Taking into account the usual seasonal movements in unemployment, the 
average weekly rate of new claims is expected to continue at about 7,000 during 
February and most of March, and then drop slowly to about 4,000 by the latter 
part of May and remain at this level during June. A total of 236,000 new claims 
are expected to be filed this fiscal year. 


AVERAGE WEEKS OF UNEMPLOYMENT CLAIMED 


It is estimated that an average of 8.6 weeks of unemployment will be claimed by 
each new claimant in fiscal year 1959. There has not yet been enough experience in 
the ex-servicemen’s program on which to base an estimate of the average weeks of 
unemployment per new claimant. The estimate is based, therefore, on the fiscal 
year 1958 experience of 14.9 weeks in the Korean veterans’ program adjusted for 
the following five reasons: First, since the ex-servicemen’s program is new, -there 
is not the usual carryover of claims from the previous year; second, since the 
program did not become effective until October 28, 1958, the average number of 
weeks of unemployment which can be claimed during this 8-month period will be 
lower than during a full year; third, an average waiting period of 1 week is required 
under the ex-servicemen’s program compared to no waiting period under the 
Korean veterans’ program; fourth, the average potential duration under State 
unemployment insurance laws is somewhat lower than under the Korean veterans’ 
program; and fifth, the State insured unemployment rate is estimated at 6.4 percent 
in fiscal year 1959 compared to 5.5 percent in fiscal year 1958. 


TOTAL WEEKS OF UNEMPLOYMENT CLAIMED 


It is estimated that 2,030,000 weeks of unemployment will be claimed during 
fiscal year 1959. This estimate is the product of the 236,000 new claims multiplied 
by the average 8.6 weeks of unemployment. 
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RATIO OF WEEKS COMPENSATED TO WEEKS CLAIMED 


The ratio of weeks compensated to weeks claimed is based on experience under 
the State unemployment insurance programs. This experience is more relevant 
than experience under the Korean veterans’ program because benefit payments to 
ex-servicemen are based on State unemployment insurance laws; also because 
ex-servicemen can be paid benefits only after an average waiting period of 1 week 
has passed, while Korean veterans can be paid benefits as soon as their eligibility 
has been established. The waiting period accounts for a large part of the differ- 
ence between the number of weeks compensated and the number of weeks claimed. 
Experience under the State unemployment insurance programs shows a fairly 
able relationship between weeks compensated and weeks claimed (86.9 percent 
in fiscal year 1957 and 87.1 percent in fiscal year 1958). Of the 13 percent differ- 
ence between weeks claimed and weeks compensated, about 7 percent is due to 
dropout during the waiting period, and the remainder is due to disqualifications. 
Because claimants under the ex-servicemen’s program will not generally be 
subject to disqualification for reasons associated with termination of employment, 
such as discharges for misconduct and voluntary quits, the 87-percent ratio of 
weeks compensated to weeks claimed under the State unemployment insurance 
programs has been raised to 90 percent for claimants under the ex-servicemen’s 
program. These claimants will be subject to disqualification for such reasons as 
refusal of suitable employment and nonavailability for work. 


WEEKS COMPENSATED 


The estimated 1,827,000 weeks compensated is obtained by multiplying the 
estimated number of weeks claimed (2,030,000) by the 90-percent ratio of weeks 
compensated to weeks claimed. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY BENEFIT AMOUNT 


The average weekly benefit amount is the same as the estimate in the program 
of unemployment compensation to Federal employees, based on the assumption 
that the wage credits of both groups will entitle them to approximately the same 
benefit payments under State unemployment insurance laws. 

The average weekly benefit amount of $30 is based on the fiscal year 1958 
experience in the Federal employees’ program adjusted to reflect the increases in 
average wages and in the maximum weekly benefits paid under State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. 

TOTAL BENEFIT COSTS 

The estimated $55 million benefit cost is obtained by multiplying the 1,827,000 

weeks compensated by the $30 average weekly benefit amount. 


Unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen (benefits): Amount of compensation 
from beginning of program, fiscal year 1959 
Fiscal year 1959 


ee. caw henna ade ee US Ree sees 0 
EN ka ca EAR aod te boblawuas Anak e are Ronee e eee $1, 751, 466 
Unni S Dri ans 3 LE ROR BOE a eo ee ee es 5, 278, 332 
ET cor ees cio er ar camemcne ee ekwaUe ieee tee 16, 900, 000 


1 Estimated. 
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for fiscal year 1959 


| Previous 
fiscal year 
1959 estimate 


| 


Revised 
fiscal year 
1959 estimate 





Activity 3—Revised estimate of unemployment compensation for Korean veterans 


Remarks 


| 
1. Estimated new claimants 167, 400 | 134, 700 | —32, 700 | See p. 18. 


2. Estimated number. of 15.5 | 15.4 | —0.1 | Based on 1958 experience of 14,9 
weeks claimed by each | | weeks adjusted to reflect 
claimant. | | expected change in economic 

} | conditions. Previous  esti- 
| mate based on State insured 

| unemployment rate of 7.3 

percent in 1959; the rate is 

| now estimated at 6.4 percent, 

3. Estimated number of | 2, 593, 900 | 2, 074, 000 —519, 900 | Line 1Xline 2. 
weeks claimed. 

4. Estimated percent of | 95 92 —3 | Based on 1958 experience. See 
claims that will be com- | table on p. 19. 
pensated. | | 

5. Estimated total number of | 2, 464, 200 1, 908, 000 — 556, 200 | Line 3Xline 4. 
weeks that will be com- | 
pensated., 

6. Estimated weekly benefit | $23. 00 $23.00 |_. Based on 1958 experience. See 
rate. | | table on p. 20. 

7. Estimated total benefits_- $56, 700, 000 $44, 000,000 |—$12, 700,000 | Line 5Xline 6. 





REVISED ESTIMATE OF NEW CLAIMANTS 
The original estimate that 167,400 eligible Korean veterans will file claims 
under the program has been revised to an estimate of 134,700 due to two factors: 
(1) A number of Korean veterans included in the origina) estimate will 
file claims under the compensation for ex-servicemen program which began 

on October 28, 1958; and 

(2) It is now estimated that fewer Korean veterans will file claims for 
benefits as the economic conditions in fiscal year 1959 are expected to be 
better than in the earlier estimate. The State insured unemployment rate 

is now estimated at 6.4 percent instead of 7.3 percent. 


Unemployment compensation for veterans: Weeks compensated as a percent of weeks 
claimed, fiscal years 1956-59 


Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 


















Weeks Weeks Weeks Weeks 
claimed compensated claimed compensated 
PE. eocuce.- ie 207, 193 188, 973 448, 655 424, 862 
August . 201, 335 188, 068 285, 889 273, O11 
September 176, 07 162, 676 218, 416 209, 184 
October : 145, 4 130, 987 1 130, 480 1 128, 625 
November We oe 15 135, 405 1 108, 951 1 101, 971 
December ; aie 23 200, 366 1 133, 873 1 125, 475 
January - ee 7 304, 161 aeatbi 7 
February abasnews 328, 840 i jodhaus 
Merch ‘ 401, 278 
April ‘ 421, 697 ae 
May : 382, 596 : 
June . 4 373, 916 : 
a a er 3, 508, 953 3, 218, 963 ahi aa 


1 Beginning October data include UCV only; supplemental weeks claimed and supplemental weeks 
compensated no longer reported. 


Note.—Weeks compensated as percent of weeks claimed, 1959, 91.7. 
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Unemployment compensation for veterans: Weeks compensated as a percent of weeks 
claimed, fiscal years 1956-59—Continued 


: 
Weeks com- 











| Weeks Weeks pensated 
claimed |compensated!| as percent 
| of weeks 
| claimed 
al — - ——————— — eute — —— | —— | —— oe 
| 
i 0 TO. cc cccsssadeteus 6eeeewuonsammusaatanewubade | 3, 200, 659 3, 014, 083 | 94,2 
Fiscal year 1957-_...- eA o 5 Re sR DS = eee ee Ree | 2,602, 247 2, 405, 135 92.4 
| 





Unemployment compensation for Korean veterans: Average weekly benefit amount, 
fiscal years 1957-59 








| 
Month 1957 1958 | 1959 |} Month 1957 1958 | 1959 
Pa vesiniinaeeieetihnai nahi andes aealonaal 
j | | | | 

July ccsckasaccs| SOOO THR | Ve | PODTUATY........<.beeisees | $22.70 | $22.95 |....-.-. 
August. __- meal | Se) SEO Tl MEMO in s.c sc ecnnssieel a eawenene 
September SOT -Bsa t Ba a Be own pncensacee -.| 22.92 Se Viv tists drs 
October 96:00 | 20:64: | - 2490 Fare lac eid | S2-28'}) 2002 |... 
November. -.-- Oe. Se SRO ey Piiieee ses ccccstuccss | 23.09 | 23.68 |_ 7 
December . 23.18 | 22.83 - os iD 
January 22.82 | 22.77 Average. _.........| 23.09 | 23.20 |_...... 


Unemployment compensation for Korean veterans (benefits): Amount of compensa- 
tion, fiscal years 1958 and 1959 


; Cumulative 








1958 1959 | percentage of 
| 1958 period 
nde tanta deinen chek 

July $4, 406, 192 $10, 095, 282 229 
ones 4,374,335 | 6, 450,654 | 188 
September 3, 738, 451 | 4, 991, 035 | 172 

co a | eee 12,518,978 | 21, 536,971 an 
October... ; 2,977,129 | 3,370,472 | 161 
November - 3, 065, 989 | 2, 611, 368 148 
December - - - - a 4, 547, 057 | 3, 333, 147 | 134 

UNGAR NN a ices ae aks eae 10, 590, 175 | DOE Lac cn ienidamis 

Total, Ist 6 months 23,109,153 | 30,851, 958 | a. 
JRRURTY.. on cnc é 6,915,154 | 13,400, 000 | 1114 
February - 7, 441, 421 |_- ; asian 
March 9, 315, 979 

Total, 3d quarter 23, 672, 554 ? : 
April 9, 784, O8: ' 
May &, 958, 938 . 
June. 8, 767, 408 i oun 

Total, 4th quarter 27, 510, 429 ‘ 

lotal, 2d 6 months 182 


Total, 12 months 


1 Estimated. 
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ScHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security 


1. Present appropriation or estimate_ 
2. Additional amounts available 


3. Total amount available____._________- 
4. Apportionments: 
ist quarter 
2d quarter______ 
3d quarter ___ 
4th quarter 


Total, apportionments and reserves 


os 


. Obligations: 
See meereee NOOUUNN) . Coc cee cul ee. 
2d quarter (actual) __ 
3d quarter (estimated) ___ 
4th quarter (estimated)__.....-....--- dts 3: dt BeI Be si setae 
Total actual and estimated obligations______._....___-- 

Less total amount available- -------- ee She eeeeewss 

Estimated supplemental required_- 

Estimated supplemental included in n latest budget____._______- 

. Date needed: 

For obligation, May 15, 1959. 
For expenditures, June 1, 1959. 

Estimated expenditures from supplemental: 

In current fiscal year - 
I a ee ne ities Gabe wi ea RTT sae 
After next fiscal year - -- --- 


—_ at 
Sow Ps 


12. 


bo 


Taint. -— ==. 

13. Actual obligations last 3 months: 
8 a dda en inlet ot 
December__ 
January - ---- eet ate eis Ga oye 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF 


fF" “Salaries and expense 
$630,500.” 


In budget 


s: For an additional amount for ‘Salaries ar 





APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


$6, 519, 000 
107, 000 


6, 626, 000 


1, 842, 850 
1, 771, 350 
1, 863, 250 
1, 148, 550 





6, 626, 000 








1, 842, 411 
1, 771, 765 

1, 863, 274 

1, 779, 050 

7, 256, 500 
6, 626, 000 
630, 500 
630. 500 





Revised 
$625, 500 
5, 000 


630, 500 
526, 517 


579, 586 
723, 858 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


id expenses,’ 


| 
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BurREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Salaries and expenses, supplemental request, fiscal year 1959, distribution of estimated 
obligations by major organizational unit activity and object classification 


—<$<—<—$$$———————————— 


Office of Pro-| Unemploy- 
Object classification | gram Review| ment Insur- Total 
and Analysis | ance Service 


seat nate sid i dathatab Mela dead 





WGI 4 Bebaccecceocatn aaeteucuadiia axwahusee Seabed ima ae 2 8 10 
IONE FOO. 625. 2 ok ek. eet isektoccbanetedbe de sboebeeetiwtbse $10, 545 $53, 040 $63, 585 
Deduct lapses (41 percent) __........... hats nunc GGis teats 3, 545 22, 840 26, 385 
tt Ch inpetasmechthhnedntinneb>tanenmarenndnthaimeniastiiinsadbandameelel 100 100 
01 Personal services..........-....-.---22--2--2--eeeeeee-eeee 7, 000 | 30, 30 37, 300 
De CEU Reb ccitid dpe ene 4563-5 od ge dbansbe dures entlk Geabiens  calkeadhbaedbown 10, 800 10, 800 
eG eI SUI WISIN... 5. sss paced cneacbeineelsdpunicaan eden 100 400 500 
Mes OR a ee ee Se ene aman een ee 2, 000 2, 000 
Oe * GTI COMERCIAL SIR WENO iis one ch ccccdbcsccnieewissivecne PS 100 100 
OD: : DORE BIG DORON io tite n asics cain cinidnddcawinin iBeoneodl 100 400 500 
1] Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ...................-- 5 1, 800 2. 300 


Total unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen... 
Supplemental required for pay increases. --.-.........-- 





PUT STITT a i i ec ce 





Activity: ; ; 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market informa- | 











t10n...... inaabipetds 5 danke ts ely wcagaenaaiianatlnasa nm Radiat a Pel Sienckisnetainnl 7, 700 

5. Unemployment insurance service - - ._-- akame Sache 45, 800 45, 800 
Total, unemployment compensation for ex-service- | 

WSs cause te 3 ; des niente aaa 7, 700 45, 800 53, 500 

Supplemental required for pay increases woven neennennee|onne es neameactiedsiauntes 577, 000 

iran total: oben vise oe dick oink odh.cdt as Peas er eee eee 630, 500 


EXPLANATION OF FuNps REQUIRED FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR 
Ex-SERVICEMEN 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


Public Law 848, 85th Congress, approved August 28, 1958, amended title XV 
of the Social Security Act. This law provided for a new permanent program of 
unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen. The Congress adjourned before 
making any funds available for administering this new program. The Bureau 
of the Budget approved a reapportionment of the 1959 appropriation on a defi- 
ciency basis in the amount of $53,500. This deficiency reapportionment was 
reported to the Congress as required by subsection (a)(1)(B) of title 31, United 
States Code, section 665, as amended. 

The new program of unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen covers 
beneficiaries who are not covered by the unemployment compensation for veterans 
program. The two programs differ as to program and procedural requirements. 
It is therefore necessary to operate the two programs separately since one is not 
an extension of the other. 
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At the present time, 16 employees, 8 professional and 8 clerical, are working 
on the new program. Of these 16 employees 6 were transferred from the UCYV 
program because of the decrease of these activities. This transfer reduces to 
10 the number of positions requested in this supplemental. 

The unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen program will involve the 
payment of about $55 million in benefits during fiscal year 1959 and about $4.3 
million for administrative expenses by the State agencies which will operate the 
program under agreements entered into with the Secretary of Labor. 

This program can operate efficiently only if the processing and supplying of 
information and other data by the Armed Forces is geared into the operating 
program requirements of the State agencies. This meshing of Federal military 
data processing with State unemployment compensation requirements is eompli- 
cated by the great variations among the States in both State law provisions and 
procedures. 

The Bureau responsibilities are: 

1. Armed Forces 

(a) Continuous work with various defense agencies on determining rates of 
remuneration for each grade of ex-serviceman. 

(b) Securing terminal-leave data for each ex-serviceman leaving the service 
and claiming benefits. 

(c) Securing dates of days of lost time covering period of service of each ex- 
serviceman claimant. 

(d) Completing and following up on arrangements with separation centers of 
each of the armed services to provide information to ex-servicemen as to their 
rights under this law. 


2. Veterans’ Administration 

(a) Consummating agreements with the Veterans’ Administration for the 
adjudication of ex-servicemen’s claims as to the reasons for separation; for the 
checking of claims for concurrent payments under education and training allow- 
ance programs; and for providing other services. 


3. U.S. Department of Justice 

Negotiating and obtaining agreement with the Department of Justice on the 
criteria governing the prosecution of cases of alleged fraud detected by the State 
agencies. 

4. Regulaiions and procedures 
4 g 

(a) Issuing rules and regulations interpreting the law, governing not only the 
provisions of the agreements with the Secretary but also the operations of Federal 
and State agencies. 

(b) Developing, issuing, and following up on operating procedures governing 
the determination of benefits payable, accounting for Federal funds, prozram 
reporting, and relations of State agencies to Federal military and Veterans’ 
Administration establishments and the Department of Justice. 


§. Installation of program and training 
(a) After development of regulations, procedures and the agreements, the 
installation of the new program will be accomplished by 
(1) Regional meetings throughout the country involving the attendance of 
about 300 people; 
(2) Assistance to the States in development of training materials, pro- 
cedures, forms, ete. 
(3) Participation, where needed, with States in the actual training of the 
more than 20,000 State staff members who will be involved in carrying out 
the program; j 
(4) Participation, where needed, in conferences conducted by military and 
Veterans’ Administration establishments in the installation of their phases 
of the program. 


6. Day-to-day operations 
(a) Review and evaluation: 

(1) Review State procedures and forms to insure conformity with Federal 
law, regulations, State agreements and Federal procedures. Recommend 
remedial action to obtain conformity and, where needed, provide assistance 
in the field in the revision and installation of State procedures 
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(2) Conduct field evaluations of operations in each State shortly after the 
beginning of the program and periodically thereafter to insure operating 
efficiency and conformity with approved procedures. Where necessary, this 
will be followed by field work to obtain remedial action with regard to State, 
central and local office operations and relations with military and Veterans’ 
Administration establishments and the Department of Justice. 

(3) Intercede for State agencies with military establishments and the 
Veterans’ Administration in connection with operational problems, and with 
Department of Justice on matters involving fraud and prosecution. 

(b) Central control file: To prevent duplicate filing of claims by the same ex- 
servicemen in more than one State and to prevent filing of claims under both the 
UCV program and the new program, it is essential to maintain a central control 
filein the Bureau. This file will receive a record of each initial UCX claim, review 
it, and interfile it with all other UCV and UCX records. All control cards, as 
received, must be scanned for completeness, conformity of service serial number 
to branch of service in the Armed Forces, legibility and date of separation from 
active service for possible omissions or errors. Furthermore, it will be necessary 
to make date comparisons to insure that claimants do not exhaust UCX benefits 
and again claim under UCV. Other comparisons also will be necessary that have 
not been necessary in the past, thus complicating the filing operation as well as 
increasing correspondence. 

Under the UCV program prior to July 26, 1958, it was necessary to check 
control cards only for completeness and possible duplication. After July 26, 
1958, UCV control cards must be checked also for possible expiration of the 3-year 
limitation. 

Under the UCX program, control cards must be checked for completeness, 
possible duplication, and to assure that the service fell within the base period of 
the State involved and that UCV benefits have not been paid based on the same 
period of service. Thus, the maintenance of the control file is an evaluation device 
in addition to being a check on duplication. Due to those additional items, the 
time required for checking and filing each card is increased over previous ex- 
perience. 


?. Staff required for UCX program 


(a) For the development of program materials, installation of operating pro- 
credures, field evaluation of State agency operations, and continuing liaison with 
the Departments of Defense and Justice and the Veterans’ Administration, five 
professional employees are required. These employees will perform the following 
functions: 

(1) Develop manuals of procedures; assist States in the proper adaptation 
of UCX procedures to present State procedures and requirements; and ne- 
gotiate with the States on the acceptance of proper procedures. 

(2) Review all State agency procedures to assure that they are in accord- 
ance with the Federal act, the Secretary’s regulations, and the agreements, 
including such areas as methods of determining benefit payment processes, 
fraud control, review and appeals, accounting for benefit and administrative 
costs, and other problems; negotiate with States on questions of conformity, 
feasibility and economy of procedures. 

(3) Assist State agencies in the installation of procedures developed and 
upon occasion give training to regional and State agency personnel in the 
procedures. 

(4) Develop training materials, units, and programs to be given to Federal 
and State agency staff on UCX regulations and procedures. Assist States 
in the adaptation of these training programs and materials to State needs. 

(5) Develop standards for measuring adequacy of the administration by 
the States of the UCX program and its coordination with the normal UI 
programs administered or operated by the States. 

(6) Develop evaluation methods, outlines, and schedules for applying the 
standards developed. 

(7) Conduct evaluations of operations of the UCX program in the various 
States. 

(8) Provide functional supervision of the regional offices when they per- 
form the initial completion of the evaluation outlines. 

(9) Plan and carry out negotiations and remedial action based on evalua- 
tions. 


37858—59——_6 
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(10) Supervise directly and through the regional office the execution of the 
UCX program in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

(11) Maintain liaison with all other divisions in the Service, the U.S. 

Employment Service, the Veterans’ Employment Service, the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, the Department of Defense, the Veterans’ 
Administration, the General Accounting Office, and the fiscal and budget 
offices of the Bureau and the Department concerning effective and efficient 
operation of the program. 

(b) For operation of the wage assignment control file, two professional and seven 
clerical positions are required. The file presently contains 1,705,137 wage. 
assignment records. All new UCX assignments must be checked and correlated 
with previous records in order to avoid duplicate claims in more than one State or 
under the UCX and UCV programs. In 1959, it is expected that 236,000 new 
UCX wage assignments will be received, requiring the writing of approximately 
15,000 letters. 

For each UCX wage assignment received, in order to determine whether wages 
are properly assigned and benefits are payable it is necessary to— 

(1) Determine if the service began after January 31, 1955, or ended after 
October 27, 1958. This is necessary to establish UCX eligibility. 

(2) Determine if the ex-serviceman’s UCX wages have been previously 
assigned by the same or a different State and if so, notify second State of wage 
assignments so that benefits will not be paid on the same wages in different 
States. 

(3) Determine if the ex-serviceman has previously established UCV entitle- 
ment and if so, notify State to cancel balance. 

(4) Determine if the service was continuous for 90 days or more unless 
terminated for service-incurred injury. 

(5) Determine if the benefit year dates are proper for the State making 
the wage assignment and notify the State if necessary. 

(6) Ascertain if the military service prior to the State’s base period or 
during the lag period have been assigned or if not, to so notify the State. 

(7) Determine if the benefit year dates indicate a redetermination for a 
claimant in a benefit year at the time the program began. 

(8) Determine if prescribed symbols were used to report pay grades, thus 
insuring that the proper wages were assigned. 

(9) Code UCX wage assignment records for general types of correspondence 
as follows: 

(a) UCX and UCV (interstate and intrastate), when the ex-service- 
man’s military wages have been assigned more than once. 

(b) UCX and UCV (interstate and intrastate) when the ex-service- 
man has previously established UCV entitlement. 

(c) UCX and UCV (interstate and intrastate) when an ex-service- 
man having previous UCV entitlement has been assigned UCX wages 
that are not supported by his military service. 

(d) Errors and omissions pertaining to UCX ecards. 

(e) When the ex-serviceman’s service does not support the assignment 
of UCX wages. 

(1)) Conduct special correspondence in cases not falling in the above 
eat >zories. 

(c) Te total for the above requirements is seven professional and seven clerical 
positions. With the decrease of UCV activities, brought about by veterans 
becoming eligible for UCX benefits instead of UCV benefits, it has been possible 
to transfer two professional and four clerical positions from that program to 
the UCX program as explained earlier. This leaves only one professional and 
one clerical in the UCV activities. The net additional requirements for the 
UCX program are then five professional and three clerical positions. 


OFFICE OF PROGRAM REVIEW AND ANALYSIS 


This Office will provide additional statistical reporting for the new program. 
Data will be furnished by all State and local employment security offices. It 
will be necessary to (1) revise existing report forms, (2) prepare reporting instruc- 
tions, (3) develop training materials for the instruction of State staff and for 
followthrough on the implementation of reporting instructions in specific cases, 
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and (4) process the data, including the maintenance of controls, verification of 
statistical accuracy, and preparation of tabular materials and analyses. 

Operations data, including comparisons with experience under the regular 
unemployment insurance program, will be needed for operation of the program 
and for program planning and evaluation. 

This office will also be called upon to provide technical assistance to the State 
agencies on such matters as validation procedures, workload measures, and 
statistical analyses to facilitate program review and promote effective operations 
and to improve techniques for using unemployment insurance data as economic 
indicators. 

This increased workload will require one additional professional and one 
additional clerical employees. 


EXPLANATION OF FUNDS REQUIRED FOR PAY INCREASES 


An additional $577,000 is required to provide for pay increase costs authorized 
by Public Law 85-462. 

Total funds available, including the $577,000 for pay increase costs and $107,000 
for reimbursable items are $7,203,000. In addition $53,500 is requested in this 
supplemental for the new unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen pro- 
gram. This increases the total estimated obligations to $7,256,500. Obligations 
through January 31, 1958, were $4,338,046 or an average of $619,721 per month. 
For the balance of the year an average of only $583,691 per month is available. 
All vacant positions will have to be kept vacant and other program economies 
will have to be effected to stay within available funds. 

There are no funds available to absorb any of the pay act costs, 


EXPLANATION OF ADDITIONAL PERSONAL AND NONPERSONAL SERVICES 
DISTRIBUTION 
Personal services, $37,300 


Funds requested will provide six professional and four clerical departmental 
positions distributed as follows: 








Major organizational unit | Professional | Clerical | Total 
Unemployment Insurance Service. .--........-..---..------.- 5 3 8 
Office of Program Review and Analysis.........-.....-...-.-- | 1 | 1 2 
TOME. Soh nccatclbaccns bee ueseouan ladoocccckhadiekurst | 6 | 10 


—F 








Travel, $10,800 


Funds requested will provide an average of 86 days travel for each of the 
five new professional positions for installation of the program in the States, 
for followup and evaluation, and for contact with separation centers. 


Communication services, $500 


These costs are estimated on the basis of an average of $50 for each of the 10 
new positions. 


Printing and reproduction, $2,000 


Funds requested will provide for printing of manual and program materials 
and for informational material for distribution to ex-servicemen. 


Other contractual services, $100 

Funds requested will provide the Government’s share of life insurance costs 
for each of the 10 new employees. 
Supplies and materials, $500 

These costs are estimated on the basis of an average of $50 for miscellaneous 
office supplies for the 10 new positions. 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions, $2,300 


Funds requested will provide the Government’s share of contributions to the 
retirement funds for the 10 new positions. The estimate is computed at 64 
percent of the net personal services, 
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BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 





Salaries and expenses, unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen—Summary of 
new positions 










Grade | Number Leas cost 


Organizational unit 





Office of Program Review and Analysis: | 
Division of Activity Analysis: 
ES EL LEI CE OTC T |} GS-11 | 1 7, 030 


eerie ee : : td iced aN ae 


aiinnewemen 






Unemployment Insurance Service: 
Branch of Unemployment Compensation for Military Employees 


Chief of branch. __-- idee ot ; = pee) =) oe 1 9, 901 
Social insurance adviser -----_--- : aca a siaranel| San 3 25, 023 
Do : : hc : shes Re a ‘ ; , GS-ll_ | 1 7, 030 
Cle = stenographer. ota ee ve ; 5 1 | 
9 


NE cl eRe Sem incr uaans 






Total permanent_.- 
Deduct lapses. ---.----- 







Net perme anent - 
Regular pay above ! 2-week base 












Total personal services 





Mr. Fogarty. Do you anticipate any changes in your office this 
year, Mr. Secretary, from what you have been doing the last year 
or two—any new functions? 

Secretary Mircueiyi. None that I anticipate now. 








POSSIBLE 





ADJUSTMENTS TO LABOR DEPARTMENT REQUESTS 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Denton raised a question that there may be 
legislation on the extension of temporary unemployment compensa- 
tion if the unemployment does not go down as you expect it to do, 
and you still want the budget balanced. If you find in 2 or 3 or 4 
months that this program should be extended and that it will cost 
X millions of dollars which might throw the budget out of balance, 
what suggestions do you have for cuts in other appropriations of the 
Department of Labor that might make up for this, or just what do 
you intend to do if it is found this has to be extended? 

Secretary Mircue.ti. Mr. Chairman, you have posed a number of 
hypothetical questions. As far as recommending any cuts in the 
present budget of the Department of Labor, I would not so recom- 
mend, and I would be opposed to any cuts in the Department of 
Labor budget 

Mr. Focarry. We shall be asked to balance the budget this vear 
and to cut wherever we can. There is quite a bit of publicity on this 
balanced budget, and we are receiving letters to cut nonessential 
expenditures. Are there any places in the budget which you have 
presented to us this morning that you think we could cut? 

Secretary Mircnett. Mr. Chairman, the budget which has been 
presented is part of the President’s budget which contemplates a 
balanced budget. If Congress were to follow the President’s recom- 
mendation, it would have a balanced budget, including full allocation 
of the sum requested by the Labor Department, because that is part 
of the President’s program. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Your answer, then, is that there is not any place 
that you think it can be cut? 

Secretary MircHEeti. We have developed this budget with care and 
consideration, and there is no place that I know of that it can be cut. 

Mr. Focarry. If you find that this temporary unemployment 
compensation program should be extended, and that it might run to 
$200 million or $300 million, that would throw the budget out of 
balance, would it not, if that happened? 

Secretary MircHe.u. | would not like to speculate on what it would 
do to the budget. Certainly in considering this whole program, I 
would be concerned with the welfare of the workers primarily. 

Mr. Focarry. You would not let them go hungry to keep a balanced 
budget? 

Secretary Mircne.yi. No; and I think the administration would not 
let them go hungry because of a balanced budget. 

Mr. FoGarry. I agree with you. 

Secretary Mircue.u. It does not necessarily follow that it is an 
either/or. 

Mr. Focarry. But if the occasion comes, after your study has been 
concluded, that this should be extended even though it might put the 
budget out of balance, you would not hesitate to make that recom- 
mendation; would you? 

Secretary MircHE.u. I would not hesitate to make the reeommenda- 
tion if it were found to be necessary that provision be made for 
improvement in unemployment compensation programs. What that 
does to the budget is of concern to the Congress, certainly, and I would 
not agree that a recommendation to extend unemployment compensa- 
tion would necessarily or could necessarily lead to unbalancing the 
budget. It is assumed that Congress might be able to make provision 
for it in some other way. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, is it not also fair to state that if the 
Congress cannot make any cuts along this line in the budget, it 
could still keep the budget balanced by increases in taxes? 

Mr. Denton. Of course you would do that with unemployment 
insurance. 

Mr. Fogarty. This temporary unemployment program would 
cost the Government money. 

Mr. Dopson. If it is like the present program, it is a loan. 

Mr. Larrp. It is still a debt transaction. 

” Mr. Denron. I cannot see how it would unbalance the budget, 
myself. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET REDUCTION IN ESTIMATES FOR BUREAU OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Focarty. What was that $10 million cut in the Bureau of 
Employment Security? 

Secretary Mircuetyi. That was in the main on grants to the States 
because of the expected decreased workload. 

Mr. Focarty. The workload is decreasing? 


UNEMPLOYMENT ESTIMATES 


Mr. Dopson. We are estimating in 1960 the average workload will 
be 2.1. In the current year it is 2.3. 

Mr. Focarty. What did you estimate when you were before us 
last year that it would be for this year? 
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Mr. Dopson. We had a figure as high as 2.9. 

Mr. Fogarty. For the full year? 

Mr. Dopson. The average. The average was 2.2. I thought the 
chairman’s question was: When we were before you last year, what 
was our estimate? 

Secretary Mircueiy. We estimated in 1959, 2.3; and 1958, 2.2 
average. We are estimating for 1960, 2.1. So it will be less than 
either 1958 or 1959. 

Mr. Focarry. I was under the impression that you underestimated 
the workload last year. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, the first estimates that came up were 
an average of 1.9, and then with the rapid increase in unemployment 
we submitted a revised estimate on an average of 2.9. 

Mr. Foaarry. There was quite a difference in time from the first 
to the second estimate. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. So your estimate as you appeared before us a year 
ago this time was away out of line. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Then you came up in June with another revised 
estimate, and that was out of line, too. 

Mr. Dopson. The committee did not accept 2.9. 

Mr. Focarty. We do not have very good justification for cutting 
this $10 million this year, either, I think, with nearly 5 million people 
out of work. That will make it more difficult for the budget to be 
balanced—if you have to come back for supplemental appropriations. 

Secretary Mircue.t. I should like to point out with regard to this 
estimate that we are speaking of the period between July 1959 and 
June 1960, and the unemployment figures that you are citing now are 
current. 

Mr. Focarry. It is a fact also that it is up a quarter of a million 
more than it was a year ago when we were really getting into a re- 
cession. 

I hope that you are right. A good many economists do not agree 
with you. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 


ANALYSIS OF INCREASES AND Decreases, 1960 BupGer 


(The following was subsequently submitted at the request of the 
committee :) 


| 
| 
| 





1960 BUDGET COMPARED WITH 1959 APPROPRIATION 


ANALYSIS OF YNCREASES AND DECREASES, 
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TurspAy, Fresruary 17, 1959. 
9 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


WITNESSES 


JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR 

v. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 

GEORGE C. LODGE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 




















l | | 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
cacti he | | 
Program by activities: 
. re errr... wads aceheemmimmliilies 77,012 $334, 800 $348, 513 
2. Program evaluation and coordination. ... iddedwe “ | 269, 069 203, 950 295, 189 
3. International labor affairs._...............---.--- = 186, 832 231, 675 232, 485 
4. Central information, personnel, library, and fiscal 
SU 2 a 5k LR SPA bod hksac tee 706, 094 | 741, 575 744, 813 
5. 1959 program obligs a 0 TO | 3, 194 —3, 194 |--------- 
"el COR, no dais tena cmas dnddepedntennaey | 1, 542, 201 1, 598, 806 1, 621, 000 
Financing: | | 
1959 appropriation available in 1958_.__.--.-- —3, 194 | R206 bizssctmmcse ce 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ........--- 104 | erie di 
Now obligntional qhtertty . anancsecncnsvantetes ences 1, 539, uu | 1, 602, 000 | L 621, , 000 
New obligational authority: | “ry ag hh 
EE... 6 os ok cnnsapas badsadieaddeeeebasnesueens | 1, 480, 000 | 1, 478, 000 | 1, 621, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘ Une mployme nt compe nsation for vet- | | 
erans and Federal employees,’’ Bureau of Employment | 
Security (72 Stat. 243) -..... ¢<acnaaee aah ‘ ae 59, 111 |- es aide 
Appropriation (adjusted) .........--.-- 1, 539, 111 | 1, 478, 000 1, 621, 000 


Propose d supplemental due to pe ay increases - - safced 


Object classification 


| 


1958 actual 


124, 000 








| 1959 estimate 





1960 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 181] 187 187 
Average number of all employees 176 178 178 
Number of employees at end of year 181 187 187 
| =|= =e 
Average GS grade and salary 8.4 $6,377 | 8.6 $7,206 | 8.6 “$7, 206 
Average salary of ungraded positions $3, 900 $3, 900 $3, 900 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions i $1,242,211 | $1,340,130 $1, 340, 130 
Other personal services 11, 343 11, 140 | 16, 281 
Total personal services...................... : 1, 253, 554 1, 351, 270 1, 356, 411 
02 Travel 32, 975 31, 500 31, 500 
03 Transportation of things 948 700 700 
04 Communication services 39, 128 37,975 39, 834 
05 Rents and utility services 48, 950 ak dadaenncihade alia 
06 Printing and reproduction 15, 830 33, 150 33, 150 
07 Other contractual services 19, 658 9, 245 21, 245 
Services performed by other agencies = 12, 424 12, 525 12, 525 
08 Supplies and materials.__- pens 31, 704 34, 015 34, 015 
09 Equipment. ___- Silssntuhatinned | 6, 107 4, 200 4, 200 
ll Grants, subsidies, “and contributions. - coattsiel cialis ih ta 75, 498 87, 420 87, 420 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 5 ane 3 We Tenced=batateniasdcinmeteiae 
15 Taxes and assessments snscccunncbilensbsiedssest WO cabins cases eee cei sectnce 
1959 program obligated in 1958 i a cae anal 3, 194 —3, eto ks... wibiicibi 
Total obligations.............. ; _ 1, 542, 201 | 1, 598, 806 1, 621, 000 


ee 
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Mr. Focartry. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Dodson, are you going to justify the request for the Secretary’s 
Office ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Dopson. I do not have any statement for the reason that we 
have no real program increases that we are requesting here. There is 
no additional staff in our estimate and the total change in the estimate 
is $19,000. 

Mr. Focarry. You are asking for approximately $13,000 more this 
year under the description of “Executive direction.” What is that 
for ? 

CAREER EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Mr. Dopson. Under “Executive direction” there will be $10,000 to 
reimburse the Civil Service Commission for the Department of 
Labor’s share of the cost for the Career Executive Board. 

The President has issued an Executive Order No. 10758 as amended, 
entitled : “Establishing a Career Executive Program Within the Civil 
Service System.” 

This Executive order provides for a Career Executive Board. The 
Career Executive Board is composed of members of three agencies of 
the Government. The Secretary of Labor is one of the members. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is another member, and 
the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission is a member. 

Mr. Focartry. What is this supposed to accomplish ? 

Mr. Dopson. The purpose of this Board is to provide a means for 
people in Government to become recognized career executive public 
servants and there will be standards of some sort established by this 
Career Executive Board for people who are nominated to become a 
part of the career executive service. 

The main purpose is to elevate the career executives in Government, 
and to make it more attractive for people to become career executives 
in the Government. 

Mr. Hupson. Mr. Flemming, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is the Chairman. 

Mr. Dopnson. As I stated, the agencies which are represented on the 
Board are to share the expenses of operating this Board, and we have 
estimated our share as being $10,000. 

Mr. Focarry. That means you are going to have two classes of 
citizens in civil service now? 

Mr. Dopson. No; I would not say two classes of citizens, but there 
will be a goal for all civil service employees to strive for. 

Mr. Larrp. I thought the civil service system was a career service. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; it is a career service, but there has been an 
effort over the years to elevate, in the public’s mind, the prestige of 
the Government civil service, and it is hoped that through this means 
the prestige of the Government civil service will be increased. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, I am not going to ask you any more about it. 
We will ask Mr. Flemming about it when he comes up here. 

Now, what is the rest of this increase for ? 
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EXPENSE OF ENTERTAINING FOREIGN VISITORS 


Mr. Dovson. We have $2,000 for defraying the expenses of enter- 
taining foreign visitors. From time to time there are representatives 
of foreign governments for whom the Department of Labor is re- 
quested to arrange a program to explain our methods of operation and 
show them how we conduct relations between management and labor. 
Some of these officials that come over from the foreign governments 
are very high ranking officials of those governments, and it is the 
custom in those ¢ ountries when we visit them, to provide certain enter- 
tainment to our Government officials and thus, when they come over 
here we feel that we are obligated to repay them. 

Mr. Focarry. How have you been doing that in the —_— 

Mr. Dopnson. This has been an expense that has been personally 
defrayed by persons in the Department and we do not think that we 
should have to pay for this from our salaries. We are also aware 
that there are several agencies of the Government that have such 
authority, and we are requesting authority similar to that which the 
other agencies of the Government have. 

Mr. Foearry. Is this just for the purpose of entertaining foreign 
visitors or any visitor ? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir; just foreign visitors. Certainly, $2,000 would 
not supply entertainment for very many dignitaries from foreign 
countries. During the past year we had more than 500 visitors from 
foreign countries at the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Loner. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might give you an example. 


BACKGROUND OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY LODGE 


Mr. Focarry. Before you do that, Mr. Lodge, will you tell us who 
you are and what your background is? 

Mr. Lover. Yes, sir; I will be glad to. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is George Lodge. I was appointed by the 
President to be Assistant Secretary ‘of Labor for International Affairs 
in November, and my appointment was confirmed by the Senate some 
3 weeks ago. 

Prior to that I served as Director of Information in the Depart- 
ment of Labor since July of 1954. I was appointed Assistant Dunes: 
tor of Information in April of 1954. Prior to that I worked as a 
newspaper reporter for 4 years in Boston, Mass. 


NEED FOR ENTERTAINMENT FUND 


Mr. Focarry. Do you want to give an example ? 

Mr. Loner. Yes, sir. I think that the need for this request of 
$2,000, which I would call a modest one, can perhaps best be shown if 
I could give an example of the kind of thing that happened last year. 

With the increased interest of the Secretary of Labor and the De- 
partment of Labor and of the Government in such organizations as 
the International Labor Organization, and in international labor ac- 
tivities generally, it is bound to follow that there will be an increasing 
number of foreign visitors coming to this country who are coming to 
see the Secretary of Labor. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 





Mr. Fogarry. So now you are in charge of International Labor 
Affairs for the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Loner. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. The Department requested additional staff last year 
and Congress allowed you, in this program, four additional posi- 
tions. What were those positions for? 

Mr. Lover. Well, I was just trying to find out, prior to this hear- 
ing, as I anticipated you would probably ask that of me. I believe 
that they were four country program specialists, if I am not mis- 
taken. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Foeartry. Have they all been appointed ? 

Mr. Dopson. All jobs in the International Labor Office are filled. 

Mr. Focarry. What are they accomplishing? 

Mr. Loner. Well, they are now carrying out one of the expanding 
functions of the Department of Labor in the international labor field, 
and what they are doing is this, Mr. Chairman: These specialists are 
collecting all ‘of the data with respect to 1: abor that comes in from the 
areas for which they have a concern, that is, the speci ialist for Asia 
collects the information that comes in from our embassies in Asia, 
such as the dispatches, the telegrams, and the information which we 
get from a number of different sources. This is the only place in 
Government where all of this information is pulled together. 

He then analyzes it and comes up with policy guides, which we 
can then recommend to the De partment of State for the promotion of 
the U.S. foreign policy objectives in the particular countries. 

As an example, from India—and India was one of the countries 
that we concentrated on first as a pilot effort in this program, we 
have developed what we call a country program for India which 
takes into account all of the labor and manpower functions—I mean 
trade union matters, as well as broader labor and manpower factors. 
We have tried to analyze how they bear on the carrying out of our 
foreign policy in India and have come up with a country program 
which consists of a policy guide to the Embassy, and to the Depart- 
ment of State, which we think will promote our foreign policy ob- 
jectives in India. 

I just came back from India, and I think that the people who are 
on the scene feel a need for this. 

That is what these specialists are doing. 

Mr. Focarry. How do you like this job? 

Mr. Loner. I like it very much. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there anything else you want to say about your 
position or about the Office of International Labor Affairs? 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Loner. No; I don’t think so, sir, except perhaps to echo what 
the Secretary : said this morning about the ILO. I know of your 
interest in the ILO, for which we e are very grateful, and I do think 
that we are making progress there in terms of making the ILO into 
an organization which more nearly serves the ends which the United 
States has in mind. 
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I think there are several things perhaps that I could point to, if you 
are interested ? 

Mr. Fogarry. All right. 

Mr. Lover. At the June conference, where the Secretary was, the 
United States invited the International Labor Organization to come 
to this country and study the freedom of trade unions in this country, 
what the ILO calls freedom of association. This prompted the 
Soviet Union to zaalal a similar request so that for the first time now 
an international organization is going to go behind the Iron Curtain 
into the Soviet Union to make an objective study of trade union 
rights there. 

Mr. Focarry. Are they going to come here ? 

Mr. Loner. They are. Yes, the team will be coming to the United 
States some time in the spring. 

Mr. Focarry. The same team ? 

Mr. Loner. No. The project is headed by the same man. There 
will be different teams. 

Mr. Focarry. Who is the project head ? 

Mr. Loper. His name is Price. He is in the ILO office in Geneva. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is he an American? 

Mr. Loner. He is an Englishman. 

Mr. Lairp. What kind of cooperation from both labor and man- 
agement are you receiving, Mr. Lodge? 

Mr. Lover. I would say excellent cooperation, Congressman. I 
think that we are getting increased cooperation, and I would say at 
this stage it is exc -ellent. 

Mr. Lamp. There is not any feeling on the part of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce or Manufacturers’ Association that they want to 
stay out of future meetings of the ILO? 

Mr. Loper. No; I don’t think there is. I think that feeling has 
died down and while we do not agree on everything, of course, I think 
that the relationships are very good and the best interests of the 
United States are being served. 

Mr. Focarry. We thank you all very much. 
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Turspay, Frsruary 17, 1959. 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


WITNESSES 


STUART ROTHMAN, SOLICITOR 

JOHN J. BABE, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR 

HAROLD C. NYSTROM, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR 

WARD E. BOOTE, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR 

ALBERT D. MISLER, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR 

JAMES R. BEAIRD. ASSISTANT SOLICITOR 

WILLARD H. SHAFFER, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

V. S. HUDSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 








1958 actual / 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 








Program by activities: 
1, Departmental program activities: 


I a | $301,906 | $322, 977 | $324, 053 











)) Interpretations and legal adv isory services. .--. | 288, 747 304, 272 348, 319 
(¢) Wage determinations.._.....................-.-- | 416, 340 | 508, 537 509, 969 
(d) Legislative advisory services --..--...--------- 178, 856 | 180, 656 | 181, 274 
a eee eee eer eee 1, 028, 855 | 1, 113, 941 | 1, 117, 453 
3. Executive direction and management abet aleerclaial 199, 777 | 212, 617 213, 932 
4. 1959 program obligated in 1958. See aco 13, 464 | —13, 464 Ze 
EE NR nn onet-megpemneep-se-ne---ne0s eel 7,945 | 2,629,536 | 2, 695, 000 
saad — | —— —————— —_——_— — 
Financing: | 
1959 appropriation available in 1958___._- wcvenetl]  Saahane | ene 1. ee 
Advances and reimbursements from{non- Federal sources | 
en a ncascace 208, 225 | ae sr nacfoesgu sera 
Unobligated balance no longer available. _-...--.-.....- ish hi. css 
New obligational authority. .............-.-.-..-----. |__ 2,206, 725 | 2 643, 000 2, 695, 000 


New obligational authority: | 
Appropriation - 5 tino ca pecdcilis abides 2, 121, 000 | 2, 431, 000 | 2, 695, 000 
Transferred from ‘“U nemployment¥cor npe nsation® for | 
veterans and Federal employees,”’ Bureau of Employ- | 
ment Security (72 Stat. 243)................-.. 2 85, 725 |.. 





Appropriation (adjusted). ..........-..--.-.---- : ml 2 206, 725 | _2, 431, 000 | 2, 2, 695, 000 


Proposed supplemental due to pay increases_-._.........|...-...-..-.-- | 212, 000. és nse 
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Object classification 


angen erienntneaneniesieennei esaesnetiiflnalagiesssasesssnestetnslientalstSaindeluisaieqpelansiielieseti sea 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


EEE eee ee 








Total number of permanent positions---.-.............---.-----. 311 329 334 
Average number of all employees- ---.-....--.--.----.-------- 308 323 328 
Number of employees at end of year. .........---------------- 307 325 330 
Average GS grade and salary. .....................--..------- 8.2 $6,198 | 8.2 $6,695 | 8.2 $6,702 
01 Personal services: 
POP OUNIUO. oon cecccsancuperdghocawatuuousea $2, 002, 118 $2, 174, 120 $2, 209, 197 
Other personal services...........--...--..2..--.--.--. 13, 800 15, 700 24, 496 
Total personal services._....................-....-.- 2,015, 918 2, 189, 820 2, 233, 693 
IE io nceendesnncuassnedh hs} sinh dpeemmeepergediltauge 75, 519 76, 400 77, 400 
Oe RTI OF CG secu ndccccnecuscepgecbdapetabwesdl 4, 397 3, 400 3, 450 
04 ‘Communication services... . 1... 2. .-22--4-- seen -s5se-e 39, 600 57, 325 59, 325 
Oe ante O08 DORILY SOT VIOE 6 ot 0 nce dnccnccdncosnccnannccccee 2, 635 4, 000 4, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction--_.--...........-.-----..-----.. 10, 234 20, 500 20, 600 
07. Other contractual services... ..........---...---..-..-.---- 24, 455 21, 495 16, 912 
Services performed by other agencies_..............-.- 63, 833 56, 105 61, 885 
08 Supplies and materials..............-....---.--.+---...... 49, 169 61,017 61, 267 
1 a orien eee rmedonhnie operb eden ligase anininn 5, 809 13, 250 14, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions..............-..-.-.. 121, 353 137, 802 140, 008 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities--...............-....... Tb i 5 a Mins cnn caeieae 
Dee ee nn nod eraiaiaatn cna 1, 284 1, 886 1, 960 
1959 program obligated im 1958. ...............--..-------.-.-.- 13, 464 a) a 
TOthl GDIRGAGIIED . cas Won dba lcctindcddiis ces 2, 427, 945 2, 629, 536 2, 695, 000 





Mr. Foearry. Next we have the Solicitor’s Office with us. Mr. 
Rothman, do you want to present your statement ¢ 

Mr. Roruman. If I may, 1 would appreciate the opportunity. 

Mr. Focarry. Please proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roruman. I appreciate the privilege of again appearing be- 
fore this subcommittee and presenting the justification for the 1960 
budget estimate of the Office of the Solicitor of Labor. 

Our request is for $2,695,000. 

During the past year there have been significant developments in 
practically all program areas with which the Solicitor’s Office is con- 
cerned. ‘The most important of the new responsibilities and addi- 
tional workload has been in the area of interpretations and legal ad- 
visory services. This was brought about by the enactment of new 
legislation requiring employers in the lonashare and ship-repair in- 
dustries to use devices and safeguards necessary to assure safety in 
employment, and the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S SAFETY PROGRAM 


The Office of the Solicitor is responsible under the longshore safety 
program for furnishing the necessary legal services with respect to 
administrative proceedings to formulate codes of safety practices. 

In addition to acting as counsel at such hearings, the Office also 
renders legal assistance in connection with the drafting and publica- 
tion of the codes and is called upon to interpret the act and advise as 
to its application in particular situations. 

The Office also furnishes legal services in connection with enforce- 
ment proceedings in cases of safety violations and investigations as to 
causes of accidents. 
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WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS DISCLOSURE ACT 


Under the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, the Secre- 
tary of Labor is required to make necessary provisions for receiving, 
filing, and making available for examination the copies of plan de- 
scriptions and annual financial reports which administrators of em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefit plans are required to file with him, 

Administrators of the plans may use forms which the Secretary is 
directed by the act to prepare and make available to them. It is esti- 
mated that several hundred thousand of these plans, differing widely 
in their provisions, and applicable to groups of employees in all seg- 
ments of American industry, will be required to file. 

While the responsibilities of the Department under this act are 
limited, carrying out a new program of such wide impact necessarily 
involves the performance of certain legal services, principally of an 
advisory nature, which the Solicitor’s Office is mee on to provide, 

To meet the immediate needs of these two new programs for legal 
services, it has been necessary to establish a new branch in the Office 
of the Solicitor, for which an increase of $43,000 is requested in 1960, 
which will provide for three attorneys and two stenographiec positions, 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS WORK 


The increased tempo of the Department’s labor standards enforce- 
ment program, especially in the field of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, produced in fiscal 1958 the largest contested workload since 
the enactment of the act in 1938. Actual cases considered for litiga- 
tion in fiscal 1958 amounted to 6,006, as compared to 3,812 cases con- 
sidered in 1957, 

Indications are that cases for consideration will increase further 
in 1959 and 1960 as the program proceeds. 

Because of the complexity and variety of coverage, and exemption 
questions now arising under the act, the increase is also felt in the 
appellate litigation activity where greater demands for court review 
are mounting each year. 

One of the most significant decisions of the past year was the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s holding that nonprofessional employees of 
architectural and engineering firms engaging in preparing plans 
and specifications for projects involving the extension, repair or re- 
construction of instrumentalities of commerce are entitled to the 
benefits of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The decision is particularly 
important at this time, because of the expanded roadbuilding pro- 
gram. 

EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION ACTIVITIES 


It is anticipated that employees’ compensation activities will in- 
crease in 1959 and 1960 by an estimated 8 percent. This results from 
the enactment of new legislation providing workmen’s compensation 
benefits for civilian employees of nonappropriated funds in the Armed 
Forces and elsewhere; the providing of workmen’s compensation ben- 
efits for persons employed under Mutual Security Act contracts; and, 
the adding of new coverage to the Defense Bases Act, and extendin 
the war risks coverage for employees outside the continental Unit 
States. 
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A continuation of the high level of litigation activity involving 
claims against third parties who negligently caused injury or death 
of Federal employees under the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act is also expected in 1959 and 1960, The amounts obtained through 
this activity are available as offsets against actual or potential com- 
pensation payments. . 

In fiscal year 1958, a net total of $2,390,874 was collected, as com- 
pared to $1,874,972 in fiscal year 1957. 

The recent enactment of the Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1958 and new wage peat in the Mexican labor pro- 
gram have created a substantial additional workload in the fields of 
employment security and manpower. The institution of these new 
programs has already resulted in a marked increase in the need for 
interpretative and consultative legal services. The additional work- 
load is expected to continue through fiscal year 1960, 


PREVAILING WAGE DETERMINATIONS 


An alltime record of 33,283 wage determinations were issued during 
fiscal year 1958 for federally financed or assisted construction pur- 
suant to the Davis-Bacon and related prevailing wage statutes. 

This represents an increase of 18 percent over the previous high 
of 28,065 in fiscal year 1957. 

With the present acceleration in federally financed and assisted 
construction resulting from current economic policy and such legisla- 
tion as the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958, the various contract- 
ing and financing agencies have estimated that their wage determina- 
tion requirements will further increase to 40,845 and 41,324 in fiscal 
years 1959 and 1960, respectively. 

A supplemental appropriation of $110,000 was added to the 1959 
appropriation in recognition of this increased workload. Experience 
so far this fiscal year closely parallels these estimates. 

During the first 614 months of fiscal 1959, 19,019 wage determina- 
tions were issued as compared to 15,853 for the same period last year. 
This represents an increase of 17 percent. 

Complaint cases involving construction labor standards violations 
also reached a new high of 906 in fiscal 1958, with 859 cases processed 
to conclusion. 

So'far this year, 758 complaint cases have been received, with 732 
eases processed to conclusion. 

Restitution totaling $302,903 was collected during fiscal 1958 for 
3,441 underpaid workers. 

; So far this year, 2,016 underpaid workers have received $268,482 
in back wages. Penalties totaling $36,210 were assessed in fiscal 1958 
for violations of the 8-hour laws. 

Last year, ineligibility sanctions were imposed against 72 firms 
and individuals for construction labor standards violations, twice 
the number that was debarred the previous year. 

So far this year, ineligibility sanctions have been applied against 
42 firms and individuals, ( 

_ These activities generally reflect the increased workload of the So- 
licitor’s Office. This increase in all areas resulted from a vigorous, 
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but fair approach to the enforcement of the various labor standards 
laws recognized as so important to the people of this country. 
Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Rothman. 


NEW POSITIONS 


You are asking for an increase of $43,000 for interpretations and 
legal advisory services. That is for three lawyers and two clerical? 

Mr. Rotman. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Foearry. And what will they do? 

Mr. Roruman. These attorneys and clerical help will be assigned 
to the interpretations branch; and to do work in connection with the 
Welfare and Pension Funds Disclosure Act, and in connection with 
the recent amendment to the Longshoremen’s Act, with respect to 
maritime safety. 


1959 FUNDS FOR CARRYING OUT NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Focarry. In those two instances, where new legislation is al- 
ready in effect, do you expect to request a supplemental appropriation 
for 1959? 

Mr. Roruman. The Solicitor’s Office does not have a request for a 
supplemental in this area for 1959. 

Mr. Focarry. The Bureau of Labor Standards does have a request 
for a supplemental. Are you going to get any of that? 

Mr. Roruman. For the present, we are attempting to perform the 
work within our present budget limitation. If the workload should 
be such that we would need a part of that, I would have to leave it 
to the budget persons to advise whether it is possible for us to geta 
part of it, but for the present, for the rest of this fiscal year, it is 
our plan to attempt to work within our own budget limitations— 
which we are required to do. 

Mr. Fogarry. These new laws obviously add to your area of 
responsibility and to the work of your office. 

Mr. Rornman. I believe if the Congress would appropriate for 
fiscal 1960 the additional amount of $43,000, based on the present 
estimated workload for the coming fiscal year, we would get alon 
with that this coming fiscal year, and for the remainder of this fisca 
year we will try to live within our present budget. 

Mr. Focarry. What activities are you cutting back in order to take 
care of this additional responsibility ‘ 

Mr. Roruman. At the present time I have assigned and have 
devoted additional manpower to the work necessary under the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plan Disclosure Act, I think that the members 
of the total staff are each doing a little more, in order to make up the 
loss to them of assignments of persons for this work, but I cannot 
point to any place where the work has been curtailed, I can only 
say that we are all very, very busy. 

Mr. Focarry. I cannot understand how you can have additional 
responsibility put on your Office by these two pieces of legislation 
and still perform those responsibilities with the same number of 
personnel that you had before these acts were passed by the Congress, 
and still keep up the work. 
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_-Roruman. I do believe there has been a very substantial in- 
oo Por workload by reason of these two new programs, er 
ularly the welfare and pension plans program. I believe, ba 2 ” 
staff of the Solicitor’s Office are doing all they can individua J. 
absorb the increased workload. Unquestionably, we cannot go on for 
a long period of time without additional funds, as requested, 
Mr. Foaarry. Let me put it this way. These,two bills passed Con- 
last year. Now how many additional jobs do you need in your 
office to take care of the increased responsibility of the Welfare x 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act and the longshoreman’s safety program 

Mr. Roruman. Let us take the approved budget. 

Mr. Focarry. I am not asking about the budget. How much do you 
think you need to take care of those two programs in your office 4 

Mr. Roruman. With the addition of three lawyers I would en- 
deavor, as I have always endeavored and have told the Appropriations 
Committee, to do the best job that is possible for us; to perform this 
responsibility assigned to us by the Congress. 

here is one point, too; that the Longshoremen’s Act amendment 
workload will not be as severe at the hee time as it will later, so the 
additional personnel that are engaged in these two areas devote almost 
all of their time to the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act— 
interpretative work. 

Mr. Larrp. Is that also true in the welfare and pension program ? 

Mr. Roruman. There is a considerable workload at present under 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act. 

Mr. Focarry. I was just going to say that would not hold true of 
that Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act. 

Mr. Roruman. No. There is no question but that there is consider- 
ably more workload by reason of the Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act at this time. 

Mr. Focarry. What does it amount to as far as personnel is 
concerned. 

Mr. Rornman. We presently have four attorneys devoted to this 
work. ‘They were in interpretations and advisory services, which serv- 
ices all of the divisions of the Department of Labor with respect to 
interpretations and advisory legal services. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE WELFARE AND PENSION DISCLOSURE ACT 


Mr. Lamp. Under the Welfare and Pension Disclosure Act, the De- 
partment of Labor is charged by the Congress simply to be the deposi- 
tory for these reports. There is no authority given to the Department 
of Labor to get into the enforcement field. 

_ Mr. Roruman. It is true, Mr. Laird, that no department or agency 
is given specific authority to issue official interpretations under the 
act. The final interpretation is left to the courts, but the Department 
of Labor and the Federal Government does have certain specific 
responsibilities. 

Ithough no one is required to use them, the act requires the 
Department to prepare forms for the plan descriptions and annual 
reports which line administrators are required to file. 
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It thus becomes necessary for the Department, in preparing these 
forms, to resolve questions involving the construction of the act’s 
language. 

Mr. Lair. Is not that the regular duty of your Interpretations 
Branch, to do that? 

Mr. Rornman. Yes, it is. And we believe that the Department 
cannot meet its responsibilities under the statute unless it does under- 
take this interpretative function and determine what, in its considered 
judgement, is the meaning of the various terms and provisions used 
in the act; for the preparation of these forms, and also, upon request, 
if administrators of ines ask us to inform them how we arrived at 
these decisions. There has been an increased workload in the Inter- 
pretations Branch by reason of the act. We are endeavoring to absorb 
it with our present staff, and I think it is kind of a self-serving state- 
ment, Congressman Fogarty, but I do want to commend the persons 
on our staff working on this, in developing these forms, which will 
be of great value and use to the administrators of plans in meeting 
their obligations under the act. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PLANS TO BE REPORTED 


Mr. Fogarty. Did you estimate that there may be several hundred 
thousands of those plans? Could it be that there are that many 
plans, several hundred thousand ¢ 

Mr. Roruman. Several hundred thousand? Yes, that is correct. 
I believe, as you may recall, it was mentioned earlier today that esti- 
mates for the 1960 budget in the Department were based upon the 
filing of approximately 250,000 plans, but no one knows the total 
number that will be filed, nor the extent of these plans in the country, 
and it might run to considerably more than that, maybe upward of 
a million. 

I think that was brought out in the testimony this morning. 

Mr. Focarry. And do you think you will have enough help to take 
care of that increase ? 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, the thing I cannot understand is what 
they have to do with taking care of these plans once they get the 
forms set up? 

Mr. Denton. They are working on the forms now. That is pretty 
much over with; is it not? 

Mr. Roruman. Of course, Mr. Laird and Mr. Fogarty and Mr. Den- 
ton, I can only speak concerning the additional functions and respon- 
sibilities placed on the Solicitor’s Office for interpreting this act. 
When it comes to the administrative problems incident to discharging 
the Department’s obligations under this act, I would defer to the 
spokesman for the Bureau of Labor Standards, upon which Bureau 
the Secretary has placed the administrative obligation, and that 
Bureau will be in a better position to tell you about their administra- 
tive problem. 

ABSORPTION OF 1959 COSTS 


Mr. Focarry. What legal services might be required ? 

Mr. Roruman. With respect to the legal services, I am prepared 
to speak about them, and to tell you that I believe we are performing 
these legal services at this time in connection with the preparation of 
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these forms and furnishing such interpretations as we are called upon 
to provide, and we are, for the present and for the remainder of this 
fiscal year, attempting to absorb the work. 

Mr. Focarry. Is it that Congress gave you too much.money last 
year for interpretation and legal services, and you could afford to 
take four men away from that activity and devote their time to this 
new legislation ¢ ; 

Mr. Roruman. Of course, I cannot agree with that, Mr. Fogarty. 
The Solicitor’s Office, recognizing there is this job to be done, has 
just, through the persons in the Interpretations Branch, devoted 
themselves to the task and are trying to get the job done. 

Mr. Focarry. Was this a departmental decision, not to ask for the 
additional appropriation in 1959 ? 

Mr. Dopson. In 1959 ¢ 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

Mr. Dopson. We requested a supplemental appropriation, it is my 
recollection, for 1959. I do not have the figures here for the 
supplemental. 

Mtr. Foearty. Does anyone have it ? 

Mr. Hupson. This figure was for five people. 

Mr. Foearry. The Bureau of the Budget turned it down ? 

Mr. Dopson. It was not approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Foearry. The Secretary recommended it? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR 1960 OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for this 
year? 
' Mr. Roruman. $2,851,000. 

Mr. Fogarry. And how many positions? 

Mr. Larrp. That is not the figure I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dopson. The request to the Bureau of the Budget was for a 
total of $3,022,000. 

Mr. Roruman. In giving you the figure of $2,851,000 I did not in- 
clude a, B budget item of $171,000. 

Mr. Focarry. So the Bureau of the Budget cut your request 
$327,000 and 41 positions? 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct, 


POSITIONS REQUESTED BUT NOT INCLUDED IN BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. What would those 41 positions be for? How would 
they be distributed among your activities? How many professional 
and how many clerical force would that be? 

Mr. Roruman. I can give you the total and then we will break it 
down. 

Mr. Fogarry. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Roruman. There were two positions for work in connection 
with Public Law 85-608, adding new coverages to the workmen’s 
compensation acts, and extending the war risk coverages for em- 
ployees outside the continental United States. 

There were 2 positions in connection with the Ex-Servicemen’s 
Unemployment Compensation Act; and 3 positions in connection 
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with providing for the additional civil defense construction program, 
a Davis-Bacon matter; and there were 18 positions in connection with 
the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ amendments, requiring em- 
ployers to use safety devices in the maritime safety program, and 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act. They were lumped 
together. 

fr. Focarty. How much for each? 

Mr. Roruman. They were not separated because the same unit in 
the Interpretations Branch that services the Labor Standards Bureau 
would provide the services for both these laws. The Labor Standards 
Bureau administers both the maritime safety provisions and the wel- 
fare pension plan bill, so we have included them together. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS WORK 


Then, to round out the figures, there were, I believe, 21 positions 
requested in the B budget for the Fair Labor Standards Act inter- 
pretation, litigation and enforcement. 

Mr. Focarry. What would be accomplished if you were able to 
get those last 21 positions? 

Mr. Roruman. It would have augmented the field offices, our re- 
gional offices, for the purpose of handling the increased litigation 
caseload under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Mr. Focarry. If you did get them, who would benefit by this in- 
crease, this additional work? 

Mr. Roruman. If we did get them, we would expect to improve 
our activities under the Fair Labor Standards Act. We believe that 
a very creditable job has been done in connection with vigorous en- 
forcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act up to this time. There 
is always room for improvement, and, in addition, our request was 
coupled with the request on the administrative side: our request of 
the B budget was to match the wage-and-hour budget for more in- 
vestigations and, if there had been an increased workload through 
more investigations on the part of the Wage and Hour Division, 
there would be a proportionate increase in the amount of litigation 
and legal work. 

Mr. Focarry. How much money was involved in those 21 positions? 

Mr. Roruman. $171,000. 

Mr. Focarry. On page 5 of your justifications you show the fol- 
lowing: 

Breakdown of Department program activities: Criminal cases 148; civil cases, 
1,015; enforcement hearings, 38; total cases closed, 1.201: back wages collected 
by litigation, $1,667,000 and fines in criminal cases, $153,000. 

How would those figures have been changed if you had been given 
these 21 additional personnel positions? 

Mr. Roruman. I could not answer that without knowing the in- 
creased number of investigations that would have been made on the 
administration side by the Wage and Hour Division, by reason of 
any increased investigatory program on their side. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have any vardstick to use as far as additional 
investigations are concerned ? 

Mr. Roruman. We have had some percentage figures which experi- 
ence has borne out as being a good working guide, and I might ask 
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Mr. Babé, who is the Assistant Solicitor in charge of litigation ‘and 
he might tell the committee how we measure our litigation activities 
jn the light of anticipated activities in enforcement. 

Mr. Bané. Mr. Rothman, the wage and hour provided for a range 
of 60,000 investigations from approximately 50,000 to 55,000, which 
it is now. 

The percentages, while they vary somewhat from year to year, have 
been within a reasonable limit. A certain number of investigations 
will yield a certain percentage of cases, and it measures approximately, 
of the total workload, about 5 pel cent, so there would be about 10,000 
new investigations that would normally result in 5 percent of that 
total number as potential litigation cases. 

You can get an idea of that, as you can see, by looking at these 
figures on page 19, that on the basis of 53,796 investigations, they are 
actual figures, 6,000-some-odd cases were referred, or a little better 
than 10 percent. 

Now, they resulted in 2,063 cases being received here in Washington, 
and 1,326 cases being actually filed in the district court. 

Those percentages disclosed by those figures are quite representative 
of the middle of the range for these figures, since 1958. In other 
words, it is a true median figure, roughly. 

It would add 500 or 600 litigation cases to the current number of 
cases that were filed in fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean 500 to the approximately 1,300? 

Mr. Base. Yes, to the 1,826. It would add roughly about 400 or 500 
cases and roughly about 7,500 more investigations. 

Mr. Focarry. That would result in a substantial collection of back 

wages, would it not? 

Mr. Basé. Well, it should, if the proportion that was established by 
the 1,201 cases closed—of results in collections—if that would be 
carried over, yes. 

Mr. Focarry. It certainly would be more than the $171,000 that 
the 21 positions would take? 

Mr. Bang. I think so. The average collection, we will say roughly 
$1.6 million, with 1,200 cases closed, as you can see, gives you an average 
of more than $1,000 a case. If there are 450 cases it should result in 
a half million dollars in back w ages being collected. 

Mr. Focarry. The refusal of the Bureau of Budget to allocate to 
this Department $171,000 for 21 positions, that means that the wage 
earners are being deprived of back wages totaling almost one-half 
million dollars? 

Mr. Roruman. Well, the Solicitor’s Office is considered in its con- 
nection with the Department’s total needs, when it submits its esti- 
mate to the Bureau of the Budget—as you know, we submit our 
estimates to the Bureau of the Budget and the Bureau, looking at. the 
overall budget situation and the overall needs of the Department, 
allows us the amount which it believes is appropriate. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the stock answer, but those stock answers do 
not mean a thing to me. You should know that by now. I do not 
care what the Bureau of the Budget thinks. We are going to appro- 
priate these funds. We are going to appropt riate what we think is 
needed, not necessarily what is approved by the Budget. That is the 
way we have operated and I do not expect it to change tomorrow. 
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Mr. Roruman. Yes. We pointed to our creditable job—— 

Mr. Focarty. You can do a much better job with some more staff, 
Mr. Roruman. I think we have done a good job, but there is always 
room for improvement and betterment, ‘and next year we look for 
continued improvement. 


ABSORPTION OF 1959 COSTS 


Mr. Fogarry. Were there any nervous breakdowns in your staff 
recently ? 

Mr. Roruman. No, sir—not on account of the workload, nor on ae- 
count. of the work. 

Mr. Foearry. I am just wondering how you could get this addi- 
tional work out under these new laws with the same number of people 
that. you had to carry out your responsibilities before. 

Mr. Roruman. I want to commend the staff of the Solicitor’s Office 
as being one of the most loyal and capable groups of public employees 
that I have ever had the privilege to work with, or encounter, and 
I have worked with and dealt with many. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think you are doing a pretty good job with what 
you have to work with. I am not finding fault with the job you are 
doing with the facilities you have. The | only fault is, you have not 
asked for enough. You would do a much better job if you had more 
people. Also, the taxpayers and the people that these laws have been 
on the books to protect and help would be better served. They are 
not being served now to the fullest extent possible. I think it is false 
economy. We all want to balance the budget, but it is a poor policy 
to take it out of the pockets of wage earners just to have a political 
campaign slogan. It just does not make sense tome. I am not blam- 
ing you for it. You have to do with what you have, but it seems to 
me that your problems are increasing and your staff is going down, 
Your problems are increasing, and w ith the new legislation that Con- 
gress a enacted it does not look as though you can do as good a 
job, even, unless you get more people to h: andle the increased work. 


ANALYSIS OF POSITIONS 


oo 


Mr. Denton. I notice that you are asking for 334 employees. 

Mr. Roruman, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. How many of those are lawyers and how many are 
clerks? 

Mr. Roruman. 170 attorneys and 164 nonattorneys 

Mr. Denton. And this increase of five employees is what ? 

Mr. RorumMan. Three attorneys and two clerical. 

Mr. Denton. On page 5 of the subcommittee print, or, rather, on 
page 6, I notice you publish the various kinds of legal activities you 
perform; is that right? 

Mr. Roruman, Ina general way; yes. 


LITIGATION CASES PENDING 


Mr. Denton. I would like to know just how current your docket 
is? Is there any way you could furnish me with the figures that 
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would show how long it takes you to dispose of a case, and how many 
you have on your docket in each category now ! 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have a chart that would show that? 

Mr. Roruman. I will be pleased to furnish you with that. 

Mr. Denton. Will you put that in the record ¢ 

Mr. Roruman, Yes. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


LITIGATION 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT AND WALSH-HEALEY ACT 


During fiscal 1958 1,201 litigation cases were closed. Exact statistics are 
not readily available as to the overall average time from the institution of 
such actions until their closing. However, close observation of the progress of 
these cases indicates that approximately 85 percent took 1 year or less from 
the filing of the complaint until final disposition. 

Litigation cases pending in the courts or in administrative proceedings as of 
February 1, 1959, by categories, are as follows: 





Pending 

Type of case referred : Feb. 1, 1959 
Teen ee ee eee ene ee eee eee eens catecwardelpre apn nih nabs ata phar oraionee 68 
See. 17 (injunction )__-_____ OSU cab Aiea Lea 388 
Comal. 660i dd hed oe re Sesh oo hes 3 ican 4. susEen 17 
I C—O a 281 
SUC REORIS (RIEGEL OD in wit etiam mmm emn bereits 32 
Other (defensive, subpena enforcement, amicus, special proceedings ) — 20 
POCO iis ince wiiodamisreuetiht iss deni ey wuss. ai ied nes ee 806 


It is not possible to state exactly the percentage of total working time de- 
voted by the regional offices to litigation activities, On the basis of the best 
estimates given by the regional offices, it appears that as a national average 
approximately 65 percept of the activities of the regional offices are concerned 
with litigation matters. 


TRIALS UNDER FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. Denton. Now we come to these wage cases. Who tries those? 
You are the United States district attorney ? 

Mr. Roruman. Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, the attorneys 
of the Department of Labor try those cases in the district courts; of 
course, Where there is a crime, those cases are tried by the United 
States attorney. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have a regional attorney to try those or do 
you have a district attorney or does one come out from Washington ? 
How do you handle them? 

Mr. Roruman. We have 10 regional offices and an office in Puerto 
Rico; each is under the supervision of a regional attorney, who re- 
ports to the Solicitor’s Office in Washington. 

The trial litigation work is handled by the regional attorney and 
his staff. All of our regional attorneys are experienced trial litiga- 
tion men. 

Mr. Denron. How many attorneys do you have to perform that 
type of work? Could you tell me that offhand? 

Mr. Roruman. I will tell you offhand, and will also put it in the 
record, 

In our field offices, the regional attorneys and their staffs do a multi- 
tude of different work in addition to litigation, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 
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Mr. Denton. I understand that. 
Mr. Roruman. In the field offices, there are presently budgeted 78 
attorneys and 61 nonattorney positions. 

Mr. Denton. I would like to get in the record in some manner how 
much of their time is spent in trying these cases. Is there any way 
you could help me with that? 

Mr. RorumMan. We can submit some information for the record, 
but it will be very difficult. 

For example, let us take a regional office such as the Birmingham 
office, where there is a very heavy litigation caseload under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, but there is also a great deal of activity in con- 
nection with the Davis-Bacon Act, with respect to the gathering of 
wage information in exceptional cases where surveys need be made 
and in connection with enforcement under the Davis-Bacon Act; 
and in connection with the numerous other programs of the Depart- 
ment. It was my policy, when I came to this job some 5 years ago, 
to try to bring the legal function as close to the people that are affected 
as possible. I attempted to, and did, decentralize to the regional 
offices, a. great deal of work that was previously done in Washington, 
and so attorneys in the field offices do a lot more besides litigation, 
It is going to be very difficult to break down their time Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Denton. I appreciate that. That is what I am trying to get 
at. Of course, how far you are behind depends upon what the course 
of the docket is. 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, indeed. That may vary in different districts. 

Mr. Denron. In one place you will have considerable and in others 
you could take care of it in short order. 


TIME LAPSE FROM COMPLAINT TO SETTLEMENT 


Mr. Rorumay. I believe I told you in previous hearings the length 
of time that it takes to handle a wage and hour case. Maybe it would 
be about a year, some less, some more, depending upon the difficulty 
of the case and the docket problems, but at the end of each year we 
seem to wind up with a backlog, or a caseload, if you wish to call it 
that of approximately 500 to 600 cases that are not closed. 

Mr. Denton. Do you mean a year from the time you get it or a 
year from the time of placement ? 

Mr. Roruman. From when a complaint is filed in the district 
court. 

Mr. Denton. No, I am not talking about the complaint in court. 
I am talking about when you receive a complaint that some employer 
has not complied with the Fair Labor Standards Act, and not in the 
legal sense. . 

Mr. Roruman. I would like to ask Mr. Babé, who handles the 
litigation program more directly, to respond. 

Mr. Basse. Sir, the wage-and-hour processing, the average time, 
taking the time from the day they receive a complaint until the inves- 
tigation of it is completed, varies with different types of cases and 
different parts of the country, and I would prefer that they might 

ive it to you. I can say that Mr. Rothman, I think, is referring 
ere from the day that we filed the complaint in the U.S. district 
court. 

However, in the southern district of New York, in a nonjury case 
there is a 3-year wait. In another part of the country, where the 
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districts are not so crowded, we can very often do it faster, and as 
a result, we try to resolve these matters, as much as possible, in a 
reasonable sort of way. We cannot do much about this except we 
can ask for preference to be heard ahead of other cases, but we have 
not had too much luck in doing so. 

Mr. Denton. As a lawyer, I realize that it is going to take you 
at least an average of a year to get a case tried in the Federal court, 
but of course there is no doubt about it that in these types of cases, 
justice delayed is often justice denied. 

Mr. Bast. That is true, except in this area, which does involve labor 
standards, there are so many precedents now under this law, so man 
court decisions, that an attorney representing a client against whic 
the Department feels obliged to proceed, acquainting himself with 
it, realizes that in the particular matter in which his client is involved, 
the law is settled and it is just a question of facts, In most of our 
cases, the majority of our cases, they are concluded successfully with- 
out a trial—short of a trial. 


TOTAL BUDGET FOR 1959 


Mr. Denton. Now, I notice you anticipate asking for a supplement 
of $212,000% 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. When are you going to ask for that ? 

Mr. Roruman. Mr. Dodson can answer that. 

Mr. Dopson. That is expected to come up in Congress any day. I 
thought it was up right now, but I am informed it will be almost any 
day. 

Mr. Denton. You received one supplemental increase of $110,000? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Which means that you received last year, with the two 
supplements and your regular appropriation, $2,643,000 ? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 


BUDGET FOR 1960 


Mr. Denton. And you are asking this year for $2,695,000, which is 
an increase of $52,000 ? 

Mr. Rornman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Now you spoke of $43,000. What is that amount 
for ? 

Mr. Roraman,. $43,000 is the amount to take care of our expansion 
in the area of interpretations and legal advisory services, to cover 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act work and the Long- 
shoremen’s maritime safety program. 

Mr. Denron. Where does the other $9,000 come in? 

Mr. Roruman. The other $9,000 comes in with respect to the man- 
datory item of an extra day’s pay. 


RESPONSIBILITIES UNDER WELFARE AND PENSION PLAN DISCLOSURE ACT 


Mr. Denton. As far as making out these reports and other docu- 
ments for the Disclosure Act, the Pension Plan Disclosure Act, of 
course, your work is over on that by now; is it not? 
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Mr. Roruman. No; I do not think that it is. 

Mr. Denton. Don’t you have your forms prepared yet? 

Mr. Rornman. Yes; the forms have been prepared, but the operat- 
ing bureau is receiving many hundreds of letters requesting informa- 
tion about the program and the act. A number of those questions 
that require legal advice come to us. In addition, as the Bureau 
will undoubtedly apprise you, the reports to be filed under this act 
are not due until, I believe, March 31, so the tempo of the filing is 
beginning to increase, and we can expect as with respect to income 
tax returns—to have these reports come in toward the end of the 
month. 

Mr. Denton. What I am trying to get at is this: This increased 
workload comes in this fiscal year, not the next ? 

Mr. Rorpman. We have had an increase in the workload this fiscal 
year, but we expect that it will continue through 1960. We have a 
large volume of requests for legal advices concerning the act that I 
am sure we cannot avoid or escape, and that we do have to answer, 

Many questions continuously arise as to the meaning of the act, 
and in order for us to discharge our responsibility, and also to pro- 
vide service, we are required to determine what the act means. 

Mr. Larrp. I have a few questions about this Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act, and the number of employees involved in carry- 
ing out the act. 

In the 1960 request you asked for $43,000 for five new positions, 
I assume these funds are for attorneys? 

Mr. Rorpman. Three attorneys and two clerical. 

Mr. Latrp. The budget justification states 





It will be necessary to provide legal assistance in the handling of matters 
coming to the attention of the Department in connection with alleged non- 
compliance with the act’s provisions and allegedly incomplete, inaccurate, or 
false documents submitted for filing with the Department. 

Now, as I read this act over I have some difficulty in finding your 
responsibility as defined by the Congress, to deal with the question of 
“allegedly incomplete, inaccurate, or false documents.” 

It would seem to me that from a simple reading of this act that 
the submission of a form filled out by the employer, or the employees, 
whomever their administrator might be, would, in itself, ; satisfy the 
basie responsibilities of the administrator as set forth in Publie 
Law 85-836. ; 

Mr. Roruman. This is a matter that deserves very careful 
attention. 

Let us consider for a moment what the responsibilities of the De- 
partment may be, and what is involved in this program. 

Mr. Latrp. Just one minute. I understand what should be done, and 
I want to see something done, but I wonder if you are not taking on 
responsibilities that Congress did not give to you. 

Mr. Rornman. I certainly agree W ith that principle, and I wish to 
assure you that in my view, considering the Department's responsibili- 
ties and duties under this act, we were very cognizant of this problem, 
and any limitations that might be imposed by it; but the Secretary 
of Labor has been given the responsibility to receive and file plans 
which are required by law to be filed under this act. 

Certainly, there is a correlative duty or responsibility upon the De- 
partment, or upon any officer who has such responsibility, to dis- 
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charge such obligation by discharging the responsibility to see that 
the documents or papers filed are what they purport to be, and that 
they are, in effect, filed in accordance with the act. : 

For example, suppose a form was submitted that was simply a blank 
form? Someone would have the responsibility, would they not—as 
they have in any Government agency—to look at that form to see that 
it purports to be the form that the act requires. As the act requires 
that certain kinds of information be reported, can it be said that there 
has been a filing in accordance wih the requirements of the act, if no 
intention is disclosed—that there has been an effort to comply with the 
act ? 

Mr. Latrp. The first point that you make is certainly something that 
would be handled by the agency that is going to receive these forms. 

Mr. Roruman. I was speaking in response to the question I thought 
you put. 
~ Mr. Larrp. That was in regard to your office. 

Mr. Roruman. No; it certainly is not my office. I thought you put 
to me the question of the principle involved, as to whether there is a 
full responsibility in the Department ? 

Mr. Larrp. I was speaking of your budget justification. 

Mr. Roruman. My justification has to do with the advisory and in- 
terpretative services. The problem of administration and the receipt 
of this document is a matter that could well be left for the Bureau of 
Labor Standards when it appears before you. 

Mr. Larrp. Well, I thought I was reading here from your justifi- 
cations, in which it says: 

In connection with alleged noncompliance with the act’s provisions and al- 
legedly incomplete, inaccurate, or false documents submitted for filing with the 
Department— 

This is in your justification for these attorneys? 

Mr. Rorimman. Yes; and the reasonableness of that statement can 
be illustrated in this way: 

Here is our belief of the functions we are to discharge: If a docu- 
ment is filed and it appears that this is a document in which there 
has been a willful failure and noncompliance with the provisions of 
the act, without deciding you know how that is determined, but 
assuming it is determined, it is decided that there appears to be a 
willful violation of the act, the responsibility of the Department 
would be to transmit that file to the Department of Justice, because 
of the violation of the criminal law, which makes it the duty of the 
Justice Department to prosecute. There may be legal questions that 
come up here in making such determinations. 

Mr. Latrp. I can see all the legal questions involved right now in 
setting up this program, but, under a reading of the act—and I may 
be belaboring this point—but it was my point, in criticizing this act, 
that it did not do the very thing that you now are here justifying 
funds for, and saying that it did do. 

Mr. Roruman. I see your point. The act does not contain, cer- 
tainly, important matters that the administration thought should be 
included, but even on any basis it has been my experience with the 
act thus far that there will be a continuing need, on almost a day-by- 
day basis, for legal assistance and advice and interpretation, to the 
administrators, as to the meaning of the act. New facets and new 
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things are always coming up and these matters will continue to come 
up when the act is applied in practice to the various plans that are 
being received. 

Mr. Larrp. Then you think you have the authority, if it is an in- 
accurate report, you, as Solicitor, have the authority to take this up 
with the Justice Department, and proceed in a criminal prosecution 
under section 9(a) of the act, which states that— 

Any person willfully violating any provision of sections 5 and 8 of this act 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, nor imprisoned for more than 6 months. 

Mr. Roruman. The Labor Department has a responsibility to see 
that that file is brought to the attention of the Department of Justice 
and in connection with the discharge of its own responsibilities by 
the Department there will be legal functions and legal problems which 
the Solicitor’s Office will be called upon to participate in. 

Mr. Lairp. Section 5 or 8 does not refer to anything so far as full 
disclosure is concerned. It does not set forth any definite definition of 
what full disclosure is. 

Mr. Roruman. Well, I think the act specifies the information which 
administrators of the plan are aanuen by law to report, and I feel 
quite certain that the administrators of the plan must comply with the 
requirements of the act by supplying all that information. And I 
think a reading of the act, as a whole, including the other kinds of 
remedies it has for the individual beneficiary, or employee, who is 
protected by the plan, would indicate that the administrators of the 
plan, those who are required to file, must carry out the provisions of 
the act by filing a complete report; otherwise, a question may justly be 
raised: “Is it a filing in compliance with the act?” The requirements 
of the law have not been complied with. 

Mr. Larep. This act was enacted with the individuals involved in 
mind, so that their benefits would be protected. 

Mr. Roruman. Yes. 

Mr. Larep. And it would seem to me that placing that responsibility 
on the individual you find yourself in a situation where he might be 
rather reluctant to come forward and place a complaint with the De- 
partment of Labor? 

Mr. Roruman. It seems very clear to me on this point that the re- 
porting requirements of the act, in the light of the remedial nature of 
the statute, as stated in its preamble, make it abundantly clear to me 
that it is in the public interest that administrators of the plan shall 
file full and complete returns, so that the employees or other benefi- 
ciaries of the plan, those who are entitled to see these plans, can get 
the full, complete, and accurate statement in the way that the law 
provides from these reports filed with the public body, which is the 
Department of Labor. 

T think it is quite clear that the whole objective, the thrust of this 
statute is to have a place where those who have a right to see can go 
and see all they are entitled to know under the law as far as the statute 
provides. 

Mr. Laren. That is all I have. 
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MEXICAN LABOR PROGRAM WAGE CASES 


Mr, Focarry. I have just one further question: 

Are you still having difficulty with your wage cases in the Mexican 
labor program ? 

Mr. Roruman. Mr. Misler is better acquainted with that and I 
would appreciate it if he could respond to that. 

Mr. Fogarry. All right. 

Mr. Mister. ‘The amount of wage cases have increased. 

Mr. Focarry. How many cases have you been involved in , during 
the last year? 

Mr. Mister. I do not have them here. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you supply that? 

Mr. Mister. Yes. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


In response to the inquiry regarding the amount of collections of back wages 
due Mexican workers which were effected through or with the assistance 
of the Solicitor’s Office, the following information is furnished for the record: 

Through services rendered by the Solicitor’s Office, either directly or in 
conjunction with the Bureau of Employment Security, $104,207 restitution 
was obtained for Mexican workers for wages due during the period July 1, 
1957, to June 30, 1958. During the period July 1, 1958, to December 31, 1958, 
$55,650 in back wages was collected with the assistance of the Solicitor’s Office. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 20 cases were considered on appeal 
by the Office of the Solicitor. From June 30, 1958, to the present date 26 cases 
were considered and decided. There are, as of February 18, 1959, 11 cases 
pending on appeal which have not yet been reviewed. 

The above information does not reflect the total participation of the Solicttor’s 
Office in the compliance program. The regional attorneys’ offices generally 
review all cases involving complaints which are not settled voluntarily by the 
employer and which may involve either possible monetary determinations 
against the employer or possible action to declare the employer ineligible. 


PERCENT OF CASES WON AND LOST 


Mr. Focarry. One other point I want to raise, is this: You say that 
98 percent of the cases in 1958 have been disposed of favorably to 
the Government. 

Is there any tendency to take to court only the easy cases in order 
to establish that percentage, or do you just take them as they come? 

Mr. Roruman. We believe that the Fair Labor Standards Act re- 

uires compliance on the part of the employer, and I have never 
ducked a case because I thought it would be difficult or that it was 
close and we might lose it if we fairly believe, under all the circum- 
stances, that it is a proper suit, a proper case for litigation and en- 
forcement under the act, we would proceed. 

Now, we do have a screening process with respect to whether in a 
particular case it is just to litigate, or rely on administrative investi- 
gation only. 


If Mr. Babé, who handles the litigation, wishes to add to that, he 
can. 

Mr. Bape. I can only say that 1,201 cases were closed in the 1958 
fiscal year, and 25 of those were lost in the trial courts, or 2 percent, 
98 percent resulting in victories. 

Of the 25 lost, several of those were reversed on appeal, but there 
is your 98 percent. 

Mr. Focarry. All right, thank you. 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


WITNESSES 


A. W. MOTLEY, DIRECTOR 

NELSON M. BORTZ, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

BEATRICE McCONNELL, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

ROBERT D. GIDEL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SAFETY STANDARDS AND 
SERVICES 

ROBERT P. VAN ZANT, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

JOHN J. GILHOOLEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

V. S. HUDSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1958 actual |1959estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1. Impreving State labor legislation $168, 469 $178, 900 $179, 834 
2. Improving conditions of migratory workers 59, 326 64, 100 64, 424 
3. Reducing industrial accidents 379, 262 412, 300 1, 070, 947 
4. Protecting young workers and advancing their employ- 

ment opportunities 91, 343 93, 300 93, 978 
5. Promoting employment of the physically handicapped 188, 632 214, 700 224, 472 
6. Registration of labor union data 41, 841 30, 100 56, 406 
7. Registration an d disclosure of welfare and pension plan 

data 895, 000 
8. Executive direction and management services 92, 534 94, 600 94, 939 
9. 1959 program obligated in 1958 6, 148 —, 148 

Total obligations 1, 027, 555 1, O81, 852 2, 680, 000 

Financing 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 6, 148 6, 148 
Unobligated balance no longer availabk 593 
New obligational authority 1, 022, 000 1, O88, OOO 2, 680, 000 


New obligational authority 


Appropriation 985, 000 1, 004, 000 2, 680, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Unemployment compensation for vet- 
erans and Federal] employees,’’ Bureau of Employment 
Security (72 Stat. 243) 37,000 
Appropriation (adjusted) 1, 022, 000 1, 004, 000 2, 680, 000 


Appropriation (new obligational authority 84, 000 
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Object classification 





—_—_—_—_———— — 
| 


1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program by at activities | 























Total number of permanent positions--.-.-...-...-.---------.-- 108 110 275 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ........-. aicoitie de 5 2 25 
Average number of all employees. - -......-- mises daidineniiaie teed 111 109 285 
Number of employees at end of year--.......------------------ 14 109 292 
Average GS grade and salary___..........--------------------| 9.0 $6, 730 9.0 7,443 | 7.9 $6,335 
01 Personal services: } 
Permanent positions. _----- ‘ Si ta $718, 071 $798, 400 | $1, 705, 781 
Positions other than permanent_. ase dapadeteude 30, 915 9, 900 | 136, 950 
Other personal services... .......----- Se cnt oi 2, 804 3, 200 13, 269 ° 
aceasta _ | |——— 
Total peruumal serviees.. . 05.2... ae 751, 790 | 811, 500 1, 856, 000 
02 Travel_......... Seki steels re ide » Sonepat 56, 641 61, 800 100, 400 
03 Transportation of things... aaa Seago -| 5, 600 | 6, 800 8, 300 
04 Communication services_------- ‘i indavcixdeawdbaaiee ae 20, 672 24, 100 62, 200 
05 Rents and utility services__---_- $e OO Ponceasaneatanel 24, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction -. a ah bale na iare 89, 529 86, 600 | 186, 600 
07 Other contractual services ' 1, 560 2, 100 | 3, 100 
Services performed by other agencies... ---- oo : 10, 986 | 18, 000 274, 000 
08 Supplies and materials | 32, 703 | 20, 100 | 43, 300 
09 Equipment ; ois ; 6, 351 | 5, 800 14, 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions : | 44,511 | 50, 700 104, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments ethisiaiia sect ala Me aS | 564 500 | 3, 300 
1959 program obligated in 1958___.._----..---- Latest | 6, 148 | —6, 148 | spesibade« 
Total obligations..__.._---- : ee 1, 027, 555 | 1, 081, 852 | 9, 680, 000 


Mr. Focarry. Next we have with us the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards. 

Mr. Motley, you have been before this committee for a number 
of years, but this is your first appearance as Chief of this Bureau. 

How long have you ‘been in this job? 

Mr. Morey. Since October, 1958. 

Mr. Focarry. That is almost 5 5 months. 

Mr. Morey. That is right, 

Mr. Fogarry. So you ought to know the Bureau by this time, and 
are probably pretty well prepared. 

Mr. Moriey. Well, I have some folks with me, and if I am not, 
they will be able to help me. 

Mr. Focarry. Some of them have been in the Bureau for some 
time. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Now, you have a lengthy statement. Do you want to read it or 
put it in the record and then summarize it ? 

Mr. Moriey, I would like to have it placed in the record, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Fogarry. <All right. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR W. MOoTLey, Director, BUREAU oF LABOR STANDARDS, 
BEFORE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


The Bureau of Labor Standards is requesting an appropriation of $2,455,528 
for fiscal year 1960. This excludes the amounts available for the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, and is an increase 
of $892,228 over the amount anticipated to be available for the current year. 

The Bureau's activities include the promotion of occupational safety, techni- 
cal advice to State labor departments on labor law and administration, improved 
conditions for migratory agricultural workers, protection of young workers, and 
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the handling of union organizational and financial reports. In addition, as a 
result of 1958 legislation, the Bureau’s estimate for 1960 includes funds for ex- 
panded safety activities under amendments to section 41 of the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act and for new activities required by the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act. 

As these laws were passed in the closing days of the 85th Congress, it was 
not possible to obtain additional funds. However, it was indicated by discus- 
sion in the Senate, that we should finance necessary operations from available 
funds until the new Congress convened. In the maritime safety field, existing 
staff was diverted from regular activities to develop drafts of proposed ship 
repair and stevedore safety codes. No additional activities have been carried 
out under the legislation. 

Because of the effective date of January 1, 1959, for filings under the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, and the necessity to prepare forms for use 
by plan administrators, purchase equipment, and recruit initial staff, the 
Bureau is operating under an accelerated apportionment, pending enactment 
of a 1959 supplemental appropriation. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ SAFETY 


Public Law 85-742, approved August 23, 1958, is constructive legislation which 
is designed to reduce the number of injuries which have occurred in the stevedor- 
ing and ship-repair industries. 

Under this law, the Secretary of Labor is authorized to— 

1. Formulate, promulgate, and enforce safety regulations applicable to 
employments under the act; 

2. Make studies and investigations with respect to safety provisions and 
the causes and prevention of injuries and from time to time make the 
Congress such recommendations as he may deem proper as to the best means 
of preventing such injuries; 

8. Provide for the establishment and supervision of pragrams for the 
education and training of employers and employees in the recognition, avoid- 
ance, and prevention of unsafe working conditions: 

4. Consult with and advise employers as to the best means of preventing 
injuries; 

5. Hold such hearings, issue such orders, and make such decisions, based 
upon findings of fact, as are deemed to be necessary to enforce the regula- 
tions. 

We believe that the law and our safety promotion activities under it will 
encourage employers to reexamine their operations, to eliminate or avoid haz- 
ards to the life, health, and safety of the men attached to their industries. The 
Department is proceeding to formulate and develop appropriate safety codes. In 
fact, the tentative ship repair code is now being circulated for comments, and 
the stevedoring code is expected to be in circulation in early March. We will 
afford every reasonable opportunity to interested parties to comment on the 
proposed safety regulations. Our objective in the code enforcement will be to 
allow a reasonable period for the correction of hazardous or unsafe conditions 
prior to punitive action. We also plan to make regular and special inspections 
of equipment, working conditions, and workplaces; to take enforcement ac- 
tions as appear warranted on the basis of the facts developed in investigations 
made pursuant to the act. 

The law places a strong responsibility upon the Department of Labor to provide 
for the establishment and supervision of programs for the education and train- 
ing of employers and employees in the recognition, avoidance, and prevention of 
unsafe working conditions. Our experience supports the belief that with ade- 
quate resources and the active cooperation of management and labor this phase 
of our proposed program should have constructive and far-reaching results. 
Our safety training responsibilities will be stressed, as will those features of the 
law which authorize our safety engineers to consult with and advise employers 
as to the best means of preventing injuries through full-time safety programs. 

As our budget estimate indicates, the Bureau is requesting $417,000 to place 
the anticipated supplemental for 1959 on an annual basis in 1960. We have not 
yet had a hearing on this request, which is for $240,000 for 71 positions for the 
remainder of the current year. With these funds, the Bureau proposes to es- 
tablish 14 maritime field offices, in addition to our present ones in New York, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco, concentrating our inspectional and training 
staff in those ports where high-risk exposures and the accident experience bear 
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special attention. The 17 field offices, for example; include all ports which re- 
corded 1 percent or more of the total number of disabling injuries in 1958 and in 
the aggregate accounted for almost 90 percent of all injuries in the industries. 


REGISTRATION AND DISCLOSURE OF WELFARE AND PENSION PLAN DATA 


The other new program is that required by Public Law 85-836, the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, which became effective January 1, 1959. Un- 
der this law, all plan administrators must file with the Secretary of Labor two 
copies of the description of each welfare and pension benefit plan within 90 
days of the effective date of the act. Also, each administrator must file an annual 
report within 120 days after the close of the plan’s fiscal, calendar, or policy year. 
Similarly changes or amendments in a plan must be filed with the Department so 
that an up-to-date description of a plan is always available to beneficiaries. 

No accurate statistics are currently available either as to the number of 
welfare and pension plans in existence or the number of workers covered by 
such plans. Estimates of coverage have ranged from 80 to 90 million workers 
and their dependents. The number of plans subject to the act’s reporting re- 
quirements has been variously placed as from 250,000 to 1,250,000. In the ab- 
sence of accurate statistics these initial budget estimates are based upon an 
anticipated minimum workload of 250,000 filings of the required plan descrip- 
tions and a similar number of annual financial reports thus making a workload 
of at least 500,000 cases to be handled prior to July 1, 1960. These figures 
make no allowance for the situations in which the employer or administrator 
changes the provisions of his plan and is required by the law to file copies of 
these amendments with the Department. Nor is it possible to estimate at this 
date the extent to which administrators may elect to submit separate reports 
for specific benefits provided by their plans rather than to submit a single 
report covering all types of benefits provided. Thus, a careful study of at 
least the first year’s experience in administering the law will be necessary 
before more precise workload calculations can be made. 

In administering its responsibilities, as it sees them, the Bureau must receive, 
identify, and file submissions prior to making them available for inspection 
in a publie documents room as required by the law. In the course of its review 
of the materials submitted certain significant characteristics of each plan 
will be noted so that, for the first time, accurate and comprehensive data can 
be compiled, for example, the number of plans, workers, and participants cov- 
ered by plans, the types of benefits provided, and the amounts of money con- 
tributed or accumulated in funds and investments said to exceed $35 billion. 

The Secretary is also charged with the responsibility of developing forms 
for use by plan administrators. Form D-1 (plan description) was made avail- 
able in December, and to date approximately 450,000 pamphlets containing re- 
porting forms and instructions have been distributed. Form D-2 (annual 
report) is now at the printer’s and will be available late in February. 

As is the case with our request for funds for maritime safety activities, no 
action has yet been taken on our supplemental request of $450,000 for 90 posi- 
tions for 1959. The amount requested for 1960 includes an increase of $445,000, 
to place this activity on an annual basis. 


REGISTRATION OF LABOR UNION DATA 


The Bureau administers those sections of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act which require labor unions, as a condition precedent to the use of National 
Labor Relations Board services, to file certain organizational and financial data 
with the Secretary of Labor. More than 42,000 unions have registered since 
1947. Annual registrations are about 24,000 unions. 

The reporting form, which formerly required a breakdown of transactions 
into 8 to 10 categories, was revised last year. The current form requires a 
breakdown in more than 50 items, and an accompanying schedule requires de- 
tailed supporting itemization of (1) financial transactions relating to sale of 
assets; (2) repayments of loans; (3) nature of contributions or gifts; (4) 
value of real property; and (5) the obligation of assets pledged or used as col- 
lateral or security. 

Another factor which has contributed to the time needed is the interest in 
such congressional committees as the Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field, other Federal agencies such as 
the Internal Revenue Service, and the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
union members and officers. 
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The increased complexity of. the work and the greater interest in the regis- 
tration material requires additional funds to handle the work effectively. The 
positions requested are a GS—9 accountant to provide answers to technical ques- 
tions, a GS-4 examiner, and a GS-3 typist. Also, $6,450 is requested for tem- 
porary employment to handle the workload during the peak. period January—April, 
when about 13,000 registration notices are issued. Total request for increased 
workload is $26,000. 


IMPROVING STATE LABOR LEGISLATION 


In addition to the preceding activities, for which increased funds are re- 
quested, the Bureau’s activities in three other fields will continue at the same 
level in 1960. The first. of these is improving State labor legislation. This con- 
sists of assistance to the States in developing improved labor laws, more effective 
administration, and other measures to achieve this objective. This is carried 
out by serving as a national resource for technical information on all types of 
labor law and administrative techniques: reviewing changing developments; 
appraising State experience as a basis for development of new or improved 
standards and for giving technical advisory assistance to State labor departments 
and other State and national groups. 

During 1958, the Bureau gave technical assistance on labor law and ad- 
ministration to 47 States, Alaska, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii, including 
personal consultation to 46 States on such subjects as workmen’s compensation, 
child labor, minimum wage, wage payment, safety, etc. It also serviced State 
safety agreements, whereby State inspectors made 1,557 investigations required 
by the Public Contracts Act without charge to the Federal Government. 

In addition, 1,300 State labor bills and acts were received, recorded, indexed, 
and their progress followed through legislatures. This information is available 
to all State labor commissioners, workmen’s compensation boards, legislative 
committees, unions, and others concerned with legislative proposals in the various 
States. 

During 1960 this activity will be geared te the economic and industrial 
developments in the intervening year. As planned now, it will center on im- 
proving certain aspects of workmen's compensation, including full protection for 
workers exposed to radiation hazards. The widely expanding use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes raises many problems with respect to workmen's 
compensation protection for workers injured as the result of radiation exposure. 
In its work on this problem the Bureau has had the advice and cooperation 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Council of State Governments. The 
Bureau prepared an analysis of workmen’s compensation laws showing the 
status of workers with radiation injuries under existing laws which was in- 
cluded in the AEC report to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. At the 
request of the Council of State Governments, technical material on needed 
changes in State laws to provide full protection has been prepared. The council 
called in their subcommittee on workmen's compensation laws and the committee 
on atomic energy laws of the National Association of Attorneys General to 
consider these. It is hoped that they will go to the States through the regular 
channels of the council for consideration in the 1959 legislative sessions. In 
addition, statutory minimum wage and strengthening State labor departments 
as well as participation in planning and preparing materials for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth will be given special emphasis. 

In the field of workmen’s compensation, the emphasis will be directed to im- 
provement of administration. State administrators today are greatly con- 
cerned in improving claims procedures and in developing ways to speed up 
payment of benefits. The Bureau plans to develop and hold, in cooperation with 
State workmen’s compensation administrators, the first two of a serles of re- 
gional working conferences to discuss day-to-day administrative problems, to 
see how other States handle them, to exchange information, know-how and 
techniques, and to devise better and more uniform administrative methods. 
Summaries of the discussions will be made available to other administrators. 


REDUCING INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


In addition to the services provided in the maritime safety field, the Bureau 
works with Federal and State agencies, industry, labor unions, and other organ- 
izations concerned with occupational safety. The national accident-frequency 
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rate for manufacturing for 1957 was 11.4, as compared with 13.4, 11.9, 12.1, 
and 12 for 1953-56. 

During 1958, the Bureau conducted 26 safety training courses for State 
employees, 25 training courses and talks for union members, 52 training courses 
for Federal employees, and 36 training courses and talks for maritime em- 
ployees. In all, training was given to 3,688 individuals. This work is con- 
tinuing in 1959 and 1960 at approximately the same rate. 

The Bureau also provides services for the Federal Safety Council and the 92 
field council, which encourage safety: activities in the various installations. 
The accident-frequency rate for Federal establishments for 1957 was 8.3, as 
compared with 7.8, 7.7, 7.8, 8 for the period 1953-56. As a step toward stimu- 
lating greater safety efforts by the Federal Government, in 1954 the President 
established two annual safety awards; one for agencies of 50,000 and more 
employees and one for smaller agencies. The 1957 awards were presented to 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of the Army. 

The Bureau also maintains a staff of technically trained experts who perform 
research into hazardous occupations or processes, formulate safety codes and 
guides, and prepare technical bulletins and materials. About 600 technical 
problems and consultations are handled each year. 


IMPROVING CONDITIONS OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


There has been encouraging and continuing progress in the improvement of 
conditions of domestic migratory farmworkers. 

During 1958 crew-leader regulations were developed and suggested standards 
were prepared for Federal legislation to provide for registration of crew lead- 
ers. The Bureau of Labor Standards gave technical assistance to several 
States in preparation of bills for legislation, including establishment of State 
migratory labor commissions (Rhode Island, Maryland); regulation of trans- 
portation (Colorado, Pennsylvania) ; regulation of labor camps and crew leaders 
(Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Michigan). In 1957, 47 bills affecting 
agricultural workers were introduced in four State legislatures. Legislation 
was enacted in three of these States (New York, Rhode Island, Maryland). 
During fiscal 1958, State migratory labor committees were formed in Rhode 
Island, Maryland, North Dakota, Oregon, and Colorado. 

This brings the total of such committees at the close of fiscal year 1958 to 
21. It is believed that at least 20 additional States have migratory labor 
problems of sufficient importance to make the establishment of State com- 
mittees essential if coordinated program objectives are to be achieved on a 
nationwide basis. 

During 1960, the program emphasis will continue to be on aid to the States 
in the establishment of State committees and in giving program assistance 
to established committees. An average of four new committees in both 1959 
and 1960 is estimated. The Bureau will also continue and expand its technical 
assistance in legislation as more States move to include such legislation in their 
legislative programs. 

PROTECTING YOUNG WORKERS 


The Bureau’s child-labor and youth-employment program is concerned with 
the elimination of harmful child labor and the development of suitable employ- 
ment opportunities for youth. 

To meet these objectives, the Bureau has developed and distributed material 
dealing with the problems and factors associated with the employment of 
youth, particularly those in the 16-18 age bracket. These included “Guidelines 
for Employment of Young Workers” and “Highlights on Young Workers Under 
is.” A third publication—‘You Can Hire Teenagers—Here’s How’—was also 
widely distributed through the facilities of State agencies and the Employment 
Service. 

To promote training of youth in safe work habits and practices, Bureau staff 
developed, in cooperation with the National Safety Council and the U.S. Office 
of Education, the program on the School’s Contribution to Safety at the 1958 
President’s Conference on Occupational Safety, participated in plans for follow- 
ing up on the Conference recommendations, and discussed these recommenda- 
tions at the annual convention of the American Industrial Arts Association. 

The Bureau gave continuing support to the Department’s stay-in-school cam- 
paign by distributing more than 100,000 posters for use in post offices, schools, 
and other places, and by supplying requested copies of the Stay-in-School Hand- 
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book, which the Bureau had prepared in 1957 in initiating this nationwide drive, 

Services under the child-labor provision of the Fair Labor Standards Act in- 
eluded (1) the development of amendments to three hazardous occupations or- 
ders and (2) a study and analysis of the desirability and feasibility of amend- 
ing the Federal child-labor regulation to allow some employment of 14- and 
15-year-olds on school-supervised work programs during part of the school hours, 
In total, the Bureau gave about 1,600 services on child-labor and youth-employ- 
ment problems to national organizations, Federal agencies, Members of Congress, 
and interested individuals. 

The steady increase in the youth population will add to the need for the 
Bureau’s services. By 1965, the age group 14-17 is expected to reach a total 
of 14.3 million, a 40-percent increase over 1957. However, the expected increase 
in school enrollment will not decrease the number of out-of-school youth in the 
labor market, or the number of students working or seeking work. To assist 
those planning vocational futures of youth, the Bureau published “Young Work- 
ers Under 18—Today and Tomorrow” illustrating in chart form present and 
projected statistics on young workers. 

To aid youth at work or seeking work, and to assist employers and others 
working with them, the Bureau will in 1959 issue a pamphlet addressed to 
young workers on what their responsibilities are and on labor laws affecting 
them. 

In addition, the Bureau is preparing a handbook on youth employment which 
brings together basic facts on such subjects as changing occupational patterns, 
labor force participation of early school-leavers, and employment of school- 
enrolled youth. Parts of this will be published, as completed, in 1960. 

We plan also to initiate the preparation of a manual of suggestions on needed 
research on child labor and youth employment, emphasizing the areas in which 
information is lacking the practical application of information in planning 
action programs, and the study methods and approaches most feasible for dif- 
ferent types of community groups to undertake, to meet a recurring demand for 
research advisory service from private organizations and groups dealing with 
youth-employment problems. 

Promotional and educational activities to protect minors from injury will be 
continued with the Office of Education and others. This will include the develop- 
ment of safety materials to aid local vocational-education coordinators in their 
safety programs as, for example, the preparation of a checklist for use in deter- 
mining whether a place of employment is safe, and the preparation of a 1-day 
course in the fundamentals of safety. 


MANDATORY INCREASES 


In addition to the program increases previously covered, the 1960 estimate 
includes $1,300 for increased postage costs under Public Law 85-426 and $2,928 
for the extra day of pay in 1960 ($2,756 for salaries and $172 for retirement 
fund contributions). 

Mr. Mortey. Now, I would like to make a short oral statement. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards Budget for 1960 requests a total of 
$2,680,000 compared to the appropriation for 1959 of $1,004,000. 

A supplemental appropriation for 1959 is in process in the amount 
of $774,000. 

The major increases for 1960 relate to three major activities, two 
of which are new. 

One is the expanded maritime safety activities, Public Law 85-742, 
passed by the 85th Congress, and the welfare and pension plans dis- 
closures legislation, Public Law 85-836, also passed in the closing days 
of the 85th Congress. The third increase covers additional personnel 
for handling union registrations, 

I would like to discuss them in that order. 


MARITIME SAFETY ACTIVITIES 


Public Law 85-742 is legislation dealing with the safety of workers 
in the stevedoring and ship-repair industries. 
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No funds were made available by the previous Congress because of 
the lateness of the legislation. The Secretary of Labor has been given 
definite responsibilities in this legislation, which he has delegated to 
the Bureau. 4 

I would just like to briefly mention several of the more important of 
these responsibilities. 

The Secretary of Labor is authorized to formulate and enforce 
safety regulations in this industry, make studies and investigations 
with respect to safety, and provide for the establishment and super- 
vision of programs for the education and training of employers and 
employees. 

Our budget provides for 71 positions for 1960, costing $657,000, 

Sixty-two of these positions we plan to assign to 17 major ports. 
Together the 17 ports account for 90 percent of the total accidents. 

The work which we have been doing up to this time in connection 
with this legislation we are doing with our existing staff. We have 
added no new staff to our organization. However, we have been 
preparing safety codes. 

One safety code covers the ship-repair industry and the second 
covers the stevedoring industry. 

The first draft of the tentative code on ship repair has been released 
to the industry, management and labor, for their comments. When 
the comments are received, the second draft will be prepared, and 
then we will be ready for formal hearings. After the formal hear- 
ings are held the codes will be promulgated. 

So industry and labor are having two opportunities to consider the 
codes that we are preparing. 

The stevedoring code will be ready in the next month. Both of 
these codes have been discussed very thoroughly with the Coast Guard, 
so that any ore lapping of jurisdiction has been considered. The 
ship repair code is being reviewed technically by the Coast Guard 
people. 

We are receiving applications for employment in this new activity, 
and as soon as funds are available the field safety consultants will be 
recruited, and then we will proceed with our responsibility. We plan 
to be fully staffed by June 30, 1959, depending upon the action on our 
supplemental budget. 


WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS DISCLOSURE ACT RESPONSIBILITIES 


The other item of new legislation has to do with the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act. This particular legislation provides 
two major responsibilities for the Secretary of Labor which he, in 
turn, has delegated to the Bureau of Labor Standards. 

One is the preparation of forms on which the fund administrators 
may prepare their reports to the Department of Labor. 

The plan description form, after a number of meetings with man- 
agement and labor, has been completed, printed, and distributed 
during the month of December ; and up to the present time, on requests 
from management and labor, we have distributed nearly 500,000 sets 
of the description form for them to use. This report is due April 1. 

The second report which the Department of Labor is responsible 
for preparing is the annual report form. That also has been com- 
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pleted, after numerous contacts with management and labor, and is 
now at the printers, and will start to be distributed about February 23. 

In addition to the responsibility of preparing the reports, our second 
responsibility is to make these reports available in a public document 
room. 

Our location has been established, and the document room is ready, 
and as soon as the material is available it can be reviewed. 

The responsibility which was given to the Secretary of Labor in 
the preparing of the form has led to a considerable correspondence 
from management and from labor on questions relating to the legisla- 
tion. 

Last week, for example, we received 2,000 pieces of mail either re- 
questing forms or requesting interpretations or the actual filing of 
the 1-1. 

Up to this morning, there had been 3,000 D-1’s, or the description 
form, filed with the Department of Labor. 

We are asking for 90 full-time positions and 25 man-years of part 
time, for the handling of our responsibilities in this legislation, costing 
$695,000, and $200,000 for contractual services. 

The importance and the value of this program is outlined in my 
statement, and will probably be covered in the questions. 


UNION REGISTRATION 


The third item for which we have asked additional funds is “Union 
registration.” 

A substantially revised and mored etailed reporting schedule was 
put into effect in July 1957. This schedule contains over 50 items as 
compared to 8 or 10 items formerly required. 

The more detailed form, plus the additional use made of this ma- 
terial by congressional committees, and the fact that personnel is not 
sufficient to handle the original filing of the old forms, makes the addi- 
tional personnel necessary for this activity. 

Those are the three major items, Mr. Congressman, but I hope we 
will have time to discuss the progress made in our regular activities of 
approving State labor legislation, migratory labor, safety in Federal, 
State and union activities, and other responsibilities for which the 
Bureau is responsible. 

Mr. Focarry. You go right ahead. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


Mr. Mortey. In the short time that I have been in this position, 
I have been amazed at the extent to which the State labor departments 
call upon our Bureau for technical assistance. 

During 1958 technical assistance was given to 19 States in the 
minimum-wage field, 31 States in the child labor field, and to 40 
States in workmen’s compensation, as well as other requests for in- 
formation on second injury funds, older workers, minimum wage, 
wage garnishment, and mediation. 

In the field of migratory labor, we felt encouraged this year by the 
fact that additional States have set up migratory labor committees, 
and we were able to get the support of the State Council of Govern- 
ments to help us in creating interest in the migratory labor problems, 
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A combined meeting of the Council of State Governments, De- 
partment of Labor, and State Agencies was held on the east coast. A 
similar meeting is planned in the Middle West States in April and 
for the Western States in the fall. 

Legislation has been prepared by the Department of Labor and has 
been approved by the Budget Bureau covering crew leader registra- 
tion, legislation on which you have shown an interest in the past 


session. 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON YOUNG WORKERS 


In the field of child labor the Secretary of Labor has appointed 
an Advisory Committee composed of very outstanding people in the 
field of management, labor, juvenile judges, and newspaper people 
meeting in March. 

Mr. Foearry. Put the names of the members of that Committee and 
the position of each in the record at this point. 

Mr. Mor.ey. I would like to put the names of the Committee in 
the record, and I will give you a copy of it. I have it here. 

(The information follows:) 


MEMBERS OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON YOUNG WORKERS, 1959-60 


Purpose: To advise the Bureau of Labor Standards in the development of its 
child-labor and youth-employment program and of policies for advancing child- 
labor protection and good employment conditions for young workers. 

Appointed by the Secretary of Labor, January 1959, for a 2-year term. 

Chairman: Mrs. James C. Parker, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill., presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


MEMBERS 


Mrs. Margaret F. Ackroyd, Providence, R.I., chief, division of women and chil- 
dren, State department of labor. 

Dr. Max Frank Baer, 1640 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., na- 
tional director, B’nai B’rith organization. 

Eli E. Cohen, 410 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y., executive secretary, National 
Child Labor Committee. 

Fern Colborn, 226 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y., secretary, Social Education 
and Action, National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers. 
Dr. Cameron Parker Hall, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y., executive direc- 
tor, Department of Church and Economic Life, National Council of Churches of 

Christ in America. 

Dr. Carl F. Hansen, 13th and K Streets NW., Washington, D.C., Superintendent 
of Schools, District of Columbia. 

Dr. Arthur Allen Hitchcock, 1534 O Street NW., Washington, D.C., executive 
director, American Personnel and Guidance Association. 

Albert Hutzler, Jr., 212 North Howard Street, Baltimore, Md., president, Hutzler 
Bros. Co. 

Wib Justi, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D.C., youth deputy, youth de- 
partment, National Grange. 

Judge Orman W. Ketcham, 400 E Street NW., Washington, D.C., judge, Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

Malvina Lindsay, 1515 L Street NW., Washington, D.C., the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

Robert V. Mullen, 925 South Homan Street, Chicago, Il, public relations depart- 
ment, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., 
national youth director, youth department, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 

Dr. William Schmidt, 55 Shattuck Street, Boston, Mass., School of Public Health, 
Harvard University. 

Dr. Howard C. Seymour, 18 Fitzhugh Street South, Rochester, N.Y., superintend- 
ent of schools, board of education. 
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Randel Shake, 700 North Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind., director, 
child welfare division, the American Legion. 

Mrs. V. Dodge Simons, 72 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y., general director, 
National Travelers Aid Association. 

Mrs. Grace Smedstad, 123 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill., Building Service 
Employees International Union, AFL—CIO. 

Dr. George S. Stevenson, 10 Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y., national and 
international consultant, National Association for Mental Health, Inc. 

Dr. Charles Wesley Sylvester, 6429 Blenheim Road, Baltimore, Md. (formerly 
assistant superintendent of schools, in charge of vocational education). 

Robert C. Taber, Parkway at 2ist Street, Philadelphia, Pa., director, division 
of pupil personnel and counseling, board of education. 

Ann Tanneyhill, 14 Bast 48th Street, New York, N.Y., director of vocational 
guidance, National Urban League. 

Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C., assistant legislative diree- 
tor, American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Dr. Preston Valien, 84 Holland Avenue, Albany, N.Y., associate director, Driver 
Research Center, New York Department of Health. 

Paul Wagner, 526 St. Paul Place. Baltimore, Md., citizenship-education repre- 
sentative, region 8, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO. 

R. L. Warkentin, 401 Topeka Boulevard, Topeka, Kans., commissioner, State 
Department of Labor. 

Leslie E. Woods, Waltham, Mass., director of industrial relations, Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co. 

Mrs. Richard A. Zwemer, 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., chair- 

man, board of directors, National Consumers League. 


GOVERN MENT ADVISERS 


Edward W. Alton, Washington, D.C., Director, Division of 4-H Club and Young 
Men’s and Women's programs, Federal Extension Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mrs. Helen 8S. Corcoran, Washington, D.C., Chief, Branch of Child Labor, Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Dr. J. Dan Hull, Washington, D.C., Director, Instruction, Organization, and 
Services Branch, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

William U. Norwood, Jr., Washington, D.C., Assistant Director in Charge of 
Employment Service, Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Washington, D.C., Chief, Children’s Bureau, U.S, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Some SvuGGESTED Topics ror Discussion, ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON. YOUNG 
WoRKERS, Marcu 19-20, 1959 


I. CHILD LABOR STANDARDS 


1. Discussion of what the Bureau should recommend in light of current sug- 
gestions that ways should be found to make exceptions to child labor laws for 
children who do not adjust to school; for example, the proposal that juvenile 
court judges should be authorized to make exceptions. 

2. Exploration of desirability of opening up additional job opportunities for 
14- and 15-year-olds and of possible approaches. 

3. Report on legislative activity in States, and discussion. 

4. Are there other points on standards that should be considered ? 


II. INCREASED SERVICES TO YOUTH 


1. Discussion of National Defense Education Act—particularly as related to 
counseling and guidance services. 

2. Proposals for legislation on Youth Conservation Corps. 

3. Bureau of Employment Security services to school dropouts in testing, guid- 
ance, and placement. 

4. Report on the District of Columbia job-conditioning project. 
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III. SOME UNMET NEEDS IN THE AREA OF YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND DISCUSSION OF 
POSSIBLE BUREAU AND DEPARTMENT ACTION 


1. Stimulating employer interest and cooperation in providing jobs for youth 
in school and work programs and in providing on-the-job training to more out- 
of-school youth? Role of labor organization in promoting such programs? 
Others? 

2. What more can the Bureau and the Department do toward improving child 
labor protection in agricultural employment—especially of children in migratory 
labor families? 

8. Brief mention of recent materials the Bureau has issued, publications now 
in preparation, suggestions on the kinds of material that would be most helpful. 


TV. 


A brief report on progress and plans for the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth with discussion of ideas and suggestions the committee 


may want to submit through the Bureau of Labor Standards to the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and Youth, which is the Federal Government 
liaison with the White House Conference National Committee and staff. 


Mr. Moritry. They are going to meet March 19-and 20, and T feel 
the subjects that will be listed for discussion are going to be very 
useful. 

Mr. Focarry. Where are they meeting? 

Mr. Mottry. They are meeting here in Washington. 


SAFETY PROGRAMS 


In the field of safety we have made considerable progress in our 
development of safety programs for trade unions, in providing train- 
ing programs for State labor department inspectors, and also in our 
work with the Federal Safety Council, of which there are 94 local 
councils now in operation in the Federal safety program. 

JLikewise, we have been able to encourage a number of the States to 
undertake a safety program in connection with their own State em- 
ployees. 

I feel that a great deal of progress has been made. 

Mr. Focarry. What particular industries are you working with at 
this time as far as these safety programs are concerned and in what 
States ¢ 

Mr. Mortey. I will ask Mr. Gidel, who is in charge of our safety 
program, to give Mr. Fogarty that information ? 

Mr. Focarry. And also put in the record some of the statistics on 
your accident prevention program. 

Mr. Give. Here are three charts. One, listing manufacturing in- 
jury frequency rates; one, Federal injury frequency rates; and one, 
Federal i injury severity rates, 

Mr. Focarry. Put these in the record. 

(The material is as follows :) 





INJURY-FREQUENCY RATES IN MANUFACTURING, 1938-57 
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INJURY-FREQUENCY RATES IN FEDERAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
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Mr. Foaarry. I also would like to know what safety programs you 
are carrying on now. 


SPECIAL INDUSTRY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Give. We have some special industry programs going in sev- 
eral States. Do you care tosee achart of that? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr, Gwe. For example, this chart illustrates our safety services 
in States. Now, we have State special industry programs going in 
Illinois, in Pennsylvania, in New York, and in New Jersey we—— 

Mr. Fogarty. What are the industries ? 

Mr. Giwet. The foundry industry and the construction industry. 
We have done some development work with certain others such as the 
highway program. Weare just initiating a safety pers for build- 
ing construction. We have not gotten that fully developed yet. _ 

Mr. Focarry. Where are you holding the construction safety train- 
ing program ? 

Mr. Ginet. In Pennsylvania we set up a specific program with them 
and trained eight of their factory inspectors to conduct their own pro- 
gram throughout the State. We have under consideration and plan- 
ning a construction program in the State of Minnesota. We have not 
progressed much beyond that yet. We are in the process of developing 
some materials for the workers in construction trades. We have 
taken certain trades; for example, in the building construction field 
we have materials for carpenters, for masons, for electricians, for roof- 
ers and for supervisors of the various trades such as that. 

Mr. Fogarry. I would like to see that. 

Mr. Giver. All right, sir. 

(Nore.—The materials referred to were leaflets on “Safety Guide for Con- 
struction Supervisors,’ “Safe Work Guide for Roofers and Waterproofers,” 
“Safe Work Guide for Carpenters,’ “Safe Work Guide for Electricians,” and 


“Safe Work Guide for Masons and Mason Tenders.” Copies were furnished the 
committee. ) 


SERVICES TO STATES 


Mr. Foaarry. Do you go into these States by request ? 

Mr. Ginert. That is right, sir. 

We make safety promotional contacts in various States in trying to 
actually explain to the new and the existing State labor department 
staffs the types of services we have and some of the new programs we 
have developed. For example, we have been in every State this year. 
The black dots designate our promotional and our consultative con- 
tacts with the various States. | Thecolorsdenote programs. The blue 
denotes the State employee programs, for example, where we help 
the State labor department through the Governor’s office actually 
initiate safety for State employees. We have had seven programs of 
that type this year. One problem in the special industry program 
field, that is the setting up a safety program Statewide for the con- 
struction industry or the foundry industry, for example, is that a lot 
of the States do not have sufficient staffs to really carry out a pro- 
grom of this type. We do try to work with them in setting them 
up but they do have their limitations. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you. 
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Mr. Gwe. The other marks on this chart designate the following: 

The red is where we have conducted training at Federal installa- 
tions. There are sometimes people from private industry or from 
the States sitting in on these courses. 

The orange denotes training courses for State people, State factory 
inspectors. : 

The green denotes safety training for trade unions and participa- 
tion in union safety seminars of various types. This chart gives an 
idea of the types of activity we have had safetywise in the States. 

This is the manufacturing frequency rate chart. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you. 

Mr. Morttey. I have the information on the special industry pro- 
grams and the State employee programs, which I will turn over to 
the secretary. 

(The information follows:) 


SERVICES TO STATES, 1958 


STATE TRAINING 


Arkansas Kentucky North Carolina 
Florida Michigan Puerto Rico 
Idaho (2) New Jersey Virginia 

Iowa New York (2) West Virginia 


FEDERAL TRAINING 


Alabama Minnesota (2) Rhode Island 
California Missouri (2) South Carolina 
District of Columbia (9) Nebraska Tennessee 
Georgia Nevada (3) Texas 

Illinois New Jersey Utah 
Maryland (4) New York Virginia 
Massachusetts Oklahoma Washington 
Michigan (2) Pennsylvania (2) West Virginia 


UNION TRAINING 


Arkansas Kentucky Ohio 
Georgia Michigan (3) 
Illinois Minnesota (2) 


SPECIAL INDUSTRY PROGRAMS (1957-58) 


Florida: Concrete products industry 

Illinois: Foundry industry 

Maryland: Canning and packing 

Pennsylvania: Foundry industry, construction industry 
Puerto Rico: Sugar refining 


STATE EMPLOYEE PROGRAMS (1957-58) 
Arkansas North Dakota South Dakota 


Colorado New Jersey 
Kansas Pennsylvania 
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MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. Focarry. I hope this meeting on the 19th and 20th produces 
some results in connection with the migratory labor problems. We 
have been talking about this thing for 10 years and we have not made 
a great deal of oo in 10 years, have we? 

You are not familiar with those ? 

Mr. Morttey. I am familiar with it, Mr. Congressman, because that 
was also a problem in Bureau of Employment Security as well. 

Mr. Focarry. We have your people working on it, the Bureau of 
Employment Security and the Women’s Bureau, and I do not know 
how many others, but every commission that was ever set up came back 
with their finding that it is a really bad situation and making recom- 
mendations, but we still have some pretty sorry things happening in 
this area, do we not? 

Mr. Mortey. I would like to place this in the record, if you desire, 
some of the progress that has been made this year in the migratory 
labor field. 

Mr. Focarry. It will take you only a couple minutes to highlight 
it, 1am sure. It would not take much more than that, in view of the 
progress that has been made. 

You go ahead and highlight it. 


STATE EFFORTS TO IMPROVE MIGRATORY LABOR CONDITIONS 


Mr. Mortey. Well, I think the fact that there has been a greater 
interest on the part of the States is beginning to show actual results. 
The fact that in a number of the States they have passed legislation 
on regulations of crew leaders and regulating transportation, provid- 
ing additional housing, the only way, Mr. Congressman, that we can 
get results in this field is when the States themselves begin to take 
action, and I think now that the migratory labor committees have 
been in operation long enough the results are beginning to mount up, 
I feel that there is going to be more constructive progress made in 
the migratory labor field from this time on than there has been in the 

ast. 

Mr. Focarry. I hope so, because I have not seen much improve- 
ment up my way. 

Mr. Moriry. A migratory labor committee was just established in 
your State. They held the first meeting and I think they are getting 
started. 

Mr. Focarty. They were talking about it for some years. I do not 
think much has been done about it. 

Mr. Mortry. They are just getting started in Rhode Island. In 
the neighboring State of Massachusetts they are organizing a com- 
mittee as well. There are a number of States where I think you can 
say that actual progress has been made. 

Mr. Focarry. If you think it is worth putting in the record you 
may put it in. 

(The following information was submitted :) 

Due to the increased emphasis on the need for better working and living 
conditions for migratory workers, stimulated in many States by State migratory 
committees, constructive activities are underway. Illustrative of these are: 


In Oregon, the Governor’s Inter-Agency Committee on Agricultural Labor 
and the Legislative Interim Committee on Migratory Labor have made studies 
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of living and working conditions in the State. This resulted in some un- 
desirable camps being closed and others being improved. Bills providing for 
housing standards, regulation of labor contractors, and transportation of 
migrants, prepared by the committee, are pending in the legislature. 

California has amended its motor vehicle law to require that motor vehicles 
used to transport agricultural workers be registered with the labor commis. 


sioner and that operators of such vehicles must be licensed as chauffeurs. 
New York has strengthened the requirements for registration of farm labor 


contractors and crew leaders by requiring them to keep payroll records and 


by prohibiting employers from using the services of such persons if they are 
not registered. 


The Texas Council on Migrant Labor has been instrumental in getting rest 


stops set up for migrants traveling through the State. 
Missouri has set 14 as the age for work outside school hours in agriculture. 
Pennsylvania has issued regulations requiring licensing and otherwise regu- 


lating crew leaders who recruit migratory workers. Labor camp regulations 
have been revised and improved. Transportation regulations have been issued. 
Wisconsin has strengthened and improved its regulations for labor camps, 


Hawaii now provides unemployment insurance for agricultural workers, 
California, Colorado, Pennsylvania, Idaho, Florida, Texas, and North Dakota 
have set up summer school projects for children of migrants. Other States are 


working to set up similar projects. 

Mr. Bortz. Might I add that last year when we came before you 
and had our discussions of migratory labor, there were 16 States, 
I think, Mr. Chairman, that had State migratory committees. During 
the past year there has been an increase of 5, to 21, including Rhode 
Island, but also Colorado, Maryland, North Dakota, and Oregon; so 
that we feel that there has been progress in establishing committees 
which then in turn can go to work in attempting to remedy some of 
these unfortunate conditions which, as you say, still exist in many 
places. 2 

Mr. Fogarty. You know as well as I do there have been many com- 
mittees set up and studies made with nothing ever being accom- 
plished so far as correcting the situation. So a committee is only 
worth what it accomplishes. 


CREW LEADERS LEGISLATION 


Mr. Mortry. I think the crew leaders legislation that will be 
presented to Congress 

Mr. Focarry. I think that is something that is real. I think that 
is in the right direction, and I think that will help in many areas. 
I know it will up my way. 

Mr. Mortery. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Some of the crew leaders that we have come in our 
State are not much different from the slaveowners of 200 years ago. 

Is there any other program that you want to discuss? 

Mr. Moriey. That is all I wish to discuss at the moment. 





1960 BUDGET INCREASES 


Mr. Fogarry. You had available in 1959 $1,088,000 and you re- 
quest for 1960 $2,680,000. P he $1,592,000 increase is made up of 
$5,000 of mandatory items, $35,000 for two small program increases 
and $1,552,000 for the two new programs for registration of welfare 
and pension plan data, under Public Law 836 and the longshoremen’s 
safety program under Public Law 742. Both these laws were passed 
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after our hearing last year so we did not have any opportunity to 
listen to any request for funds for them. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUESTS FOR 1959 


Last August 23 a request of $500,000 was submitted to Congress 
for these two new programs. That request was turned down by Con- 
gress, Was it not 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. That was turned down because it was con- 
sidered the last day of Congress. The Senate did not want to amend 
the one appropriation bill that was before the Senate. It allowed no 
items to be attached to it. 

Mr. Fooarty. I thought there were a couple of amendments offered 
that day, as I remember it. I think one was on the White House 
Conference on Aging, if I remember correctly, and one or two other 
amendments were adopted. 

Mr. Dopson. You refresh my memory. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think an amendment was offered on the floor and 
defeated in the Senate on this. 

After 7 months of the year has passed, you estimate that it will 


take $690,000 to run these programs during 1959. Why is that! 
MARITIME SAFETY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Mortry. I would like to take the longshoremen and stevedor- 
ing programs first. We are asking $240,000 supplemental — for 
1959 and annualizing that on an annual basis makes up the difference 
of $417,000. We have studied the—— 

Mr. Focarry. Your new longshoremen’s program is budgeted for 
$650,000 for 1960, is it not ? 

Mr. Mortey. That is $240,000 for 1959 and $417,000 for 1960, mak- 
ing $657,000. 

Ve have based our estimates on our experience which we have 
gained over the years. 

Mr. Fogarty. I want to be sure I understand what these figures 
represent, What is this program going to cost in 1960? 

Mr. Morttey. $657,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. For 1 year? 

Mr. Mortery. For 1 year. 

Mr. Foearry. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mor.ry. We have based our estimates on needed staff on the 
experience that we have had in this program while it was being op- 
erated on a voluntary basis. 

And we have based it upon the number of ships that enter the 
various ports, on the number of inspections that should be made in a 
year in order to adequately enforce the requirements of the legisla- 
tion and the number of training and promotional contacts necessary. 

We selected the 17 ports where 90 percent of the accidents have 
taken place. On the basis of our experience we have made the assign- 
ment of the number of people we think is needed for those various 
ports. We have more information to base our experience on in this 
program than we do in the welfare and pension program. 
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WELFARE AND PENSION PROGRAM 


In the welfare and pension program our estimates are based upon 
handling 250,000 annual reports in 1960. That is the minimum nun- 
ber of reports that we have estimated. There are many estimates that 
run as high as a million or 1,250,000. 

On the basis of all information which we have been able to gather, 
we feel that that number of positions is necessary in order to ade- 
quately handle the Secretary’s responsibilities under this legislation. 


1959 ESTIMATE FOR NEW PROGRAMS 


Mr. Focarry. Now to get back to my question, after 7 months of 
1959 has passed you estimate it will take $690,000 to run these pro- 
grams during 1959, and last August you only asked for $500,000. 

Mr. Mortey. The welfare and pension program, as you know, went 
into effect January 1, 1959. 

Mr. Fogarty. You knew that in August. 

Mr. Mortey. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. When this $500,000 was submitted. 

Mr. Mortey. The actual reports must be filed between January 1 
and April 1. We received authority to accelerate the spending of 
the Bureau of Labor Standards even though no funds were made 
available by Congress. 


DEFICIT FINANCING 


Mr. Focarry. You mean you were allowed to incur a deficit in your 
current appropriations? 

Mr. Mortiry. Mr. Dodson can explain how that was handled. 

Mr. Dopson. In an emergency of that nature, where a new item of 
legislation has been passed, which calls, as the Pension Welfare Act 
does, for filing of these plan descriptions by April 1, on request we 
can ask for approval of the Bureau of the Budget for accelerating 
spending of money which was appropriated prior to enactment of 
the new legislation. We requested a revised apportionment which 
would make possible accelerated spending. And the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, I believe, will be out of money about the middle of April 
if we do not have success in getting a supplemental through by that 
time. 

Mr. Focarry. What is going to happen to the Bureau of Labor 
Standards if you do not get this supplemental appropriation / 

Mr. Dopson. It is a serious question, Mr. Chairman. It will be 
out of money. It means that there will be no money for their fuction, 

Mr. Focarty. You really took a chance on this one, did you not? 

Mr. Dopson. The Bureau of the Budget, in accordance with the 
law covering the revisions of apportionments, advised Congress that 
it had approved an accelerated spending program for this program. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean all they have to do is just say, “Well, 
we have looked into this matter and we think that we ought to allow 
this particular agency to be ahead and allocate funds before they 
are appropriated” ? 

Mr. Dopson. The Department and the Budget Bureau reviewed 
the mandate that Congress had included in the legislation. We had 
to be ready to handle this workload by April, and prior to that time 
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we were to have a form devised on which this information could be 
recorded and filed with us. 

Mr. Focarry. Just because Congress passes legislation does not 
mean necessarily that there is going to be an appropriation to follow, 
does it? There have been many bills passed and signed by the Presi- 
dent for which no funds have ever been appropriated, 

Mr. Dopson. I understand there is an element of risk. This is 
one of the administrative decisions that we had to make in connec- 
tion with operating and carrying out a law that has been put on the 
books. 

Mr. Focartry. There has been more deficit financing of administra- 
tive operations this year than any year I can remember. 

Mr. Dopson. The Bureau of the Budget did not authorize the ac- 
celerated spending of moneys to carry out the longshoremen and 
harbor workers’ safety program because Congress did not put a dead- 
line in that act as to when it was to become operative. But in the 
other act it definitely says 

Mr. Focarry. If Congress puts in a deadline on legislation that 
affects your Department it seems to me, if I were in your shoes, I 
would say to Congress, “If you expect us to get this going by Jan- 
uary 1, you give us the money. If you don’t give us the money it is 
not our fault we do not get it going.” 





LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


Mr, Dopson. Senator Hayden in a discussion on the amendment 
you mentioned, stated that the Bureau of Labor Standards had an 
appropriation of so many dollars and thought it could get along for 
the time being. 

Mr. Focarry. That does not give you any authority to go ahead and 
allocate funds on a deficiency basis, does it ? 

Mr. Donson. I thought the language was sufficiently strong to in- 
dicate that he thought we should go ahead and operate pending a 
supplemental. 

Mr. Focarry. Because the chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee says he thought the Bureau had enough money for the 
time being, do you think that is a go ahead signal? Do you think 
that statement is strong enough to authorize you to go ahead and 
incur a deficit? 

Mr. Dopson. I thought, Mr. Chairman, that coupled with the ac- 
tion which the Appropriations Committee here in the House had 
shown was—— 

Mr. Focarry. We never had any hearings on this at all. 

Mr. Dopson. This was discussed and there was some effort made to 
try to see if an amendment could be put on here in the House to the 
independent offices appropriations bill. But as I understand it, the 
House had decided they would not put any new amendments on to 
the independent offices appropriation bill and I believe the only one 
that was added was the amendment for paying the pension of the 
Presidents. 

Mr. Focarry. It seems to me there were some funds provided for 
the Defense Education Act also. It would seem to me that if the 
amendment was under consideration, formally or informally, in the 
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House and nothing was done about it that would make your position 
even more questionable. 

If the chairman of the Senate committee had made a statement 
on the floor, “This appropriation came to us at a late date and we 
have not had sufficient time to discuss it but we think the legislation 
is necessary and we think they ought to go ahead and spend what is 
necessary of their funds to carry out this legislation and get an esti- 
mate to Congress next January,” that would be strong language, I 
would think. But not the language you have just quoted. A state- 
ment by the person handling an appropriation bill that he thinks an 
agency has enough funds is certainly a long ways from a clear au- 
thorization to spend at a deficit rate. 

Mr. Dopson. I do not know now the exact language used but with 
the discussions that took place 

Mr. Foearry. I have read the language and it is about what you 
have said. It is not any stronger than that. 

Mr. Dopson. We had to use administrative judgment and we sought 
approval for accelerated obligations. 

Mr. Focarry. If there was something on the record somewhere that 
gave you a go-ahead sign, but you have not made a very good case. 

Mr. Dopson. I will have to refresh my mind with the exact words 
that are in the record, but I thought I did have a good case. 

Mr. Fogarty. I will read them. It is just about what you said: 





Mr. HaypeEN. Mr. Vice President, this matter was considered by the committee, 
Our information was that in the regular appropriations $1,004,000 was available 
and we thought the Department could get along until January without additional 
money. 


Mr. Dopson. “Until January” were the key words that we used to 
interpret approval of accelerated spending. 

Rightly or wrongly, I took the statement that there were funds 
available—$1,004,000 was the figure he used—“available until Janu- 
ary,” that he was thinking in terms that we could use even up to the 
$1,004,000 if it were necessary. 


NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Foearry. Now, you had better put in the record just what is 
going to happen to your going programs if you do not receive this 
supplemental. 

(The following statement was subsequently submitted :) 


On November 12, 1958, the Bureau of Labor Standards submitted a reappor- 
tionment schedule to the Bureau of the Budget, requesting accelerated apportion- 
ment of current funds because of Public Law 85-742 (Longshore, and so forth) 
and Public Law 85-836 (Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act). 

On November 26, 1958, the Bureau of the Budget approved the reapportionment 
so far as it applied to funds for the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act. 
Regarding the amendments to the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, it stated: “We do not believe that the Anti-Deficiency Act permits 
a deficiency apportionment to be made because of the new activities authorized 
by this statute.” 

On the same date, November 26, 1958, the Acting Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget addressed identical letters to the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives stating in part: 

“The costs of preparation, printing, distribution, and receipt of these forms, 
and of making them available for examination, are substantial and are beyond 
administrative control. However, this work must be accomplished promptly 
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to enable the statutory deadline to be met. This additional work will be per- 
formed by the Bureau of Labor Standards but its current appropriation is 
inadequate to absorb these additional costs without arbitrary and unreasonable 
curtailment of other activities financed by the appropriation, thus reducing them 
below the level contemplated by the Congress. 

“I have therefore determined that it is necessary to reapportion this appro- 
priation on a basis which indicates the necessity for a supplemental estimate 
of appropriation. This action is necessary because of the enactment, subsequent 
to the transmission to the Congress of estimates for the appropriation of a 
statute which requires expenditures beyond administrative control. This deter- 
mination has been made pursuant to subsection (e)(1) of section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665(e)(1). That subsection is the 
pasis for this reapportionment which will permit use of the existing appropria- 
tion at an accelerated rate to provide for the costs of preparation, printing, and 
distribution and receipt of forms, and of making them available for examination.” 

If no funds are made available to the Bureau in a supplemental appropriation, 
all Bureau activities must cease prior to March 31, 1959. , 

Mr. Mor.ey. I would like to add, Mr. Congressman, and I am sure 
that you are aware of this, too, that this legislation provided that this 
law went into effect January 1, and that by April 1 the administrators 
of welfare and pension plans were required to file their material not 
only with us but to make it available in their own offices for the bene- 
ficiaries of the welfare and pension plans to review. 

Also, the Secretary of Labor was given the responsibility of pre- 
paring forms. Now, this required us to have the forms ready and in 
the hands of the administrators before January 1 in order that the 
administrators could comply with the legal requirements of the act. 

In order to do this, it was absolutely necessary that we provide the 
necessary money for the printing of the forms to carry out the man- 
date of Congress and also to be in position to handle these reports as 
they are filed between now and April 1. One phase of this operation 
will be completed April 1, as far as the filing is concerned. Now, 
we could not handle this without. additional funds and without per- 
sonnel to do it. 

Mr. Focarty. I agree, and if I were in your shoes I would say to 
Congress, “Give us the funds and we will do the work.” 

Mr. Mor.iey. Congress was not in session at the time that we had to 
make these decisions. So there was no other course but to—— 

Mr. Fogarry. But this request was considered by the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate and was denied. It was turned down. 

Mr. Morey. I was not aware of that. But I feel that from an 
operating standpoint and eee to the Secretary of Labor and 
from the responsibilities of the Bureau we had to be ready to perform 
the functions that were assigned to us. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not know how you can carry out functions that 
are assigned to you unless you have sufficient funds and personnel to 
carry them out with. 

Mr. Mottry. That was the arrangements that were made with the 
Bureau of the Budget, was to accelerate spending. I think as Mr. 
Dodson explained to you, the opposite decision was made in connec- 
tion with the maritime program where we were not meeting a dead- 
line. In that case no additional personnel or funds have been assigned 
to that work. We have carried on the preparation of the codes with 
existing personnel. 
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SAFETY PROMOTION IN OTHER HIGH HAZARD INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Focarry. How much are you spending for other high hazard 
industry such as lumbering, construction, and so forth? 

Mr. Moriey. Well, we use our regular staff for those operations, a 
staff which has been assigned to the safety department in previous 
years. 

Mr. Focarry. See if you can give us some breakdown of how much 
you are spending on these industri les, 

(The following was submitted as an answer to the above request :) 

The Bureau’s safety promotional activities are directed primarily to indus- 
tries and areas where the record of injuries points to the need for greater safety 
efforts and training. The Bureau’s services are channeled in the following 
broad program areas: assistance to the States, maritime safety under the 
hitherto voluntary program, Federal employee safety, and assistance to labor 
unions in the development of their safety activities. In addition, the Bureau 
has a small staff of technicians who analyze new hazards and suggest safety 
measures and standards to control these hazards. Excluding the amount spent 
on development of standards and technical research, the Bureau’s safety funds 
are allocated approximately one-third each to State and unions, Federal, and 
maritime safety. 


WELFARE AND PENSION PLAN WORKLOAD 


Mr. Focartry. Now, the registration and disclosure of welfare and 
pension plan data is budgeted for $895,000 for 1960. What are the 
main items of expense and is that based on just 250,000 reports? 

Mr. Mortery. In the 1960 budget it is based upon the receiv ing and 
handling of 250,000 annual reports. There will only be a very small 
number of annual reports that will be received in fiscal 1959. In 
1959, there will be the description information. 

The personnel required for the handling of the annual reports cov- 
ers the receiving and preparing them for placement in our disclosure 
room for filing, ‘the mailing of a receipt to the Administrator so that 
he will know that the form has been properly filed with the Depart- 
ment of Labor and he has acknowledgment of it, and some prelimi- 
nary coding for administrative purposes so that we can control the 
workload and to determine whether or not there is any omission in 
the material that has been filed with the Department of Labor. 

The amount of money that is requested and the positions requested 
do not provide for detailed analysis or determination as to whether 
the actual material that is supplied is correct in all details. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS IN SOLICITOR’S OFFICE 


Mr. Focarry. The Solicitor is asking for five positions because of 
the increased workload to help you in these interpretations. 

Mr. Moriey. We are receiving on an average of 115 to 125 letters 
each week from attorneys, from management, from labor people, from 
Members of Congress, asking for our opinions as to the meaning of 
various parts of ‘the legislation. The Solicitor’s Office is providing 
opinions on those. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think with this workload that you are talk- 
ing about in 1960 he will be able to carry out his responsibilities 
with three additional lawyers and two clerical help? 
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Mr. Morey. If the workload continues at the rate that it has and 
we expect it is going to be increased because of the D-2 forms, the 
annual report forms are much more complicated, we anticipate that 
there is going to be a continuing heavy intake of requests for informa- 
tion. As we ‘gather our information together it will be easier to cover 
these replies in the future, but that is the request the Solicitor’s 
Office has made, I feel they can handle them. 

Mr. Dovson. Mr. Chairman, the request for the Solicitor was for 
handling both laws. 

Mr. Fogarty. Three lawyers, was it? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, and two clerks. 

Mr. Focartry. And you are satisfied that three additional positions 
will be able to take care of all your requests for legal assistance ? 

Mr. Moriey. That is the Solicitor’s Office. They have been able 
to take care of our needs up to the present time. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think those three additional people will be 
able to take care of the load ? 

Mr. Mortry. I would rather the Solicitor answer that question, 

Mr. Fogarty. He asked me to ask you. 

Mr. Mortry. I would say he knows. 

Mr. Focarry. He thought you knew more about the workload than 
he did, since it comes from your Bureau. 

Mr, Mortey. The workload will be heavier, Mr. Congressman, but 
as we gain experience they will be able to handle a larger number of 
requests with the same personnel that they have requested. I do not 
think our workload is going to drop. I think it is going to be main- 
tained but we will gain radded experience. 


AMENDMENTS TO WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS DISCLOSURE ACT 


Mr. Fogarry. He seemed to think that the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act should be amended. He says it is a kind of 
hodgepodge legislation. Are you going to make any recommendations 
that amendments be made ? 

Mr. Morey. I would rather Mr. Gilhooley speak to that point 
because he has the responsibility. 

Mr. Focarty. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gitnootey. Mr. Chairman, the President when he signed 
the bill last August or early September suggested in the statement 
that amendments were needed to make the bill more effective and the 
position of the administration is that such amendments will be asked 
for in this session of Congress, as I think the Secretary indicated 
yesterday. 

Mr. Focarry, When will you know? 

Mr. Gitnootry. I would think, sir, reasonably soon. 

Mr. Focarry. Would the amendments that you think should be 
offered to the bill tighten up the law, or make the workload greater 
or lesser, or what ? 

Mr. Grtnootry. The amendments have not finally been decided 
upon in specific detail, sir, but I do think if one of the amend- 
ments that we ask for and the President said is needed, and that is 
to provide investigation and enforcement power, is passed we will 
need more legal service as a result of it. Now the question is whether 
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or not these amendments will be considered by the Congress this 
ear and whether they will be passed. If they are I think we will 
oak more legal expenses. 


ANNUAL COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Foearty. Are some of the expenses in 1960 nonrecurring or 
do you think the cost for succeeding years will be about the same! 

Mr. Mortey. One of the nonrecurring expenses that took place in 
1959 supplemental budget which is the cost of opiaeoe will be non- 
recurring. But the bulk of the 1960 is made of expenses which will 
be recurring as long as the legislation remains on the statute books. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you mean by the bulk; 50 percent or 75 
percent ? 

Mr. Mottey. I did not understand that, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you mean by the bulk of it? 

Mr. Morttey. All the items that are in the 1960 budget will be re- 
curring. There are items in the 1959 supplemental request which will 
be nonrecurring which cover filing equipment and that will be non- 
recurring in 1960, But the 1960 budget as presented to Congress will 
be recurring items. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is going to cost that much right along—— 

Mr. Morttey. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. To carry out the provisions of these laws. 

Mr. Mortter. That is correct. 


ESTIMATE OF WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS WORKLOAD 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Bortz, do you want to add to that ? 

Mr. Borrz. If I may, Mr. Congressman. 

One of the problems that we are faced with, Mr. Fogarty, and 
members of the committee, is that we do not know the manner in which 
plan administrators who are primarily employers under the welfare 
and pension plans act, will file the plan description form which we 
call our D-1 form and which all subject to the law must file by not 
later than April 1 of this year, and the annual report which comes 
120 days after the end of their policy year. We do not know whether 
they will elect to file one report which would cover their employee 
benefit program in this area or whether they will file a series‘of re- 
ports each dealing with a specific type of benefit, for example, file 
separately for their pension plan and separately for their group life 
insurance and another for their hospitalization, surgical, and medical. 
This is entirely their decision. So that the base figure of 250,000 
plans or programs on which this budget was constructed reflects a 
minimum of the number of plans or reports that may be filed under the 
program. 

For example, if I may just illustrate by this chart which was 
drafted by an organization outside of the Government showing the 
number of plans which this particular unidentified company has. 
Now, in this instance this employer with four plants at four different 
locations and the variety of pension and health and welfare plans 
which are indicated on this chart, we may receive 1 report or con- 
ceivably we may receive as many as 10. 
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In fact, a number of people that we have talked to in the last 
several months with reference to this program have indicated their 
preference and probably their decision to file a series of reports. So 
that our actual workload, depending upon the way in which plans 
administrators submit their reports, may be well in excess of 250,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. The estimates run from 250,000 up to over a million, 
do they not? 

Mr. Borrz. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Fogarty. What will happen if instead of getting 250,000 re- 
ports you get, say, 500,000 or 600,000? How will that affect your 
appropriation requirements ? 

Mr. Mor tery. In that case we will simply have to handle the work- 
load to the best of our staff ability and if we find that it is not sufficient 
to handle the workload we will have to return to Congress with a 
request for supplemental budget. 

Mr. Focarry. How much additional do you think it will take to 
handle 600,000 instead of 250,000 reports? 

Mr. Mortery. I think that we would have to determine that by the 
experience that we gain during this year and the short cuts and the 
other arrangements we can make for improving our operation. I 
would not think that if we have 500,000 or 600,000 that it would 
necessarily mean that we would need twice as much or proportionately 
larger amounts. 


TNCREASE FOR HANDLING REGISTRATION AND FINANCIAL REPORTS 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for a small increase of $26,000 to 
examine and process labor organization registration and financial 
reports under the Taft-Hartley Act. This has been going on for 
about 11 or 12 years. Why is this workload expected to be heavier 
in 1960? 

Mr. Mortey. Inasmuch as Mr. Bortz has handled this particular 
program in its development stage I would like to have him answer 
that question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focartry. Go ahead, Mr. Bortz. 

Mr. Bortz. As you will recall from our testimony last year I be- 
lieve that I indicated at that time that the Department had revised 
the reporting form for financial and other information which is 
called for under sections 9 (f) and (g) under the Labor-Management 
Relations Act. At that time we had insufficient experience to know 
what the result of the revision in the form might be in our workload 
statistics and efforts. A full year of operation under the revised 
form indicates to us, at least, quite clearly that the five employees 
that we have had budgeted for this operation in the past few years 
are too few to do the job efficiently, to make sure that the unions 
get their registration cards, which they of course receive from us 
after filing their financial report. So, in order to avoid the delays 
in the processing of the information and keeping unions in compli- 
ance with the law, three additional positions have been requested. 
These involve a technical man (an examiner-accountant), and a regu- 
lar examiner and then a clerk. We found, very frankly, with only 
five employees in such matters as vacation and sickness, with that 
number of employees any loss of time for any reason handicapped 
our operations. Of course we did have to get temporary help, assign 
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additional people to the program to meet the peak load. So there 
is reflected in this request of $26,000 an item for some temporary 
help to cover our peak load, because a very large number of these 
reports come in in February and March. Most of the unions are on 
a calendar-fiscal year basis so we have this uncontrolled peak, which 
comes up each spring. 

Mr. Focarry. What about this revised form? Is that going to cost 
more money to handle? 

Mr. Borrz. Well, the revised form reflects, I think, a number of fac- 
tors. One that the activities of unions, of course, have expanded in 
the postwar period. Their membership in quite a number of instances 
has increased. And the former reporting form was felt to no longer 
be adequate in light of these changed conditions. The reporting form 
itself was revised in the spring of 1957, a little less than 2 years ago, 
T think, so as to call for a more detailed reporting of financial in- 
formation, both in terms of the mcome of labor organizations and 
their disbursements. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Creperserc. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have anything else you want to say, Mr, 
Motley ? 

Anybody else in your group? 

Mr. Morrry. Mr. Gilhooley ‘ 

Mr. GitHootey. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 


Tuourspay, Ferrvary 19, 1959. 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


WITNESSES 
MAJ. GEN. MELVIN J. MAAS, USMCR, RETIRED, CHAIRMAN 
WILLIAM P. McCAHILL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee will come to order, We have with us 
again this year a former Member of Congress, one of my good friends, 
General Maas. General Maas and I used to sit on the old Naval 
Affairs Committee. We thought in those days it was the best com- 
mittee in Congress, and I guess it was. 

General Maas. I think you are right. 

Mr. Fogarty. We are happy to have you with us again. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a short pre- 
pared statement that I have submitted to you in advance. 

Mr. Focarry. We will put that in the record and will be pleased to 
hear any comments you wish to make. 

(The prepared statement of General Maas follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Appropriations Subcommittee. Again it is my 
pleasure to appear before you to give an account of our stewardship this past 
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year. The committee has available in the current year an estimated $214,700, 
and is requesting a modest increase of $9,772, to $224,472, for fiscal year 1960. 

During the past half decade, as you know, we have gradually increased both 
our services and our programs until today, we believe, the President’s Commit- 
tee stands erect in a posture which promises continued important contributions 
to our civilian and defense economy, a posture which is greatly strengthened 
py the stature of most of the Governors’ committees cooperating with us in the 
States and Territories. 

The increases we ask for today are really not in keeping with the momentum 
which we would like to maintain. However, they do provide for one additional 
information specialist to assist us in better serving the States, our members 
and cooperating Federal agencies. The other additional funds requested will 
permit more travel to allow us to again better serve the States and to keep pace 
with some of the new requests for speaking engagements coming in from member 
groups which are showing a special interest in the program such as the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, B’nai B’rith, women’s clubs and religious 
groups. They will also provide for routine administrative needs. 

At our executive committee meeting last month, a number of items came up 
which I should like to share with you. I am happy to report that we are making 
real progress in increasing vending stand opportunities for the blind in Federal 
puildings and in making it easier for orthopedically handicapped persons. to 
enter public buildings. We hope soon to take a census or survey of handicapped 
workers in the Federal Government and to strengthen retention rights of Fed- 
eral workers injured on the job. These four projects are the responsibility of 
ad hoe groups chaired by Labor Under Secretary O’Connell, Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator Whittier, Commerce Assistant Secretary Moore, and Civil Service Com- 
mission Medical Director Chapin, all being coordinated at the White House 
level under our Advisory Council. 

Four Federal agencies, which have rendered outstanding services to the handi- 
capped over and above the normal ¢all of duty, will receive the committee’s 
distinguished service plaque this year including the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission which received its award at the AFGE banquet last month. The others 
to be honored are the U.S. Employment Service, the Office of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation, and the Department of the Air Force. 

It looks like Mutual of Omaha will produce an outstanding film for us this 
year at no cost to the Government to supplement the excellent film, “Employees 
Only,” produced for us by Hughes Aircraft and now on the television circuit. 

We are still very much interested in the possibility of a national census of 


the handicapped and are moving toward a few pilot efforts under volunteer 
direction. Also, we have named an ad hoc committee empowered to review and 


make recommendations as to whether the President’s Committee should openly 


and publicly become involved in employment of the mentally handicapped. You 
will recall that this has been a subject of previous discussion at these annual 


appearances and we have previously advised the Congress through this com- 


mittee that we did not feel the time was right to combine the problems of the 
physically and mentally handicapped under the general responsibility of our 


committee. We now propose to reexamine this position and ascertain if it 


should remain as is, be modified or changed completely. We will advise you 
of the decisions reached. 


We should be happy to answer any questions. 


General Maas. I will make a brief statement. The increase that is 
asked for in the current appropriation under consideration will just 
permit us to stay at the same level of activity that we maintained in 
the current year. As you realize, there has been a substantial increase 
in Federal pay, and everything else we have to buy has gone up pro- 
portionately. It does not allow for expansion of the program, but I 
believe for this current year that is all right anyway because there has 
not been a corresponding increase in rehabilitations that had been de- 
veloping and that had been anticipated for this coming year. 

I would just like to say I do not believe the Federal Government 
gets as much for its money from any other appropriation it makes as 
from this committee. I think I can honestly say nowhere are so many 
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helped in so many ways by so few people as by the small staff of this 
committee. 

I might say to you that for every dollar the Congress appropriates 
for the program of this committee there is contributed a matching $25 
from sources other than Government. 


USE OF MASS MEDIA 


As an illustration, just during the National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week in 1958 there were 98 million television im- 
pressions and 15 million radio, for all of which the time and talent 
was donated by the radio and television industry to the committee, 
There were some 3,000 billboard spaces donated to the President’s 
Committee, so that millions of automobilists saw our slogans and our 
campaigns. 

Those are just a few illustrations of the momentum this commit- 
tee has attained now and the support it has increasingly received from 
the business world both in the matter of acceptance of the handicapped 
as employees and in the support we are given. Hughes Aircraft pro- 
duced a very fine film at no cost to the Government in cooperation with 
the President’s Committee, called Employees Only, which is receiving 
tremendously favorable reaction through the television industry and 
among employers. We have every reason to believe that Mutual of 
Omaha is going to produce and bear the cost of distributing a film on 
community activities for the President’s Committee. 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS TO PROGRAM 


More and more of this kind of support is being received so that the 
dollars you appropriate, Mr. Chairman, are bringing manifold back 
in the way of increased support plus: the fact that the increased ac- 
ceptance of physically handicapped in employment is returning in 
Federal income taxes many, many times the small appropriation made 
for the committee. Of course, we receive enormous volunteer support 
for the program. 


SUPPORT FROM ADVISORY COUNCIL 


I would just like to tell you one other thing. We held a meeting, 
which is an annual meeting, at the White House of the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the President’s Committee. It was attended by all members, 
membership being provided by Executive order: the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, and 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Administration. We have received 
tremendous support from this very high level Council of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, such as making real progress in getting street level 
entrances to Federal buildings, both new and in revision of old build- 
ings, so that the physically handicapped can have normal access to 
Federal buildings. This is particularly important throughout the 
States where Federal funds are used to support State employment 
services to see that there are street level entrances for the handi- 
capped. 

Also, this Council is helping us get a situation straightened out in 
regard to the congressional act providing for vending stands for blind 
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operators in Federal buildings. These are just several examples. An- 
other is participation in world trade fairs, which is very important in 
showing the rest of the world the humanitarianism of our democracy, 
showing we are more concerned with people as human beings than we 
are with material things. 

All in all, I believe this Committee is justifying the confidence 
which Congress has placed it in, and I believe we are making the 
maximum use of the appropriations that you are making to the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. 

ADDITIONAL POSITION 


Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, General. You are asking for 
one additional position ? 

General Maas. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is that position for? 

General Maas. It will be an information assistant. Of course, our 
work primarily is information. We are promotional. In order to bet- 
ter serve the States, every State and Territory now has a Governor’s 
committee and approximately a thousand mayors’ committees or local 
community committees. Of course, the demands upon us for in- 
formational material and preparation of pamphlets and so on has in- 
creased tremendously. Yet I feel that the staff is so dedicated that 
with one more information officer we will still be able to meet the 
commitments. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Maas, we have had some good men heading the 
President’s Committee for the Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped in other years, but I think you have stimulated more interest 
with the employer groups of the country since you have been head 
of it and have had Mr. McCahill as your Executive Secretary than 
ever before. 

I want to congratulate you both on doing a wonderful job for these 
handicapped people. 

General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was an understudy 
to my predecessor and I learned the techniques of management of 
this Committee from Adm. Ross McIntire whom I succeeded. 

Mr. Denton. I would like to concur in what the chairman, Mr. 
Fogarty, has said. 

Mr. Laren. I saw several television programs which were produced 
by the Committee. They were certainly very worthwhile. I think 
one would be surprised at the number of people who actually get an 
opportunity to view these programs. It has been a good medium to 
present your story and one you have used very effectively. 

General Maas. You will be interested to know this Tighe film, 
“Employees Only,” produced by Howard Hughes for the President’s 
Committee, has just been nominated for a documentary Oscar. This 
in itself, just being nominated, is going to create additional and 
tremendous interest in the showing of this film. 

Mr. McCann. The chairman of the governor’s committee in Mr. 
Laird’s State is manager of one of the Wisconsin radio and television 
stations, Ralph O’Connor, a very dynamic and aggressive person. 

Mr. Focarry. If there is nothing else, thank you very much. 

General Maas. Thank you, sir. 


37858—59-——_10 
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1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
ee tan Jean snacacectaciciaced icine Se a - 
Program by activities 

1. Program of compliance and assistance to veterans_ _-_---| $444, 417 $459, 400 $462, 656 

2. Executive direction and management services____.___ 118, 313 128, 600 129, 344 

3. 1959 program obligated in 1958........-..---.----...-22. 2, 462 WEES iss 

- _ Total obligations... .........-..--.. : “i. 565, 192 | 585, 538 92, 000 

inancing: 

1959 appropriation available in 1958_.__..-...--.-..--- ‘ —2, 462 2, 462 ae 

Unobligated balance no longer available. -......._...-_._- OW Lic ea See 

New obligational authority . .....................-... | 562, 750 588, 000 | 592, 000 

New obligational authority: | | Fy 

Appropriation. _____-- OJ Pe 1110") .. $542, 000 $542, 000 $592, 000 
Transferred from “U nemployme nt compensation for | | | 
veterans and Federal employees,”’ Bureau of Employ- 

ment Security (72 Stat. 243). 2. 2... ~~~ 55-22-2552] 20, 750 | . |. abeasensienelile 

| oe 

Appropriation (adjusted) : ‘ S334, 562, 750 542, 000 | 592, 000 

Proposed supplemental due to pay increases - - 46, 000 nes ee 

Object classifwcation 
|} 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
_— — ‘ / nc Sedamcnpiglabincal dE icin 

Total number of permanent positions. 2a. 65 64 64 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- mae 6 4 4 

Average number of all employees- - - sist 63 68 | 68 

Number of employees at end of year. ----- 79 | 68 68 

Average GS grade and salary--. phase o--seeern=s] 8.3 "$62 8.4 = 955 55 8. 4 $6, 955 

01 Personal services: iy id i 

Permanent positions._-~--- $392, 667 $440, 583 $440, 583 

Positions other than permanent.-- | 20, 312 15, 735 15, 735 

Other personal services - -. peep bs | 1, 563 1,712 3, 432 

Total personal services... 414, 542 | 458, 030 459, 750 

02 Travel-.. [ 49, 076 50, 000 50, 000 

03 Trans portation of things. __- ; Ane 1, 861 2, 000 2, 000 

es ae 16, 842 16, 270 18, 550 

05 Rents and utility services __- ‘ | 962 | é ; 

06 Printing and reproduction -- 25, 887 15, 600 15, 600 

07 Other contractual services | 11, 965 | 5, 670 5, 670 

08 Supplies and materials_. : yy 5, 267 10, 300 10, 300 

09 Equipment. — ~~ on 11,710 | 1, 000 1,000 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions _- took 23, 846 28, 830 28, 830 

15 Taxes and assessments. -- ‘ 772 300 300 

1959 program obligated in 1958... - 2, 462 0, GOR: inten acumechiene 
nk jenbetaa 

Dotel ebligstiomie si. sn<24<4---5,-- eee 565, 192 585, 538 592, 000 





Mr. Focarry. 
employment Rights. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


We now have before us the Bureau of Veterans’ Re- 


Mr. Bradley, we will put your statement in the record at this point 
and you may go ahead and give us the highlights of your program. 
(The prepared statement is as follows :) 
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The budget estimate before you for the fiscal year 1960 is $4,000 greater than 
the amount allowed in 1959. The change is necessary to cover two mandatory 
items, an extra day of pay and an increase in the postage rate. The budget 
will provide a permanent paid staff of 64 positions, 14 in the national office and 
50 in the field. No expansion in personnel or in program operations is an- 
ticipated in 1960. 

Aside from unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen, the right to re- 
employment is the only readjustment benefit provided servicemen who entered 
the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955. The great majority of servicemen 
now being released entered on duty after the 1955 date. These two readjust- 
ment programs in the Department of Labor are closely related. Servicemen 
who return to their preservice employment will not need unemployment com- 
pensation upon release from military service, while those we find ineligible 
for reemployment may be referred to local employment offices for placement 
or unemployment compensation to tide them over until employment is found. 

Reemployment rights assumed a greater importance in fiscal 1958 and during 
the first half of 1959 due in part to the economic situation but primarily to 
improvements in the Bureau’s program of assistance to servicemen through 
the facilities of separation centers of the armed services. The workload in 
1960 is expected to be at substantially the same level as that shown in the 
attached table for the first half of this fiscal year. 

While the demand for reemployment information and assistance is greater 
now than it was before the Departments of Labor and Defense began a joint 
educational program at separation centers, the program has enabled us to 
speed up our service to ex-servicemen and their employers and to improve the 
quality of the assistance rendered. Most of the problems we now handle are 
received sufficiently early after the servicemen are released from the Armed 
Forces to avoid many controversies that heretofore arose months after reem- 
ployment had been denied or improperly accorded. More than half of the eases 
disposed of during the first half of this fiscal year were settled on a promotion 
of compliance basis before a violation had occurred or sufficiently early after 
application for reemployment to avoid disputes and compensatory damage claims. 

The attached table compares the monthly average workload received and 
handled to completion in fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959. The number of prob- 
lems and cases received during the first half of fiscal 1959 was at a monthly 
rate of 9 percent greater than in 1958 and 29 percent greater than in 1957. The 
monthly rate of problems and cases closed increased substantially after all of 
the additional personnel allowed in 1958 had been selected and trained. The 
monthly rate of problems and cases closed during the 12-month period, January 
1—December 31, 1958, was 32 percent greater than for the same period in 1957. 
During the first 6 months of this fiscal year, a monthly average of 4,648 prob- 
lems and cases were closed as compared to 3,856 for the same period last year, 
an increase of 20 percent. 

The backlog of problems and cases as of January 1, 1958, was 10,700 compared 
to 7,813 on January 1, 1959, a reduction of 27 percent. The present backlog 
consists of 5,585 problems and 2,228 cases. The problem backlog has been re- 
duced 26 percent and the case backlog 28 percent. This constitutes about a 
2-month backlog in problems and a 3-month backlog in cases. Because of the 
normal lag in following these work items through from initiation to completion, 
we do not expect to be able to reduce these backlogs by more than 25 percent. 
However, we do expect to have no more than a 1-month backlog in problems and 
a 2-month backlog in cases by the end of fiscal 1960. 

It should also be pointed out that a number of the cases closed in the first 6 
months of this fiscal year had been in the Bureau’s pending load for a year or 
more awaiting clarification of several complex issues by the courts. All of the 
work required in developing the facts in these cases had been performed in 
previous fiscal years and very little time was required this year in the prepara- 
tion of closing notices to interested parties. 

Two important actions by the United States Supreme Court, McKinney v. MKT 
Railroad, June 23, 1958, and Moe v. HBastern Airlines, June 30, 1958, together 
with subsequent actions by circuit courts of appeal, such as Bassett v. T&P 
Railroad, August 8, 1958, contributed directly or indirectly to the closing of 
many old eases this year. The number closed during the first half of this year 
was about 55 percent greater than in the same period last year and should con- 
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tinue at a higher rate during the remainder of this fiscal year. Because of this 
acceleration, we do not expect to maintain as high a closing rate in 1960 as that 
reflected for 1959. However, we do expect to maintain a rate higher than in 
fiscal 1958, which was 757 a month. This should enable us to keep abreast of 
the number of cases we expect to receive in 1960, estimated to be in excess of 
760 a month. The problem load is expected to remain at about the present 
level and little if any change in personnel requirements is foreseen in the next 
year or two. 


Workload statistics and comparison, fiscal 1957, 1958, and first 6 months fiscal 1959 











































































































| Fiscal 1958, first | Fiscal 1959, first 
Fiscal 1957 Fiscal 1958 | 6 months 1958, 6 months 1959, 
| Julyl-Dee. 31, | July 1-Dee. 31, 
| | 1957 1958 
Total Monthly! Total | Monthly! Total |Monthly| Total Monthly 
average | average average average 
| EE Ss a a a dee el 
1. Problems and cases re- 
te cekybiteaenh 44, 957 3,746 | 53, 603 4, 467 | 28,097 4,683 | 29, 192 4, 865. 
Problems received..-.-.| 38, 137 3,178 | 44, 459 3,705 | 24,965 4,011 | 24, 462 4, 7 
Cases received._....-- 6, 820 568 | 9,144 762 | 4,032 672 | 4,730 788. 
2. Problems and cases closed.| 45,754 | 3,813 | 52, 860 | 4,405 | 23,136 | 3,856 | 27,860 4, 643: 
Problems closed - - - - -- 39, 072 3,256 | 43, 767 3,647 | 19, 461 3,244 | 22, 562 3, 760 
Cases closed. -...----- 6, 682 557 | 9,093 | 7 3, 675 612 | 5,298 
3. Problems and cases pend- ui 
ing at end of period-_---- STeP 1.~t%3s020- Ce Wicce din. ek Seer 25 GBS ficcmmceuss 
[eee | excess | qa fh oes _—__ 
Problems......-.----- Se cediaees Cte eae POG Lost ects &, @s,T. << tous. 
NG cccceycesdveess. ee beusucce.. 2, 796 Mee Ps 2tcsu. 2, 228 |.... 











Mr. Brapiey. Thank you, sir. 
I do have one or two items I would like to bring to the attention 
of the committee. 
EFFECT OF ADDITIONAL STAFF 


You allowed us an increase in our staff in fiscal 1958. And I am 
pleased to report that we are now providing more effective and faster 
service than we have been able to any time in the past. 

Mr. Fogarty. Refresh my memory. How many additional posi- 
tions were you allowed in 1958 ? 

Mr. Braptey. An increase from 49 to 64 people. We are not asking 
for any additional personnel in 1960, and we are hopeful we will not 
have to in future years. 

Attached to the statement that I have put in the record is a table 
which compares the activities for the first 6 months of this fiscal year 
with previous years. It will be seen from this table that the present 
personnel of the Bureau handled to completion during the first half 
of this year 20 percent more problems and cases than during the same 
period last year. When we appeared before you last year, Mr. Chair- 
man, you were concerned about a backlog of 10,700 problems and 
cases. You wanted to know when the additional personnel would be 
able to cut into that backlog. I explained at that time that it took 
some time to select and train the new people which we were then 
putting on, but we expected to show a substantial reduction by 1959. 
I am pleased to report that our backlog on January 1 this year is 27 
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ent less than it was at this time last year. We are hopeful we 
will be able to further reduce that backlog by another 25 percent 
by the end of fiscal 1960. I think that is as low as we will ever be 
able to get it. 
EXPECTED BACKLOG OF CASES 


Mr. Focarry. What do you anticipate the backlog to be at the end 
of fiscal 1959? 

Mr. Brapiey. At the end of fiscal 1959 we expect the backlog to 
be reduced by perhaps another 10 percent. 

Mr. Fogarty. In numbers of cases? 

Mr. Brapiey. In cases we expect to be reduced perhaps by 200 to 
300 cases. At the moment we have some 2,250 cases in the backlog 
as against 3,300 at this same time last year. 

Mr. Fogarty. What would you consider a normal backlog? 

Mr. Brapiey. We will never get much beyond 1,600 or 1,500, which 
is about a 2-month backlog, and the normal lag from the point of 
initiation to the point of final action is rarely less than 2 months. So 
we won't get much below a 2-months backlog at any time in cases. 
We should be there, we hope, if nothing happens, by the end of fiscal 
1960. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you getting any complaints from veterans? 

Mr. Bravery. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Focarty. And veterans organizations ? 

Mr. Brapiey. We will get quite a few complaints from them, yes, 
about the same as usual. In fact a little bit more. We had in the past 
18 months some situations of layoff and we have had even some old 
cases to come back again on what you might call proper reinstatement 
with respect to seniority initially since the seniority governs the layoff. 
If anyone has not, for instance, been given their proper seniority, in- 
cluding their military service at the time of reinstatement, they may 
be lower on the list than they should be and maybe would be laid off 
when somebody else should have been the ones laid off other than vet- 
erans. The number of complaints are as great or a little greater now 
than they have been in the past, the number of cases. 

Mr. Foearry. Are you satisfied with the budget that you have? 

Mr. Braptey. Yes, sir; I think it is adequate for us. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is this what you asked the Bureau of Budget for? 

Mr. Braptey. Yes, sir. 

a Foaanrr. Do you think you can do a good job for the veterans 
with it ? 

Mr. Braptey. I think we can, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. What else do you have? 

Mr. Brapiey. I don’t have anything to add unless you have 
questions. 

Mr. Foearry. If we get any complaints, then, that your Bureau 
does not have enough to get the job done, we will just say that you 
said you had plenty. 

Mr. Braptey. I will be mistaken if that happens. I hope I am not. 

Mr. Focarry. We are very happy to hear it. Thank you. We think 
you ‘. doing a good job and hope you keep it up. Thank you very 
much. 
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Program and financing 


| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 








| 

Program by activities: | 
1. Training promotion and service to industry ---------- $3, 232, 403 $3, 465, 850 $3, 484, 900 
2. Training research and technical services.........-- sat 288, 389 301, 100 302, 740 
3. Executive direction and management-.----......---- | 225, 212 | 258, 050 259, 360 
4. 1959 program obligated in 1958__........-.......---- 13, 959 TS O00}. sob etic 
Total obligations_____....-- a 2B Mat mpd 3, 759, 963 4,011, 041 4, 047, 000 
Financing: 1959 appropriation available in 1958__......._.--- | —13, 959 | 2,90) 1. 1st ee, 
New obligational authority. _......--.------ pasdes _....| 3,746,004} 4,025,000 4, 047, 000 


New obligational authority: 
Pi EE ee ee ee eeeee eee abe dobdden tend ; 3, 600, 000 3, 700, 000 4, 047, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Unemployment compensation for | 

veterans and Federal employees,’’ Bureau of Employ- | 











met Soourity (72 Stak. Bab) anc scenes nan cceeunnce- | ROR GE Bid dic wmnriteettatadosen ties ; 
Appropriation (adjusted) _._............----- 5 e535. | 3, 746,004 3, 700, 000 4, 047, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. -_-..-......-.-|....-- a GE, GOO | nase cqnwsaines 


Object classification 

















| 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions. 491 498 | 498 
Average number of all employees 477 | 486 | 46 
Number of employees at end of year. - } 485 486 | 486 
Rr TE Ee GE GOT. «oa. < die eins ccnncnccamestens 18.0 $5,969|83 $6,717) &3 $6, 717 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions__ ‘ Saul | $2,980,271 | $3,264, 200 | $3, 264, 565 
Other personal services -- - -- i. 7,727 18, 800 31, 885 
Total personal services. 2, 997, 998 | 3, 283, 000 3, 296, 450 
GD Wrewel. ssssscccs beeen he ; ean hee | 308, 856 | 317, 300 317, 300 
03 Transportation of things | 9, 715 | 10, 000 | 10, 000 
04 Communication services 79, 770 | 82, 475 90, 175 
05 Rents and utility services... . | 1, 185 | 2, 000 2, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction -_ 37, 543 | 36, 750 36, 750 
07 Other contractual services 16, 789 24, 450 | 24, 450 
Services performed by other agencies-. 41, 039 26, 475 26, 475 
08 Supplies and materials_- Smell 31, 002 | 32, 500 | 32, 500 
09 Equipment. ‘. 39, 717 | 10, 000 | 10, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions-_- 177, 970 196, 500 197, 350 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities - - ‘ be 2, 090 |. na Rt. deaee 
15 Taxes and assessments. ; 2, 330 3, 550 | 3, 550 
1959 program obligated in 1958 - - .- 13, 959 | — 13,060 f.-.-bisuscetih 
Total obligations.................-.-.------ 3,759,963 | 4,011,041} 4, 047, 000 

| | 


Mr. Focarry. We have now the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training with us. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Christensen, do you have a statement ? 
Mr. Curistensen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
if agreeable with you, we will file a short 3-page statement. 
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Mr. Focarry. We will place it in the record at this point and you 
may proceed in your own way. 
(The statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the estimate for the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training for fiscal year 1960 is $4,047,000. This repre- 
sents an increase to provide for mandatory items of $22,000 over the $4,025,000 
estimated to be available for obligation in the current year. The increase 
will provide for personnel costs involved in the extra day occuring in 1960 
and for increase in postal rates. No program increase is requested. 

The funds estimated will provide for the continuation of the program of 
stimulation of apprenticeship and training with which most members of this 
committee are familiar and for which they have evidenced a continuing interest 
and support. We feel that we have done much to deal with the problems which 
this committee has pointed out in the last 2 years, particularly with respect 
to reaching understandings with the vocational education system. We believe 
that our program proposals this year, as in the past, are in line with the 
objectives in which this Congress has expressed interest. In recent years our 
discussions with you have stressed our plans and proposals to extend our efforts 
and impact to areas of current need within the resources available to us. This 
emphasis could lead to an impression that we propose to project our activities 
beyond our responsibility at a sacrifice to the basic program. In an effort 
to dispel any such impression, I think it will be worthwhile to take a few 
moments to discuss the total program, the five major program areas, and 
indicate the different approaches we are taking with the States within those 
areas. 

The five program areas our total current effort is being directed into are: 

1. National industry promotion.—Bringing together National, State, and local 
units of industry for the development of unified on-the-job training efforts. This 
area will receive roughly 17 percent of Bureau effort in 1960. 

2. Strengthening construction industry joint apprenticeship committees.—Our 
eontinuing activity with 3,800 joint committees in this program area is main- 
tained at a constant level which in 1960 will represent about 33 percent of our 
total activity. 

3. Community level promotion.—Encouraging community interest and action 
in manpower development among employers, local unions, schools, and civic 
organizations. This program area will become increasingly important as pro- 
grams for area redevelopment are advanced. At present about 20 percent of 
Bureau effort is devoted to this approach. 

4. Local industry promotion.—Providing assistance to local business and 
industry in apprenticeship and skill development. Its volume varies in re- 
lation to the various areas of emphasis in the Bureau’s total program, but 
there is always a portion of industry which can only be reached as individual 
units at the local level. In 1960, this area will receive about 26 percent of 
Bureau effort. 

5. Strengthening workers’ technical knowledge.—Encouraging workers to take 
advantage of educational and training opportunities to develop their potential 
more fully. We know that there must be a general upgrading of the labor 
force to prepare for new technology. In its work with labor and management, 
and in cooperation with other agencies, the schools, and labor and management, 
the Bureau can do much to assure that currently employed workers share in 
the Nation’s current emphasis on increasing basie technical knowledge. To 
this end the Bureau proposes to devote about 4 percent of 1960 activities in this 
program area. 

We believe that this distribution of effort will provide an effective program 
for 1960 completely within the Bureau’s responsibility and which will contrib- 
ute to the advancement of apprenticeship and training in the areas of need 
which your committee has repeatedly recognized. 

I will be happy to attempt to answer any questions you have in respect to 
the Bureau’s program proposals. 


Mr. Curisrensen. We do have a short series of charts which I 
would like my associate, Mr. Goshen, to present to you at this time. 
Mr. Fogarty. Go right ahead. 
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Mr. Curistensen. This will sum up our program plans for the 
coming year. If you have questions at any time, we will be very glad 
to answer them. 

Mr. Gosuen. To improve the planning, scheduling, direction, and 
followup, the Bureau’s total program has been set up in five areas, 
We believe the support we can give to industry’s efforts to improve 
workers’ skills and knowledge will be increased as a result of this 
organization of the Bureau’s activities. 

(The pertinent statistics from the chart being used are as follows :) 


The five program areas, by relative emphasis and percent of total effort 


1. National industry promotion: Percent 
NI ch eg ns ceca pa ee gt etait an Oe ook wt owas ihc dcdhahids Dd deity 5 cdl haecaiidesdted de abba a 6 
i iialhrratgsetenseraererecatemcenteere soe. wit bb cis accsthe ctr anid bdsadeis ts dl chicessded be res ghee nae 11 
I ies pete ir Se Raa a a kn ew bs len cig eee ed rea atcha tre chad able 
2. Construction industry—strengthening joint apprenticesbip committees : 
a re ek. cere OE A i ates JS UU Jt ee cee 84 
DI ceracd neon erin eewebnsteoee tiaras te te et clea aap ede cece ea olid Sedna bo LL 84 
a a acts topotecan oh ie ad tired eh dletaldochhow acest kala aaa 33 
3. Community level promotion :‘ 
Degen ere tein ase ee A ll Se ad hee Soe 20 
Re ene ee ee ED Te eS ea le ithe hl cab ae 20 
NN ip ete ce coterie seas Selma bed kd onthe tins cae 20 
4. Skill development for local industry : 
te ee a eee te AOI. Uo. BEL BLEIe etoile 40 
en Sree eek Seal ie ib a 8 oo at See oo 35 
a er ee Se OO Ue a tn eee 26 
5. Strengthening workers technical knowledge: 
se et re eee het Les be Maseuléed 0 
Teen a eke cen tall bas tnd tala lives davdulesabin cepa aaa 0 
is aa ena eae ea ha a esl eth ante alan Cleon dal east dahd ba Sicha bh chiles A 4 


Mr. Gosuen. This chart shows the five program areas and the rela- 
tive emphasis or percent of total effort allocated to each area in 1958, 
the purple bar; in 1959, the orange; and proposed for 1960, the brown. 
The remaining charts present detailed information about each of these 
program areas. 

Area No. 1. National industry promotion is receiving an increasing 
percentage of our total effort, as shown by the bar graph. 

Area No. 2. Construction industry—strengthening joint appren- 
ticeship committees is being maintained at an almost constant level of 
activity. 

Area No. 3. Community level promotion is also being held at about 
the same level of activity. . 

Area No. 4. Local industry promotion is being reduced, but the 
industries involved are being served by different approaches within 
the other program areas. 

Area No. 5. Strengthening workers technical knowledge, as the bars 
show, was initiated in 1959 and will be expanded in 1960. 

This chart outlines the plan for directing Bureau efforts to meet 
changing needs. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRY PROMOTION 


The next chart outlines program area No. 1, national industry 
promotion. ; 
(Pertinent material from the chart follows :) 
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1. NATIONAL INDUSTRY PROMOTION 


Bringing together National, State, and local units of industry for the develop- 
ment of unified training efforts. 
Work with national organizations. 
Management and labor multi-State conferences. 
National conventions and exhibits. 
National apprenticeship contests. 
Special industry projects: 
Electrical construction. 
Tool and die. 
Aircraft, missiles. 
Electronic equipment. 


Mr. GosHeNn. The first part of the chart describes what is covered 
in this program area: Bringing together National, State, and local 
units of industry for the development of unified training efforts. 

This unified approach, our experience has shown, will result in 
effective industry support of apprenticeship and training. 

The next part of the chart lists four of the ways we seek to accom- 

lish objectives in this area: 

Work with national organizations, management and labor multi- 
State apprenticeship conferences, national conventions and exhibits, 
national apprenticeship contests. 

Next we see the four industries in which we are conducting special 
industry projects: 

Electrical construction, tool and die, aircraft missiles, electronic 
equipment. 

In each industry project. we develop an action program, in coopera- 
tion with trade associations and unions, based on study of major 
needs. Each action program usually contains eight phases. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Program area No. 2. Construction industry—strengthening joint 
apprenticeship committees. 

The first section of this chart describes briefly what is included in 
this program area: Working with 3,800 JAC’s that administer train- 
ing for the employees of 76,000 contractors, 

Without the administrative system of these joint apprenticeship. 
committees, some of the smaller firms would find it diffteult to par- 
ticipate in skills development, since they do not have adequate train- 
ing staff to conduct independent programs. 

The next section shows the “how” of this program area. It lists 
four ways in which this work is carried on. Point No. 1, employ- 
ment of apprenticeship coordinators is very important to the further 
development of apprenticeship and training in the construction in- 
dustry. No. 2, improvement in the selection of apprentices, and No. 
3, improvement in the assignment of apprentices are examples of the 
way in which we are working in cooperation with industry to improve 
training practices. No. 4, development of journeyman training to 
keep abreast of technological changes, has been emphasized in recent 
years to meet the onrush of new materials, new methods, and new 
skills requirements. 
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COMMUNITY-LEVEL PROMOTION 





Mr. Gosuen. Program area No. 3, “Community-level promotion.” 

The first part of this chart shows what. is included in this area, 
encouraging community interest and action in manpower development 
among employers, local unions, schools, and civic organizations. Com- 
munity interest in and support of apprenticeship and training are 
vital to the success of the national training effort. Employers, em- 
ployees, and union officials are, first, citizens of their individual com- 
munities. As such, they can be reached through local mass communi- 
cations media—for example, radio, television, and informal talks 
before civic organizations. This kindling of local interest in training 
will carry over into the employment field, resulting in a receptive 
attitude toward, and greater use of, community training facilities. 

The next part of the chart lists eight of the activities designed to 
attain the goal described above: 


Apprenticeship completion ceremonies 
Community-training surveys 
Training materials centers 

Radio and television programs 
Exhibits and displays 

Apprenticeship weeks 

Presentations to civic organizations 
Apprenticeship contests 





LOCAL INDUSTRY PROMOTION 


Program area No. 4, “Local industry promotion.” 

The first section summarizes what is involved in this program area: 
Working directly with local business and industry. 

It should be noted that all program areas provide assistance to local 
business and industry. There are always situations, however, not 
reached by specialized program approaches. 

The next section relates to “how” this work is done. The four points 
listed are examples of the activity carried on cooperatively with busi- 
ness and industry wherein assistance is given in— 


Determining training needs 

Training program development or improvement 
Test and selection procedures 

Effective utilization of education facilities 

The last part of the chart describes the “where” in terms of indus- 
trial distribution. 

Of the total 44,300 contacts in 1958, 21,800 were in manufacturing, 
9,700 in non-J AC construction—this is in addition to the Joint Ap- 
prenticeship Committee efforts in the construction industry—700 in 
mining, 2,800 in public utilities, and 9,300 in trade, service, and other 


industries. 
STRENTHENING WORKERS TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE 


This summarizes a new program area initiated during 1959 as pro- 
gram area No. 5, “Strengthening workers technical knowledge.” 
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The first part points out “what” we plan to do, to prepare for new 
technology : Encourage workers to take advantage of educational and 
training opportunities to develop their full potential. 

It is not neeessary to compute in detail the Nation’s future require- 
ments for skills to know that there must be a general upgrading of 
the labor force. 

The second part of the chart lists ways used in carrying on the work. 
Encourage industry to— 

Publicize training opportunities 

Pay all or part of tuition costs 

Recognize employees training accomplishments 
Utilize the full potential of workers 

In the promotion of these activities with industries it is imperative 
that we cooperate with other Agencies—such as the schools, State em- 
ployment service, State apprenticeship agencies, and various com- 
munity groups. 

The last chart presents graphically the relative amount of effort to 
be expended in fiscal 1960 in each of the five program areas. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


National Industry 
Promotion 


Local Industry 
Promotion 


Construction Industry-- 
Strengthening Joint 
Apprenticeship Committees 


Community Level Promotion 





Mr. Gosuen. Our efforts will be focused on working with manage- 
ment and labor organizations. We also plan to work effectively with 
other agencies. In an undertaking such as this, the various agencies 
interested in developing workers’ skills and knowledge should take 
active rolls. Cooperation and coordination is a must. 
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Mr. Foearry. Thank you, Mr. Goshen. 
Let me see that first chart, again, please. 
Mr. CurisTensEen. Yes, sir. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRY PROMOTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarry. You show a gradual increase in the national industry 
promotion program. Do you think that is a really important area 
to work in? 

Mr. Curistensen. We think so because as a Federal agency we 
think that this is the area in which we should press the hardest. If 
by working with international unions and trade associations and 
groups like that, as a Federal agency this gives us our greatest po- 
tential because any action they take will be carried on at the State 
and local level. 

Mr. Focarry. How about the the cooperation you receive from these 
national groups? 

Mr. CuristenseN. As you know this has been growing constantly 
during the past 4 or 5 years, and particularly in the last year have 
we had very good success in working with national industry groups 
on both the management and labor side, to the point that there is 
. very concrete evidence that -~ are taking action through national 

conventions, through their publications, their journals and the like, 
to rene a program of action which will be carried out at all 
levels. 

Mr. Fogarry. Can you give me a good specific illustration of one 
of these programs to show that both industry and labor back this 
particular type of program. 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ PROGRAM 


Mr. CuristensEn. Yes, sir. Perhaps the best and most effective 
example in terms of action right now is the national electrical work- 
ers’ program. 

This is the national joint apprenticeship committee of the electrical 
industry. 

Mr. Fogarty. In construction ? 

Mr. CurisTenseN. Primarily, but they are also tied in with the 
manufacturing phase of electrical work. This is the national joint 
apprenticeship and training committee for the electrical industry. 
And it starts with a national] committee and a staff which is paid for 
jointly by management and labor. 

Mr. Foaarty. Yes. 

Mr. Curistensen. And one of our major national industry projects. 

Mr. Fooarry. The labor group concerned is the electrical union of 
the AFL-CIO? 

Mr. Curistensen. IBEW of the AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the union you are talking about ? 

Mr. CurisTENsEN. Yes, and the National Electric Contractors’ As- 
sociation. And this staff is supported and the work that they do in 
the publications that they grind out are supported by funds equally 
contributed by management and labor. 

Mr. Focarry. How does your Bureau get this started ? 
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Mr. CurisTensen. First, I am not sure we started this, but we 
helped to stimulate it, and we worked very closely. 

Mr. Foearry. Stimulate it. Maybe I used the wrong word there. 
How did you stimulate this? 

Mr. CurisTensen. I think we helped a great deal, and I would not, 
as a Federal employee, claim that we were responsible for it. 

Mr. GosHen. Can I give some of the back history on this? 

Mr. Foearry. Certainly. 

Mr. GosHen. In the early part of our work this was one of the 
things we worked with originally on a national level. And we did 
help them establish a national committee, encouraged them to establish 
this national committee, and they worked first on apprenticeship. 
Coming out of the war this group sensed the changes that were com- 
ing in the electrical industry, particularly some of the new things in 
electricity, and they moved their program forward, and we sat in with 
them when they did it and changed it to apprenticeship and train- 
ing committee on a national level and from that the program has ex- 
panded. They do go into manufacturing now as well as to their out- 
side and construction work. 

Mr. Curistensen. One of five major industry projects at this time 
is the electrical contracting industry, in which a great deal of sup- 
port has been given both by the IBEW through President Freeman 
‘and his associates and through the Electrical Contractors’ Association 
and particularly Mr. Fred Oertli, who is also a member of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship. 

Mr. Focarry. I notice your old line construction apprenticeship 
program is remaining about the same. 

Mr. Curistensen. It has maintained approximately a steady level 
even during the so-called recession. 


COMMUNITY LEVEL PROMOTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Your community level promotional program is re- 
maining about the same. Is that effective? 

Mr. ei At this time we cannot say it has been real effec- 
tive. But we have done a good deal of work here both in connection 
with BES, with other governmental agencies, and we think that this 
shows much promise, and we think this is a proper place for a Fed- 
eral agency to help. 


LOCAL INDUSTRY PROMOTIONAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fogarty. Why are you cutting back on your local industry pro- 
motional programs, cutting back from 40 percent in 1957-58 to 26 
in 1960? 

Mr. CuristenseNn. I would not say that we were cutting back on 
it. But the reflection in the chart would tend to indicate that any 
diminished efforts here only mean that we are placing our resources 
in terms of national and regional and community groups through 
‘our staff and what resources we have, which we hope will octentiy 
take action at the community level. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is the local level, I see. 

Mr. CurisTENnsEN. Right. 
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RELATIONS WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PEOPLE 





Mr. Foaarry. Now, I will ask you the same question I have asked 
a couple years in a row: Are you satisfied that you have straightened 
out all differences with the vocational education people as far as 
training activities are concerned ¢ 

Mr. CuristeNsen. Yes, sir. And if agreeable with you, I would 
like to place in the hands of the committee, and if you are willing for 
the record, the notes of the last two meetings of the Joint American 
Vocational Association-Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training Com- 
mittee’s meetings. These were held in August and in December. 

This committee was actually stimulated by the efforts of Secretary 
Mitchell, Under Secretary O’Connell, and me, with the American Vo- 
cational Association and representatives of the Office of Education, 
particularly the Division of Vocational Education. The committee 
was formed, the two meetings have been held, they have been harmoni- 
ous, and we have every reason to believe that the officials of the respec- 
tive agencies are now convinced that we are sincere, honest, and that 
no conflict or duplication of effort exists, that they know what we are 
doing, that we know what they are doing, and that during the past 
6 to 12 months there have been no oral or written complaints or ques- 
' tions of any kind concerning any misunderstanding or conflict be- 
tween the efforts of this Bureau in the Department of Labor and those 
concerned with the edueational system in this country. 

Mr. Foearry. That is good. I hope that maintains on for the rest 
of the year. 

Mr. Curistensen. I should like to further add that during the 
past 2 years we have devoted a good bit of attention and effort to this 
on a very aggressive, sincere, and honest basis, and Mr. Pearson and 
Mr. Walsh of the Office of Education; Dr. Mobley and Mr. Burkett 
of the American Vocational Association have assured us that there 
is no reason for any qualm or misunderstanding of any kind. 

Mr. Focarty. Is there any possibility of conflict between your pro- 
gram and the training activities under the program of the Defense 
Educational Act? 

Mr. CurisTeNseN. Not in my opinion. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you had a meeting between your people and the 
Office of Education on their proposed activities ? 

Mr. CurisTENsEN. Two representatives of our bureau attended a 
meeting at HEW on this act and we think that generally this is a 
good act and will help the total efforts toward developing the skilled 
work force that this country needs. 

Mr. Focarry. Then you don’t foresee any conflict between your 
group and the vocational education group ? 

Mr. Curistensen. We have no feeling of conflict or qualms about 
this whatever. 

(The notes on the two joint meetings referred to by Mr. Christensen 
follow :) 


Notres ON AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION-BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
TRAINING MEETING, WASHINGTON, D.C., DECEMBER 11, 1958 


In attendance: 
Dr. M. D. Mobley, executive secretary, AVA. 
Lowell Burkett, assistant executive secretary, AVA. 
J. F. Ingram, state supervisor of trade and industrial education, Alabama. 
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Robert M. Reese, director, trade and industrial education services, Ohio State 
University. 

Burr D. Coe, director, Middlesex County Vocational and Technical High School, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

Dr. John P. Walsh, Director, Trade and Industrial Education Branch, HEW, 
Washington, D.C. 

w. C. Christensen, Director BAT, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

William J. Moore, Special Assistant to the Director-BAT, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Howard B. Gundersen, Executive Director, Training Services Division, BAT, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

oO. L. Utterback, Chief, Field Operations, BAT, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Charles N. Conner, Regional Director, BAT, U.S. Department of Labor, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

GUESTS 


Dr. H. H. London, president, American Vocational Association. 
Mr. Charles Sylvester, treasurer, AVA. 
Mr. Tom Bennett, WOEX, educational TV, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I, EXCHANGE OF PROGRAM INFORMATION AT NATIONAL LEVEL 


A. Dr. John P. Walsh outlined program plans for the Trade and Industrial 
Education Branch, Office of Education for the year. Four major areas of 
activity will be emphasized. 

1. Training for supervisors, foremen.—Increase in the number of enrollees in 
the past several years has been averaging 18 percent. The increase for the pre- 
ceding 12 months has been 29 percent. 

The Office of Education is sponsoring a series of supervisory training confer- 
ences on a regional level. This year one such meeting was held at Memphis. In 
the early part of 1959 one will be held on the west coast. 

2. Teacher training.—The increasing complexity and scope of various kinds of 
training courses has demonstrated the need for improved and expanded instruc- 
tion for the teachers, especially for technical teachers where industrial personnel 
are being employed as teachers for the first time. 

3. Industrial technician training.—Under funds provided by the George-Barden 
Act, title I, 77,000 persons have been given instruction in this field; 89 confer- 
ences have been held to provide assistance in this area. Most of the work is being 
done in the electronic and heavy industries. 

4. Training of women.—Training of women, in comparison with training of 
others, has been neglected over the years. It has constituted only 10 percent of 
the overall public vocational education program. Since women constitute about 
30 percent of the labor force the proportion is out of line. Prediction was made 
that the percentage will be increased to 20 percent. 

Approximately 1 million persons are engaged in one form of training or another 
under the sponsorship of public trade and industrial education. 

28 percent—261,440 are in full time school preparatory programs. 

3 percent—30,000 in cooperative programs. 

16 percent—151,000 apprentices. 

53 percent—515,000 in some form of occupational training (full time workers in 
upgrading or in some form of training for improving skills). 

Twenty-nine thousand three hundred and sixty-five persons are involved in 
nurses training or medical technicians training—under Public Law 911. There 
has been a 14 percent increase in this activity this year. The increase next year 
is expected to be 18 percent to the present time. 

Two bulletins issued by the Office of Education were referred to—‘Vocational 
Technical Education” and “Vocational Technical Education in American In- 
dustry.” These bulletins (1) Define the area in which the technicians work and 
(2) Identify and explore the knowledge and skill required of technicians in var- 
ious industries. 

Under a 5-year plan being developed, conferences will be held in alternate years 
in each of the four regions. Beginning with a national conference in 1959, this 
plan will provide for regional as well as interregional sessions for the purpose 
of evaluating the content and progress of the overall vocational program. 

Other meetings: National meeting of organizations and groups concerned with 
industrial safety education and promotion, California, March 1959; national, 
leadership development conference, August 1959. 
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B. Mr. Utterback outlined program plans for BAT during the coming year 
He explained that there are five major areas of emphasis; or projects, that will 
receive special attention : 

1. Project No. 1—National industry promotion.—By contacts with labor and 
management on a national basis and attempts to persuade them, together or 
separately, to increase attention to training. The industries selected for special 
consideration are: 

(a) Electrical contracting. 

(b) Aircraft and missile manufacturing. 

(c) Pulp and paper manufacturing. 

(d@) Tool and die manufacturing. 

(e) Electronic manufacturing. 

Phases in the national industrial campaign are as follows: 

(a) Exploratory. 

(b) Select campaign and set objectives to be achieved. 

{c) Explaining the campaign to the national organizations in the industry and 
seeking their support and cooperation. 

(d) Assisting industry leaders to get the facts on skill needs. Where necessary, 
assisting in skill requirements analysis. 

(e) Assisting industry to publicize needs. Helping provide materials and tech- 
niques to develop skills. 

(f) Assisting industry to develop policies that encourage skill development. 

(g) Carrying out by field staff of assigned promotion and assistance contacts 
through the industry. 

(h) Evaluating accomplishments. 

Work in the foundry industry has passed through preparatory phases and is 
now in the action phase. Explanation was made that the special foundry com- 
mittee has agreed to concentrate on three communities in the following year. 
Here it is planned that industry members will meet, examine their training prob- 
lems in the light of their needs, and organize to utilize all resources available. 
Since much of the training:is expected to be in the vocational field, it is thought 
that this special activity will be of interest to vocational educators, particularly 
in the three communities. 

2. Project No. 2—JAOC’s in the construction industry.—Effort here will be to 
increase the number of joint apprenticeship committees and to stimulate further 
effort on the part of the committees in providing funds for the administration 
of the work of the committees. 

3. Project No. 8—General community promotion.—Activity in this area con- 
sists in the increase in the number of apprenticeship conferences, completion 
ceremonies, training material centers, apprenticeship weeks, exhibits and other 
publicity, and other similar activities. 

4. Project No. 4—Skill development for local industry.—Emphasis here will 
be on control and increase in the number of actual field visits at the local level. 

5. Project No. 5—Strengthening workers’ technical knowledge.—This will have 
to do mostly with promoting systematic plans for participating in classes and 
courses in this area or in supplementary training on the job. Journeyman train- 
ing will be a principal part of the effort. 

Dr. Mobley suggested that this story and several others might be used in the 
AVA Journal. 

II. STEPS TAKEN TO IMPROVE RELATIONSHIPS 


The director of BAT listed several meetings which he has attended since the 
last meeting of the joint AVA—BAT committee. 

Dr. Mobley and Dr. Walsh reported that since the last meeting of the committee 
there have been no letters of criticism from vocational educators. 

Two circulars just being released were explained : Circular 59-68, setting forth 
policy points regarding relationships with vocational education, and Circular 
59-64, instructions to regional directors for collecting information specifying 
the amount and kinds of coordinated activities. 

Copies of these will be made available for distribution to vocational educators. 

Mr. Coe cited a joint project of the BAT and AVA representatives in his 
area. They have compared their apprenticeship files for active apprentices and 
attendance at related instruction classes and have followed up to determine 
causes for nonattendance. Result has been a tightening up of the local ap- 
prenticeship program. 
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III, ORGANIZATION CHARTS AND EXPLANATIONS OF FUNCTIONS 


A. Vocational education 


Dr. Walsh distributed copies of a pamphlet, “Public Vocational Education 
Programs,” which includes an organization chart showing interrelationship of 
National, State, and local vocational agencies. He agreed to make sufficient 
copies of the pamphlet available for distribution to the BAT field staff. 

In the course of the explanation it was pointed out that the national office has 
no control over State or local systems of vocational education, except to per- 
sons on their own staff and the acceptability of State plans for vocational 
education. 

A variety of different arrangements exist in the various States, e.g.: 

1. Connecticut—Where the State is responsible for operation of the whole 
program. 

2. Louisiana—Where the State maintains Federal funds and distributes them 
on the basis of local plans. 

3. Maine—Where no Federal funds are used; and the State has a working 
arrangement with local vocational education directors. 

4. Combinations of various kinds. 

Dr. Walsh’s ollice deals only with State directors, except where arrangements 
are made for joint relationships on technical matters. 


B. Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 

Mr. Christensen presented and explained the BAT organizational chart, show- 
ing distribution of offices and their functions. 

Copies of these will be made available for distribution. 


IV. KEPORT ON BAT COMMUNITY PROJECT AND TRAINING MATERIALS CENTER 


Explanation was made of the pilot project being conducted at Trenton, N.J. 
In this case 550 establishments are being surveyed to find out how people are 
being trained: 

Apprenticeship programs; 
Other types of training, or courses participated in or sponsored by 
employers. 

It is proposed, on the basis of the findings in the Trenton area, to make a 
similar survey on a sample basis nationally. This would be done every other 
year, 

The most recent training materials center has been established at Toledo. 
Mr. Reese stated that Ohio State University has a library of training materials, 
and wanted to know if these could be augmented by BAT-collected materials. 
Arrangements will be made to have representatives of BAT discuss the matter 
further. 

V. DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT (PUBLIC LAW 864) 


The principal section of the act of interest to vocational education is title VIII 
which amends the George-Barden Act by adding a title III. 

Two pamphlets have been issued by the Office of Education identifying occu- 
pations involved in mational defense and describing State plans for operations 
of programs provided for in the act. These are miscellany 3560 and miscellany 
$961, 

One of the sections in title VIII, section 113, refers to related instruction for 
apprentices. 

VI. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Two consultants in the Office of Education are working on the problem of 
interstafe coordination of related instruction material. These men are making 
preparations for a conference to be held on January 19 to discuss kinds of 
materials needed, methods of providing funds for interstate distribution, and, 
of course, coordination in the development of materials. 

One of the problems cited: A certain area bargains on a 12-State basis, and 
the apprenticeship programs are developed in accordance with this pattern. 
Question: How to provide uniform related instruction for the apprentices in 
the jurisdiction area? 
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VII. ESTABLISHING BETTER COMMUNICATION AT STATE AND LOCAL LEVELS 


Throughout the meeting the discussion cut across the problem of communi- 
cations. Summing up, representatives of the two groups should maintain close 
contact. Information involving the functions of each should be made available 
at the earliest stage. (Reference has already been made to circulars 59-63 and 
59-64. ) 

Dr. Mobley suggested that frequent stories of instances of cooperative efforts 
could be used in the AVA Journal. 


VIII. DISTRIBUTION OF NOTES OF JOINT AVA-BAT MEETING 


It was agreed that sufficient copies of the notes would be made available for 
distribution to all local directors of vocational education. 


ca nt BS * * * * 


Mr. Bennett explained the objectives and plans for the new television station 
WQEX at Pittsburgh. Programs will consist entirely of lectures, discussions, 
and demonstrations on training subjects. 


* * * * * * k 
Both Dr. London and Mr. Sylvester participated in the committee discussions, 
% & * * * * * 
The following dates were agreed on for meetings of the committee during 1959: 


April 16, Washington, D.C. 
September 17, Washington, D.C. 
December 5, Chicago (AVA convention) 


NOTES ON AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION-BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
TRAINING MEETING, BUFFALO, N.Y., AUGUST 9, 1958 


In attendance: 


Dr. M. D. Mobley, executive secretary, AVA 

Lowell Burkett, assistant executive secretary, AVA 

J. F. Ingram, State supervisor of trade and industrial education, Alabama 
Robert M. Reese, director, trade and industrial education services, Ohio State 

University 
Samuel L. Fick, AVA vice president for trade and industrial education, Cali- 

fornia 
Burr D. Coe, director, Middlesex County Vocational and Technical High School, 

New Brunswick, N.J. 

Richard 8S. Nelson, program specialist, Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 

HEW, Washington, D.C., substituting for John P. Walsh, Director 
W. C. Christensen, Director, BAT, U.S. Department of Labor 
William J. Moore, special assistant to the Director, BAT, U.S. Department of 

Labor 
John C. Shinn, assistant to Assistant Secretary Brown, U.S. Department of Labor 
C. L. Utterback, Chief of Field Operations, BAT, U.S. Department of Labor 
Charles N. Conner, Regional Director, BAT, U.S. Department of Labor, At- 

lanta, Ga. 

Dr. Mobley opened the meeting with a comment on its historic implications. 
He pointed out that, although the need for college training is important, the need 
for vocational and on-the-job training at below the college level is equally critical 
and important. He expressed hope that the committee’s efforts would cause 
closer integration of the work of vocational education and that of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training. Because of commitments in connection with the 
convention he left the meeting early. 

Mr. Christensen responded, explaining that the Secretary, the Under Secretary 
and the Bureau are most anxious to work in close coordination with AVA, and 
with vocational educators throughout the country. 

Procedure.—It was agreed in the meeting that: 

(1) A chairman would be selected for each meeting. He will serve at the 
meeting, and until the next meeting; at which time a new chairman will be 
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selected. The chairmanship will rotate from AVA at one meeting to BAT at 
the next. Mr. Fred Ingram was chosen for the first meeting. 

(2) Meetings will be held quarterly. One meeting each year will be held 
at the location of the AVA national convention. Others will be held in Wash- 
ington, unless otherwise arranged. 

(3) A report of each meeting will be prepared by Mr. Burkett and Mr. Moore, 
cleared with each organization headquarters and made available to members 
of both groups. 

(4) Next meeting will be held in Washington on Thursday, December 4, at 
9a.m. It will bea 1-day meeting. 


ITEMS DISCUSSED 


Item No. 1. Roles of vocational educators and BAT 


The role of the vocational educator is mainly that of teacher. He deals prin- 
cipally with the trainee as a student. 

The program of vocational trade and industrial education provides for— 

(a) Preemployment training. 

(0b) Related instruction for apprentices. 

(c) Retraining and upgrading of adult workers. 

(d@) Supervisory training for industry. 

(e) Teacher training. 

(f) Development of curriculum and instructional material. 

(g) Serving as consultants to State and local apprenticeship committees. 

It was explained that among its responsibilities the Labor Department has 
statutory responsibility for improving the welfare of all workers. Training is 
one way in which workers may be improved. BAT, therefore, has responsibility 
for promoting all kinds of training, at all levels, and with special emphasis 
on apprenticeship. It assists management and labor in the establishment and 
maintenance of training programs. 

It does no training, and is not in position, either financially or technically 
to conduct training programs. 

The BAT program includes the following: 

(a) Promoting apprenticeship and other forms of training. 

(b) Assisting labor and management in planning effective programs for de- 
veloping skill. 

(c) Working with the schools and groups at national, State, and local levels. 

(d) Stimulating the development and increase of skills of the total man- 
power force. 

In view of need for better mutual understanding of the respective programs, 
it was agreed that each group would bring to the next meeting an organization 
chart and explanation of operations in the fields of vocational education and 
apprenticeship and training. 

Item No. 2. Action being taken to bring about closer working relationships 

In Alabama an annual meeting is held for management-labor representatives ; 
at which vocational education and Bureau representatives explain the respec- 
tive services of their groups. Such meetings, it was felt, should be held in all 
States. 


Item No. 3. Instructional material 


Much is being done in various State departments of vocational education in 
developing, tabulating, and making available instructional materials. The Office 
of Education is making plans for assisting in the cross-distribution of such 
materials. 

It was pointed out that industry-developed text materials are not a panacea 
even in industries which have sponsored them. This is especially true where 
related instruction classes may include members who are in different stages of 
their apprenticeship. In such cases teaching materials have to be adapted to 
the special needs of the situation. 


Item 4. Misunderstandings 

Misunderstandings, it was agreed, should be resolved at the level at which 
they occur and as quickly as possible. Only after such misunderstandings have 
been tackled locally or at State levels should they receive consideration at the 
national level. 
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Item No. 5. Teaching as a profession 


It was recognized that teaching a related instruction class is a technical job, 
calling for special preparation. It should be made clear that not all good 
journeymen are necessarily good teachers; and in any event should be given 
a teacher training course before taking over a class. 

Some joint vocational education-BAT meetings include on their agenda q 
session for vocational instructors, This gives both groups a better opportunity 
to understand the technical problems involved. This practice should be 
encouraged. 


Item No. 6. Exchange of program information 

To the extent possible each group should keep the other informed of its plans 
and programs. This is especially desirable where plans or programs of one 
group have an effect on the other. 
Item No. 7. Vocational education funds 


The question was raised as to the position of the Department and the Bureau 
on the proposal: to have the States or localities assume all responsibility for 
vocational funds. The Director of BAT explained that the proposal to have 
the States assume this responsibility, and for the Federal Government to recede 
from certain taxation areas to make this possible was not an action of the 
Department.- It was a recommendation of the staff of the Joint Federal-State 
action committee. The vocational education group expressed the opinion that 
such action would probably result in a lower quality and amount of related 
instruction of vocational instruction, which is essential to apprenticeship and 
therefore should be of concern to the Department. 

The BAT Director stated that the Department has taken no position in this 
matter. 

Item No. 8. Coordination 


Sometimes fieldmen may commit vocational education to related instrue- 
tion classes without prior consultation. Because of budget requirements and 
the problem of obtaining instructors this can be a cause of embarrassment all 
around. 

It was stated that after the BAT fieldman has brought a vocational educa- 
tion representative into a training situation the BAT man is sometimes left 
out of the picture. 

The solution of both problems is early and continuous consultation between 
the vocational education and the BAT representatives. 


1960 BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. You are not asking for any increase for 1960. 

Mr. CurisTensen. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And there is no significant change in your program? 

Mr. Curisrensen. No. Basically we are asking for the same ap- 
propriation that we asked for last year, plus so-called mandatory in- 
creases for extra days’ pay and cee cost of postage and other 
basic items. 


TRAINING RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Focarry. What are you doing under the $300,000 being spent 
this year for training research and technical services? 

Mr. Curtstensen. This, sir, includes our technical services, which 
includes the Office of Information and our training services. Here we 
are concentrating on publications and promotional devices that may be 
used with the general public and particularly with our own staff in 
terms of providing them tools that they might use in their contacts 
with labor and management. Our research activities actually amount 
to about $75,000, most of which is the personal services of a small staff 
to study apprenticeship and training needs. 
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Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. CurisTtensen. We asked them for $100,000 more than this re- 
quest includes. 

Mr. Fogarty. For what ¢ 

Mr. Curistensen. Primarily to concentrate on what Mr. Goshen 
referred to as project No. 5, to put greater emphasis on developing or 
improving technical knowledge of worker skills. This would involve 
journeymen training, various kinds of promotional efforts that would 
strengthen the existing knowledge of people who are now employed, 
to expand their knowledge and skill for the job ahead. 

Mr. Focarry. How would you do that ? 

Mr. CurisTENSEN. I would never say that we had elaborate plans. 
However, I think basically we have some very effective techniques 
worked out in which through research, through publications, through 
promotional devices, through the training of our own staff to better 
carry out this program of expanding the knowledge and skills of 
current workers, would help a great deal. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have anything else you want to say ? 


RELATIONS OF BUREAU WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PEOPLE 


Mr. CurisTensen. Yes. One more and this is in connection with 
the title of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. I would like 
to say that the Secretary, who may have already mentioned this, feels 
and I feel that we have very properly taken a position and generally 
obtained the acceptance of management, labor, school people, and the 
like, of the function of this Bureau and the Department of Labor in 
terms of promoting not only apprenticeship programs in the principal 
occupations but promoting the welfare of the worker through our 
proper means without dictation, without regulation or anything like 
that, an opportunity to advance, and this we feel is basically sound and 
which we would like very much to have the committee recognize as a 
proper role for the Department of Labor and this Bureau. 

We think for many years we have made efforts, effective efforts, 
in this area and that we should like very much to have the committee’s 
acceptance on this point. 

Mr. Fogarty. The committee would perhaps have accepted this 
suggesion 2 years ago if you people had been able to get along with 
the vocational educational group. 

Mr. Curisrensen. Mr. Chairman, if we made an error it was right 
there, that we did not do a good enough job of explaining and selling 
what our intent was when we started out. But the intent was never 
anything but what we said it is right now. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not doubt that. But we heard the same story 
a year ago and it turned out that the vocational education people 
still had reservations. This is the third attempt, and I hope you are 
right this time. 

Mr. CurisTENsEN. I would like to have it on the record, sir, this is 
the third attempt and I hope we make it. We have done everything 
we could to explain to people what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Focarry. The other side will be heard. And we will know 
then. I just hope you are right. 

Mr. Curtstensen. Mr. Chairman, I again say that Mr. Pearson, 
who is Assistant Commissioner of Vocational Education, Mr. Walsh, 
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who is Director of Trade and Industrial Education, Dr. Mobley, who 
is president of the AVA, have assured me at a table looking me right 
in the eye that there is no qualm, no question. 

We have done everything we could to get this understanding. We 
have nothing at all except. the sincere desire to work together to do 
what needs to be done. 

We would hope that not only the committee but anyone else who is 
concerned with this program will accept our sincere effort to do the 
right kind of a job in a proper way. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, the only thing I can say about it, and I think 
I can speak for the committee on this, is that this committee is not 
going to take any action that is going to cause a jurisdictional dis- 
pute between the Bureau of Apprenticeship and the vocational edu- 
cation people. 

Did you have anything else you wanted to say ? 
Mr. CurtsteNnsen. Just this. There is no jurisdictional dispute. 
Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, gentlemen. 


WepNEspDAY, Fespruary 18, 1959, 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
WITNESSES 


ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR 

W. R. CURTIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

R. G. WAGENET, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 

WILLIAM E. MURPHY, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FEDERAL UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE PROGRAMS 

WILLIAM U. NORWOOD, JR., ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE 

JACK HURT, ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

FRANK JOHNSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR FARM LABOR 

DON LARIN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR FARM LABOR 

H. DANIEL DARLING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, PROGRAM 
REPORTS AND ACTIVITY ANALYSIS 

EDWARD L. OMOHUNDRO, CHIEF, VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
ICE 

EUGENE LOVE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF BUDGETS AND FISCAL OPERA- 
TIONS 

HERBERT A. MEYER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND EXPENDITURES 
BRANCH 

NEWELL BROWN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR 

V. S. HUDSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. 
We have before us this morning the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Goodwin, do you have a general statement to make? 

Mr. Goopwtn. Yes, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
First, I would like to introduce two staff members who have taken 
new assignments since we met with you last year. 

Mr. Curtis is the Deputy Director now. He is taking Mr. Keenan’s 
place. Mr. Keenan left to take a manpower job in the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization a few months ago. Also present is Mr. 
Norwood, Assistant Director for Employment Service. 


RECENT TRENDS IN UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACTIVITIES 


With the committee’s permission, I would like to make some gen- 
eral observations about the employment security program before dis- 
cussing specifically each of our 1960 appropriation requests. I want 
to review briefly developments in the program during the recent 
per iod of high unemployment and what we expect for 1960. 

The rise in unemployment during the recession was accompanied 
by very sharp increases in the number of claims for unemployment 
insurance between the early fall of 1957 and the spring of 1958. 

Initial claims in August 1957, at the beginning of the recession, 
totaled less than 850,000. 

In January 1958, initial claims reached their peak at 2.3 million, 
which is the highest volume in the history of the program. Insured 
unemployment rose from slightly more than a million per week in 
August 1957 to a peak of 3.3 million in mid-April of 1958. 

The number of different; individuals dealt with in the program, 
when turnover among claimants is taken into account, reached a high 
of well over 5 million in April 1958. Before the recession, during 
fiscal year 1957, the highest number in any one month was a little 
over 3 million individuals. 

In total the volume of unemployment insurance work in the first 
months of calendar year 1958 had risen to nearly three times the 
volume of work in the late summer of 1957. It is difficult to maintain 
peak operating effectiveness when workloads rise so sharply. 


STATE OPERATING PROBLEMS DURING LAST YEAR 


The State employment security agencies were confronted with the 
serious operating problems when the claims workloads almost tripled 
in an 8-month period. It was not possible to recruit, train, and house 
enough new employees to carry on all phases of their work. There- 
fore, some functions were not performed as frequently as necessary 
and others were not done as well as we would have liked. 

Some of the local office functions which were curtailed involved a 
sacrifice of adequate protection against improper payments. Such 
functions as the testing of the eligibility of claimants, informing 
claimants of their rights and responsibilities under the State laws, and 
other functions required to protect Federal and State benefit funds 
must be brought to maximum operating effectiveness as rapidly as 
possible. 

I would not want this to be construed as criticism of the way in 
which State agencies performed their jobs during the recession. The 
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State agencies paid claimants’ benefits more promptly than in any 
previous economic downturn and, considering all circumstances, did 
their job very well. However, we and the States believe that from 
this experience we can find out how to operate even better during such 
periods, and we are studying the problem for future application. 

I would be remiss if I did not acknowledge the aid which we re- 
ceived from the Appropriations Committees and the Congress as a 
whole in meeting the problems of the past year. The speed with which 
the Congress made funds available to pay for increased administrative 
costs was invaluable in getting benefits paid promptly. 

The contribution of the Federal-State employment security pro- 
gram toward easing the burden of the recession has received wide- 
spread public recognition. No other program contr ibuted as greatly 
in offsetting wage losses. Between August 1957 and May 1958 un- 
employment benefit payments offset about 30 percent of the net drop 
in wage income. During calendar year 1958 as a whole, about $3.9 
billion in Federal and State unemployment benefit payments were 
paid out through the employment security system. These payments 
were an important factor in maintaining consumer expenditures. 


TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


Early in the recession there was mounting public concern about the 
large number of workers who were exhausting their regular unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and were still unable to finda job. As the 
committee knows, the Congress passed the Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1958, to alleviate the problems of these workers. 

I would like at this point, Mr. Chairman to give you a brief report 
of the accomplishments under this law. 

The Federal plan for extending benefits has been adopted by 17 
States. In these States, all unemployed workers who exhaust their 
regular State or Federal unemployment benefits are covered. In addi- 
tion, five States revised their own unemployment insurance laws to ex- 
tend benefits temporarily. 

Therefore, in 22 States all the workers covered by the State and 
Federal unemployment insurance programs of the employment se- 
curity system mav receive benefits for an extended period if they con- 
tinue to be eligible. In another 14 States the Federal plan has been 
adopted only for Korean veterans and Federal employees, but work- 
ers who exhaust their benefits under the State unemployment insurance 
law receive no benefits. 

Altogether, 36 States have programs for temporarily extending 
benefits to some or all covered workers who exhaust their regular bene- 
fits. These programs apply to approximately 70 percent of all covered 
workers. 

For many eligible unemployed workers the potential maximum 
duration of benefits, including temporary benefits is now 39 weeks; 
in Pennsylvania it is 45 weeks. 

From late June 1958, when the program started, through December 
1958, an estimated 1,176,000 workers have received approximately 
$313 million in unemployment compensation payments under the Fed- 

eral temporary unemployment compensation program. 

I might add that we now have that figure through January and it 
is $359 million. 
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In addition, approximately 294,000 wor kers received $82 million in 
unemployment compensation payments in the 5 States which adopted 
their own program. Thus a total of $395 million has been paid in tem- 
porary benefits to 1,470,000 workers. 

The average duration of temporary benefits has been 9 weeks, and 
the average weekly benefit amount $31. 

Except in Connecticut, which is one of the States with its own law, 
the temporary unemployment compensation program is scheduled to 
end on March 31, 1959. By that time it is estimated that about 1,900, 
000 workers will have received $525 million in temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation payments. 

Of this amount, approximately $422 million will be under the Fed- 
eral program. 


CURRENT SITUATION AND PROSPECTS FOR FUTURE 


I would like now to discuss some of the problems we face in 
the aftermath of the recession, and what lies ahead, as we see it. 

As you know, many sectors of the economy have shown a rapid 
recovery from the 19: 57-1958 recession. 

Gross national product, for example, which measures the value of 
all goods and services produced in the country, is estimated at an 
annual rate of $453 billion for the October-December quarter of 1958. 
This means that, as far as overall eee is concerned, the economy 
in the fourth quarter of last year was already about where it had been 
before the recession began. fee other important indicators of 
economic conditions have also advanced beyond their prerecession 
levels, and are establishing new records, 

Among these are personal income, construction, retail sales, average 
weekly earnings of factory workers, and average factory hourly wage 

rates. 

However, unemployment has yet to fall back to the prerecession 
level of 2.5 million in fiscal year 1957, which was 3.7 percent of the 
work force. Instead, total unemployment has risen this winter to 
4.1 million in December, when the seasonally adjusted rate was 6.1 
percent. 

As you know, the figure for January which came out a few days 
ago was 4,700,000. 

Employment usually lags when the economy is recovering from a 
downturn, partly because employers first increase production b 
lengthening the hours worked by the employees still on their smelile 
and. partly ‘because output per w orker usually rises in this stage of the 
business cycle. The increased output reflects the technological im- 
provements and more efficient utilization of employees which are 
emphasized during a period of recovery under highly competitive 
market conditions. Technological improvements have already re- 
sulted in unemployment in some areas. 

Another important factor tending to keep unemployment rela- 
tively high is that the labor force continues to expand, even during 
a recession. As a result we need some 600,000 to 700,000 additional 
job opportunities every year to keep unemploy ment from increasing. 

During the past few months, we and the State agencies have under- 
taken an analysis of employment service programs and operations, 
as related to recent economic fluctuations and current labor market 
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conditions. We recognize that the first responsibility of the employ- 
ment security program is to bring together the employer who needs 
a worker, and the worker who wants a job. In or be to analyze the 
placement activity and focus attention on improving the employment 
service we held a national meeting of State administrators and 
employment service directors in Kansas City, Mo., in December, 
Through this meeting we attempted to draw out the best thinking of 
these people who operate the employment service across the country 
as to how services to workers and employers can be improved. 

At this point we have really just set our sights on employment serv- 
ice improvement and agreed upon a few of the avenues toward this 
end. I hope to have a report on some definite progress for you at this 
time next year. 

BASIS FOR 1960 BUDGET 


In preparing the budget requests which we are discussing today, we 
have estimated that the uptrend in economic activity will continue 
at a steady but moderate rate in 1960. We have also estimated that 
this expansion will gradually reduce the volume of insured unemploy- 
ment. 

Specifically, we have estimated that insured wnemployment will 
average 2.1 million per week in 1960. 

It is always difficult to predict precisely what the future economic 
developments will be. It is particularly difficult when the economy 
is beginning a new period of expansion, because the future speed of 
the recovery now underway cannot be determined. 

Our appropriation requests for 1960 are those which will be re- 
quired in a moderately expanding economy with developing job oppor- 
tunities and gradually declining unemployment. In the event that 
insured unemployment declines and claims workloads are somewhat 
lower than have been estimated, job opportunities should be more 
plentiful. In such a situation, the employment-service workloads in 
the budget would be too low. 

That is the general statement, Mr. Chairman and, as you know, we 
have specific statements on the “Salaries and expenses, grants to 
States,” and unemployment compensation for veterans and Federal 
employees, and Public Law 78. 

Now, we would be happy to proceed in any way you see fit. I have 
some points I would like to make on each one of these. I thought per- 
haps, in the interest of saving time, I would not read them, but make 
a few points on them as we go along, submit the statements for the 
record, and answer any questions about them. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you want to ask some questions now, before you 
have to leave for your other committee meeting, Mr. Denton ? 


PLACEMENT OF INDIANS 


Mr. Denton. There is just one that I want to ask, about this Mexican 
labor. I am on another committee that deals with the Indians and 
they have Government agencies that are trying to find employment 
for them. A great many “live down in the same territory where you 
employ this Mexican labor, and this question has been asked: Why is 
it necessary to import Mexican labor when we have a great many 
Indians who are looking for work and are unemployed ? 
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What are you doing to find work for the Indians ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I would like to point this out, Mr. Congressman 
that there are two groups of Indians we deal with. First we have 
the Indians on the reservations and secondly we have the Indians not 
on the reservations. 

We do not keep any figures on those not on Indian reservations. 
I mean, we do not segregate them. Some State laws forbid it. The 
only figures we have on the placement of Indians are of those on 
reservations. 

Last year we placed 45,500 Indians off the reservations. That 
represented all of the Indians on the reservations who wanted sea- 
sonal farm work. These were all placed in farm work and it involved 
their having to be on the reservation to take the farm work. It rep- 
resented an increase of about 2,000 over the year before. Employ- 
ment was offered to all the Indians on the reservations who wanted 
this type of work. 

Most of this took place in the Western States. Arizona had the 
largest number. ‘There were over 10,000 in Arizona that were placed ; 
Utah had about 6,500; Idaho had almost 10,000; New Mexico had 
2,800; Montana had 2,500; Colorado, 2,000; the State of Washington, 
2,300; and Nebraska had 1,700. 

Now, we do offer work opportunities to all the Indians that will 
take them, and we made a real recruitment effort to get as many 
placed as possible. 

Mr. Denon. That is all I wanted to ask. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Focarry. You say that unemployment has yet to fall back to 
the prerecession level of 2.5 million in fiscal year 1957, which was 
3.7 percent of the work force, that instead, total unemployment has 
risen this winter to 4.1 million in December, when the seasonally ad- 
justed rate was 6.1 percent. 

Previous to that you were talking about, “insured unemployment.” 
Now in this paragraph you talk about “total unemployment.” Is 
there any reason for changing “insured unemployment” to “total 
unemployment” for comparison purposes ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; actually, our budgets are based upon insured 
unemployment. Some of these passages were made in terms of total 
unemployment. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are estimating that we will have 2.1 million in 
insured unemployment in the coming year, and in 1957 it was 1.3 
million ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. So 1960 is not a very good picture compared with 
1957. 

Mr. Goopwin. The average next year will be higher, in our opinion, 
than it was in 1957. 

Mr. Focarry. There is no question about that, with the figures that 
you have given. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 
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TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Mr. Focarry. Has the temporary unemployment compensation pro- 
gram worked out to your satisfac tion / 

Mr. Goopwin. It has worked quite well, in my opinion. It has 
covered about 70 percent of the workers in the program. We would 
have liked to have seen all of them covered, but it did cover about 70 
percent; and I would say for the most part it was in the States where 
it was needed the most. The greater need for it was in the States that 
adopted it. We think it has worked out quite well. 

Mr. Fogarty. This program ends _— 

Mr. Goopwin. April 1 of this yea 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you etidingte: that by April there will be no 
further need for a program such as this? 


NUMBER EXHAUSTING BENEFITS 


Mr. Goopwin. There will be still some exhaustions at that time. 
Just how many, I do not know, but I think it is quite clear that there 
will be some people who have not gone back to work or who will not 
be going back to work by the time they exhaust their benefits by April 
of this year. 

Mr. Focarry. You tell us you expect 2,100,000 to be unemployed, 
insured unemployed. You must have some estimate as to how many 
will be unemployed who have exhausted their benefits, as of April i. 

Mr. Goopwin. As to those who exhaust their benefits, we do not 
know just how many of them do not go back to work. We do not 
have a figure on that. We have some estimates of what the exhaus- 
tions will be, by months, for several months. Is that the figure you 
want ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwrin. Mr. Darling can answer that. 

Mr. Darpine. We expect that in January it was about 225,000. 
The number will probably drop down in February. It always does, 
because it is a short month, but in March, perhaps another 200 ,000. 
Thezeafter the volume of exhaustions will probably drop down slowly, 
175,000 perhaps in May, and 170,000 in June. The volume will still 
stay quite high, but the direction tends to be downward. 

Mr. Latrp. Will you yield, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Focarty. Yes. 

Mr. Larrp. Have you made any spot checks on exhaustion figures, 
as to whether the people have gone back to work ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have, at different times in the past, and some of 
the States are making some studies now of what is happening to tem- 
porary unemployment compensation recipients. 

Mr. Larrp. I took five of them, and I checked them in my district, 
and four out of the five were in jobs after 2 weeks. Now, is that nor- 
mal, do you think? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; it would not be that many. 

Mr. Larrp. That was just of five people that I checked and is not a 
proper sample. 

Mr. Goopwtn. That would be quite abnormal, T would say, in terms 
of our experience. 

Mr. Dariine. Yes. 
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Mr. Lamp. That was in the city of Wisconsin Rapids. There is 
probably a little different situation there, but you never have run any 
checks ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, we have at different times in the past. Would 
you comment on that, Mr. Darling? 
~ Mr. Dariine. We have, over the past, run a few of what we call 
postexhaustion studies. These are very expensive and very difficult 
to run because you have to go out to these individuals to find. out what 
happened to them after they exhausted; but studies made before the 
recession in some 17 States showed that 2 months after the people 
had exhausted their benefits about 50 percent of them were still un- 
employed. Most of the rest were employed, but about 15 percent 
of the total had left the labor market. 

We have had only one study during the recession, and that was in 
Pennsylvania, which showed that 4 months after exhaustion, about 
68 percent of the males were still unemployed. In other words, the 
chances of getting a job were less during the period of the recession, 
and a higher proportion of exhaustees stayed unemployed. 


EXTENSION OF TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Have you made any plans to extend this program 
after March 31? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have not. I think the matter is under considera- 
tion. Mr. Brown might want to speak to this point. 

Mr. Brown. I would only want to say that this is one of the things 
that the Secretary is considering, as he begins to reach cone lusions 
as to what legislation he wants in the unemployment compensation 
field. It is one of the problems to be considered. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, if this program is going to be extended after 
March 31, a decision will have to be reached shortly. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. I hope you do not wait until the last minute and then 
ask for it. 

ESTIMATED UNEMPLOYMENT 


Now this figure you have in your statement is a little bit out of 
date also, is it not, Mr. Goodwin ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Which one ? 

Mr. Focarry. When you talk about 4.1 million being unemployed. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. I had stated previously the January figure, 
which is 4.7 million. 

Mr. Focarry. Will that have any effect on the overall statement you 
made ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. That, or something very close to it, Was an- 
ticipated. We thought that would happen. 

Mr. Foearry. I thought it was a little higher than most people 
expected. 

Mr. Goopwin. Slightly. Yes, I thought it was a little higher than 
expected, but we anticipated something f fairly close to that. I think 
we probably estimated about 4.6 million. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think your estimates are a little bit 


, ; \ better 
this year than a year ago at this time? 
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Mr. Goopwrin. Yes. I think they are a little bit better. The ones 
we came up with last year, you remember, were made before the 
start of the recession and they were way off. 

Mr. Foearry. Well, it was in February when you were here. We 
had a pretty high rate of unemployed the month before you testified 
last year. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; we got caught in a box. We had submitted our 
estimates to the Bureau of the Budget earlier, and we came up with 
the same figures after we knew they were going to be way off. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you honestly think now about the figures 
for next year, regardless of the Bureau of the Budget? W hat do 
you think ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The figures we have in our presentation this year 
represent our best judgment as to what will happen in this year, 
We certainly do not think we are infallible on these estimates, but 
these figures do represent our best estimate. Actually, they may var 
up to 100,000 or 200,000 on insured unemployment. We do not think 
they will be off more than 100,000 to 200,000, and we do not know 
which way it will go. 

Mr. Focarry. Suppose it goes up 200,000 more than you anticipate, 
what difference would that mean in your appropriation requests? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think if it went up no more than a couple of hun- 
dred thousand, the matter would be met through the contingency fund. 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Focartry. What are you asking for as a contingency fund this 

ear? 

Mr. Goopwin. $15,000,000. 

Mr. Focarry. What did you have last year? 

Mr. Goopwin. Last year we had $24,200,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. You do not expect ‘that many of the States will make 
na: retinal Sag then, during the next year? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I think in 
the direction the economy is going we are not likely to need much of 
this for workload increases. We will need some for salary increases. 
We get some of that each year. We will need some for changes in 
State laws. Just how much is hard to tell yet, but we think that $15 
million should be adequate this next year. 

Mr. Fogarty. This is quite a change in your testimony of previous 
years, as to what ought to be the amount of the contingency fund? 
You used to testify that you thought it ought to be about 10 percent 
of the total appropriation. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the reason for this? This is quite a signifi- 
can change this year. 

Mr. Goopwtn. This has been affected, frankly, by the views of the 
Bureau of the Budget on making the figures rockbottom on an item 
of this kind, and I think, in light of the general policy positioa taken 
there, which I do not quarrel w vith, we would have diffic ulty in justify- 
ing more than $15 million for next year. 

The 10 percent I felt in the past, year in and year out, was a pretty 
good thing to stick to, because our experience indicated that if we 
had 10 percent you would meet most situations which would come up. 
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That would mean in some years we would need very little for increased 
workloads. It looks to us very much like we are in that kind of a year 
for 1960, because we certainly do not anticipate that the economy will 
take another downturn in 1960. 

I think the only question about what happens to the economy in 1960 
is the extent of the recovery. There are some differences of opinion on 
that, but there is almost a universal opinion that the economy will con- 
tinue to improve some during 1960. 

Mr. Focarry. Even though you may have nearly 1 million more 
insured unemployed in 1960 than you had in 1957, it still would not 
make any difference in your contingency fund ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We are not saying, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
recovered and we will be actually where we were in 1957. The only 
important thing here, as far as the contingency fund is concerned, is 
the direction in which we are going; and if you are either holding 
your Own or improving, you cannot use the contingency fund for 
workloads. 

Mr. Fogarry. The main reason that this contingency fund was es- 
tablished by this committee was to avoid supplemental appropriations 
and the uncertainties that go with deficit financing for this type of 
program. That was the main purpose of the contingency fund. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, and it has been very helpful. 

Mr. Focarry. You don’t think that the Bureau of the Budget is 
playing politics with this fund and using this to help balance the 
budget with the idea that the shortage can be made up by a supple- 
mental next year? 

That was the main purpose of establishing this fund, to avoid sup- 
plemental appropriations. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think they conscientiously believe, as I do, that 
the direction that the workload is going to take in fiscal 1960 is down. 

Mr. Focarry. It is down, but it is nearly a million more insured 
unemployed than you had in 1957. To me that is not a very good 
picture. 

Mr. Goopwtn. But that does not affect the contingency fund. That 
relates to the overall amount which we request, and the overall request 
that the Congress approves; but if the workload is either static or 
going down, we would not be able to use the contingency fund for 
workload purposes. 


ESTIMATED UNEMPLOYMENT FOR 1960 


Mr. Focarry. We have nearly 5 million unemployed today. I hope 
you are right about 1960 being better but I also hope you are not 
being forced into a position by the administration or the Bureau of 
the Budget of coming here and saying, against your better judgment, 
that there are only going to be so many unemployed in 1960. 

Mr. Goopwtn. No. 

Mr. Foearry. That 4.7 million unemployed this January is higher 
than it was a year ago in January. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is true. 

Mr. Focarry. Was January a year ago the peak? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; we did not reach the peak until March. 

Mr. Fogarty. It was high in January last year and here we are with 
figures just published a week ago, which have shown this January as 
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being worse than it was a year ago. It just does not look good to me 
on the surface. 

One of the reasons I am asking these questions is that if you people, 
or the administration, fail to recommend extension of the Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act, and we find that the unemploy- 
ment figures which you are giving us now are on the low side, I want 
to be in a position to place the responsibility so that there will not be 
any “ifs,” “ands,” or “buts” about it. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. I would reiterate that 2,100,000 weekly average 
of insured unemployment represents our best opinion as of this time 
as to what the load will be for fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Foearry. Also, that the $15 million is enough for the contin- 
gency fund / 

Mr. Goopwin. We think that will be ample for the contingency 
fund, because we expect the economy to be improving during that year 
and we will not need to use much of the contingency fund for workload 
increases for that purpose. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES IN STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION LAWS 


Mr. Focarry. Has the Secretary been advocating changes in 
State laws as far as unemployment compensation is concerned 4 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, he has. 

Mr. Focarry. If the States enact legislation that the Secretary 
thinks that they should, how would that affect the appropriation 
request / 

Mr. Goopwin. It would increase, and we would draw more heavily 
on the contingency. There would be a greater drain on the contin- 
gency fund for that purpose than we had estimated. 


EFFECT OF CHANGES IN STATE LAWS UPON CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Focarry. Can you not give me a better answer than that? If 
the States follow the recommendation that has been made by the 
Secretary of Labor in changing their State laws, how would it affect 
your requested appropriation for 19607 

Mr. Goopwin. The first point I think I would make is that the 
kind of changes in the State law that would require the largest out- 
lays of money would be for administrative expense. That is all the 
contingency is for, as you know, is the administrative expense. 

The kind of changes that would call for the largest outlays prob- 
ably would not take effect for the full year. I am thinking of ex- 
tension of coverage, for instance. If the »y go down to one or more, 
for instance. 

Mr. Focarry. That would be a significant change, would it not? 

Mr. Goopwtn. Yes. This is the kind of change that requires a 
considerable amount of money. 

Mr. Focarry. How much money, Mr. Goodwin ? 

Mr. Goopwix. We can furnish for the record our experience the 
last time that a change was made. I do not recall it offhand, Mr. 
Chairman, but you will remember that when the Federal law went 
from eight down to four we furnished some figures as to what the 
costs were for administration. I had better not say what those costs 
were because my memory is not clear on that. 

Mr. Focarry. Supply it for the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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The initial transitory cost resulting from the extension of unemployment 
insurance coverage on January 1, 1956, to employers of four or more workers was 
$4,042,000. 

Mr. Goopwin. There are other changes that the Secretary has been 
urging that would take virtually no additional funds. 

Mr. Focarry. I am talking about the ones that would take addi- 
tional funds. 

Mr. Goopwin. I just wanted to point, for instance, that changing 
something like the maximum benefits so that the great majority can get 
50 percent of their earnings, or their weekly wage, does not introduce 
any new processes in the payment of claims. You might have to 
finance one or two additional people at the State level, in order to carry 
this through in a State, but it would not be a large amount of addi- 
tional administrative money. So I think the principal point would be 
on the extension of coverage. 

Mr. Fogarty. Supply for the record what you think that would do 
in dollars. 

Mr. Goopwin. The extension of duration would also increase costs 
to some extent, because of the payments that would be made for the 
additional weeks. 

Mr. Focartry. Furnish that estimate for the record, also. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Hstimate of State administrative costs in 1960 if States enact legislation 
recommended by the Secretary of Labor 


Extension of coverage to employers of 1 or more workers_________~_ $17, 750, 000 
Extension of unemployment insurance program to Puerto Rico____ 351, 000 
Extension of coverage to employees of nonprofit organizations_____ 1, 030, 000 


Other extensions of coverage, registration of migrant farm labor 
crew leaders, and application of unemployment compensation pro- 





grams for Federal civilian employees and ex-servicemen to Guam *_ 139, 000 

Increase in maximum number of weeks of unemployment compensa- 
tion to 26 weeks in all States with lower maximum duration_____ 8, 230, 000 
NGI a segiticn thin esta nego asda nc Ws ao as Be eS ee: guiicsus 27, 500, 000 


1To wholly owned Federal instrumentalities, and employees working American aircraft 
outside the United States. 


Federal legislation has been recommended for all of the program changes 
listed above except the last item. The budget estimate for 1960 before the com- 
mittee, including the amount for contingency purposes, is based on Federal legis- 
lation now in effect. In accordance with normal practice, it does not include 
any amount for any of the Federal legislative proposals listed above. 

Normally, if any of the Federal legislative proposals listed above are enacted, 
and if funds are not otherwise available, a supplemental appropriation would be 
requested for the cost involved. The cost of such enacted Federal legislation 
would then be a charge to the supplemental appropriation; it would not normally 
bea charge to the contingency fund. 

Some States may take independent legislative action, prior to any Federal 
legislative action, to enact some of the program changes listed above. Costs in- 
curred in 1960 as a result of such State action would be chargeable to the con- 
tingency fund. It is not possible to forecast how much such charges may amount 
to in 1960. However, on the basis of past experience, we believe the $15 million 
contingency fund will be adequate for this purpose and the other purposes for 
which it may be used. 


TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Mr. Focarry. As of now, how many people are drawing compensa- 
tion from your temporary unemployment compensation program ? 
Do vou have the January figure? 


BTRIR— AD LZ 
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Mr. Dariinc. The temporary insured unemployment in January 
averaged 396,963 per week. 

May I correct that figure? The January figure is 378,700. I had 
given you the December figure. 

Mr. Focarry. What was the amount of benefits paid? 
Mr. Love. For the month of January it was about $41 million, 


COST TO EXTEND PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. What do you figure now it would cost to extend this 
program for April, May, and June? 

Mr. Daruine. For April, May, and June, I do not know. 

Mr. Focarry. I think we should have an estimate for the other 3 
months of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Goopwin. We do not have an estimate on that. We could 
furnish one. 

Mr. Focgarry. You can surely make at least a rough estimate on 
the basis of your experience with the program. 

Mr. Goopwrn. Well, if it continues at the present rate it would be 
in the neighborhood of $100 million. 

Mr. Focarry. At least $100 million. 

Mr. Goopwtin. It probably would drop off some. 

Mr. Fogarty. Taking into consideration some drop, $100 million 
would be a fair estimate? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think it would be a little bit high. 

Mr. Foearry. How much would it amount to if we extend this pro- 
gram for another year? 

Mr. Goopwin. We do not have an estimate on that. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you furnish us with an estimate? 

Mr. Goopwrn. We will furnish that; yes. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Cost IN 1960 oF EXTENDING FEDERAL TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


If the Federal temporary unemployment compensation program is continued 
in the States now participating in the program, the cost in fiscal year 1960 
would be about: 


I NF ai csemuasimstince ata dy ladenew aes ti eeseebenle $379, 700, 000 
Ne cpus eveicee birkncanton nsrwh Ln sfagtlag cheater toate 9, 300, 000 
NT hd oo aceetedanmsnas aoomaaanan a iroige 389, 000, 000 


If the program is continued and extended to the five States which now have 
similar special programs of their own, the cost in fiscal year 1960 would be about: 


gn a CON as Sew ebneoar ah Sep seL ys $473, 700, 000 
I a lcs eres anand as ei ia 11, 600, 000 
Me cath appeeeeeeaoe "485, 300, 000 


If the program is continued and extended to all States, the cost in fiscal year 
1960 would be about: 


en IE os hab eee n ode tm am ewsiinernis _ $625, 000, 000 
I aN a dacs duane halen Simian aa 15, 300, 000 
NE a re et oe bee hee tile aie ce esas 640, 300, 000 


The above estimates are based on the economic assumptions used in the 1960 
budget submission. 
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Mr. Focarty. We are only 4 or 5 weeks away from the expiration 
of this law, so that if you are going to give any consideration at all 
to the extension of it, you will have to get at it quite soon. 

Mr. Goopwin. W ell, we can get figures of this kind rather quickly, 
and we should have anticipated that question coming up here this 
morning, but we did not. 

Mr. Focarry. You ev idently have not given much consideration to 
the extension of this program. 

If this program and similar special State programs are dropped, 
about how many persons would be unemployed and drawing no com- 
pensat ion ¢ 

You can supply that for the record, along with the other material 
that I just asked for. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


NUMBER OF PERSONS DRAWING BENEFITS AT THE EXPIRATION OF TEMPORARY 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAMS 


The benefit payments to about 330,000 persons would be cut off if the present 
Federal and State temporary unemployment compensation programs are not 
continued. 

SALARIES AND I.xPENSES 


Program and financing 


| 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
siieiitcaleaeacalaiaalicaaamas : —| oe ieaailiadice nas 
Program by activities: 





1. Veterans’ placement service STs ‘ 9 : $1,171,024 | $1, 246,400 $1, 252, 000 
2. Farm placement service 205, 613 | 278, 600 281, 900 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market infor- 
mation 699, 666 807, 900 835, 600 
4. Assistance in maintaining public employment services _| 868, 957 | 928, 600 | 935, 300 
5. Unemployment insurance service 778, 423 | 958, 000 1, 038, 000 
6. Field guidance, financing, and audit ing of State opera- | 
tions stile P 1, 973, 049 2, 269, 000 2, 299, 200 
7. Executive direction and manageme nt_ Se é | 185, 772 230, 400 235, 600 
8. Central administrative services..........---.--.---.--- 325, 623 | 377, 100 | 384, 400 
Total obligations | 6, 203, 127 7, 096, ‘000 7, 262, 000 
Financing: Advances from non-Federal soure es O GRa ree Se ch tlcett eta bce 
} | — re — 
New obligational authority. ...........--- sites a: 131, 300 | 7, 096, 000 | 7, 262, 000 
New obligational authority: | 
Appropriation ‘ = | 125, 600 | 6, 519, 000 7, 262, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Unemployment compensation for | 
veterans and Federal employees”’ (72 Stat. 241) _-_..-- 5, 700 | 
Appropriation (adjusted) - .- ‘ 131, 300 | 6, 519, ¢ 000 | 7, 262, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. i hentai | 577, 000 y. manatees 


| 
| 





Note.—Advances from non- cae sources are from the Federa[ unemployment account in the unem- 
ployment trust fund (71 Stat. 211; 72 Stat. 241). 
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Object classification 





es 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 











Total number of permanent positions.................-.--.---- 753 831 841 
Average number of employees. -_-__.__...-.:...._-...._-.-.--.-- | 735 795 813 
Number of employees at end of year-_...........-.....-...---- | 752 831 841 
Average GS grade and salary___._..........-...--..-.------- /8.8 $6,625/88 $7,202/88 $7,231 


01 Personal services: 








Permanent positions._....__..._--- i oe a tae $5,070,075 | $5, 794, 300 | $5, 917, 600 

Positions other than permanent.__._..__._-- Se ee 519 | 4, 000 4, 000 

Other personal services ad clbabhandehthakion ietaioly 45, 052 | 42, 700 63, 700 

| : 

Total personal services__............-.--- lal dea ay 5, 115, 646 | 5, 841, 000 5, 985, 300 

O38: Trawel.....cccc : cd cht a ike dition a et pa’ 360, 424 432, 500 440, 100 

03 Transportation of things_...._........- seedeaie “ie 15, 099 | 9, 700 | 11, 700 

04 Communication services. __-__- we ‘ 117, 601 125, 000 | 132, 500 

05 Rents and utility services______- Se ee 154 900 900 

06 Printing and reproduction. _ ee r tf 120, 318 | 142, 200 142, 200 

07 Other contractual services... _.........-...........-.. ; 51, 862 48, 200 18, 400 

Services performed by other agencies .__.-.......--- 56, 600 | 61, 700 651, 700 

08 Supplies and materials........__.__-- : S: : 42, 780 | 47, 100 | 7, 600 

09 Equipment__-_-__- ciel baal L Seis : isecs 5, 778 | 17, 000 17, 000 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ‘ 310, 091 | 368, 900 372, 800 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities----- re Mada taba 5, 005 | jeanne’ ongete cgi 
15 Taxes and assessments ...... idiacnca aaa 1, 769 | 1, 800 1, 80 

Total obligations rete: t : Bei a wt ii 6, 203, 127 7, 096, 000 7, 262, 000 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Goodwin, do you want to take up the “Salaries 
and expenses” request now / 
Mr. Goopwin. Yes, if it meets with your approval. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. We will place your prepared statement in the record 
and you may proceed in your own way. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, the 1960 request for salaries and expenses of the Bureau pro- 
vides for the same number of positions as is now available to the Bureau in 
1959. However, we are requesting an increase of $112,500 for several items where 
costs will be greater in 1960. 

The Congress authorized new positions for the Bureau in the regular appro- 
priation bill which was approved August 1, 1958, and in a supplemental appro 
priation approved August 27, 1958. Since these positions were not available 
for all of 1959 more money will be required in 1960. Therefore, $62,000 of 
the $112,500 increase requested for 1960 is to enable us to finance these positions 
for a full year. 

As the committee knows, the legislation authorizing the new program of un- 
employment insurance for ex-servicemen was approved August 28, 1958. The 
Congress adjourned without making an appropriation for Bureau expenses for 
supervising and administering the program. In addition to the 8 positions which 
are being transferred from work on the unemployment compensation for vet- 
erans program, it has been necessary to establish 10 new positions in 1959. A 
supplemental appropriation for $53,500 is proposed for later transmission in the 
President's budget. However, we will need $74,000 for these positions for 1960 
Also included in the increase of $112,500 is $20,500 to annualize the cost of the 
10 new positions for the unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen’s pro- 
gram. We will also need $9,000 more for postage because postal rates have been 
increased, and $21,000 more for salaries because there is 1 more day of work 
in 1960. 

The workload of the Bureau continues to be extremely heavy, although the 
character of the tasks being done is shifting somewhat. The experience wit! 
high unemployment in the last year has stirred up tremendous interest in un- 
employment insurance. We have received a very large number of inquiries 
from the State agencies with regard to legislative proposals. We are also 
receiving an unusually large number of requests for data on unemployment in- 
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surance from outside groups such as universities, employer groups, and labor 
unions. The number of congressional inquiries has increased. 

The unprecedented claims load experienced during 1958 and the continuation 
of a relatively high level of unemployment during this fiscal year has placed 
ynusual stress on reserve funds established to pay benefit costs. The total 
reserves of all States for benefit payments was $8.7 billion at the beginning of 
ealendar year 1958. By the end of the year the balance had dropped to $6.9 
pillion. The trust fund reserves of most States are actuarially sound. In a 
few a major adjustment of tax rates and income will be needed. However, most 
States are interested in reviewing the actuarial soundness of their system. To 
achieve actuarial soundness in benefit reserves is by its nature a long-term 
project and we will have to intensify our work with the States for a number 
of years on this problem. 

As a result of the enactment of the Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1958, a great deal of information is available about the people who use 
all of their regular unemployment insurance benefits and continue to be unem- 
ployed. Both the Bureau and the State agencies are making studies to deter- 
mine such things as the characteristics of these workers, their occupations, 
the industries in which they work, and the extent of their participation in the 
labor force. We are also doing further research on the adequacy of the weekly 
heenfit amount paid under the State unemployment insurance laws to defray 
nondeferrable expenses of the claimant. A new research method is currently 
heing developed which will enable larger claimant groups to be studied without 
increasing the cost of the analysis. 

As I indicated earlier, in the past year there has been some shortcutting of 
the basic claimant interviewing procedure which is necessary to protect the 
system against abuse. Both Bureau and State technical and operating staff 
are working to get these safeguards restored. We have also planned operational 
analyses to improve and make more efficient the mass handling of benefit forms 
through the use of electronic data processing equipment. This kind of equip- 
ment offers opportunities for rapid handling of benefit payments and wage 
records but its adoption must be carefully studied to insure that the advantages 
received offset the increased cost of the equipment. 

Another important area of work is the perfecting of the administration of 
the ex-servicemen’s unemployment compensation program. There are many 
complications in this program that were not present in the unemployment com- 
pensation for veterans program. These arise from the relating of earnings in 
the Armed Forces to the provisions of the State unemployment insurance laws. 
We are working with the State agencies and the Defense Department to re- 
solve the problems which have arisen. 

Keeping abreast of the rapidly moving technological developments as they 
affect job requirements is a major problem affecting the placement of workers. 
The placement of workers in available jobs can be facilitated if good informa- 
tion is available on job content and work requirements. Steps have been taken 
to develop accurate and current information about the more than 30,000 jobs 
in the economy. This year, we arranged with four State agencies to set up an 
occupational research center in an important industrial area in each State. Also, 
we have established such a center here in the District of Columbia. These cen- 
ters will be devoted entirely to a nationally coordinated program for bringing 
our occupational data up to date so that it will be more useful to all the State 
agencies, to Government and private agencies, and to industry. 

We are continuing to give emphasis to improving the internal operations of 
local offices with respect to older workers. By last August there were 87 full- 
time specialists and 225 part-time specialists in services to older workers in the 
larger local offices. At the same time a total of 5,000 local office personnel, 
from receptionists to managers have received training in service to older workers 
that the Bureau had previously introduced into each State. The State agencies 
are still giving this training to their remaining staff. 

The Bureau is continuing to work closely with the State agencies to improve 
placement techniques and to help offset the problems posed for older workers 
by reduced hiring activity. During the first 5 months that we had separate 
reporting, the July-November 1957 period, the placement of workers over 45 
constituted 18.7 percent of all nonagricultural placements made. During the 
same 5 months in 1958, which covered part of the recession, 19.1 percent of all 
placements made were in the over 45 group. At this time we are receiving 
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about 145,000 new applications for work every month from workers over 45 
and we are making almost 100,000 placements a month for the same group. 

During the next year the employment service will continue to emphasize 
the placement of handicapped jobseekers. Because the more severely disabled 
require greater effort and the use of special methods of counseling and place- 
ment, we are cooperating closely with State rehabilitation agencies to better 
serve the relatively small numbers of the severely disabled who have particu- 
larly difficult employment problems. 

One of the major problems facing us is the unemployment and underemploy- 
ment of farmworkers. Because of the economic and technological changes in 
agricultural production and marketing, many tenant farmers, sharecroppers 
and small individual farmers can not subsist without some kind of outside 
employment. 

As farms have become larger and more mechanized and the need for short- 
term intermittent labor during the planting and harvesting seasons has in- 
creased, there have been created a type of farm wage earner who depends on 
finding a series of successive short term jobs. Many of these workers are not 
successful in making such arrangements locally and must migrate to other areas 
seeking farm work or migrate to cities seeking industrial employment. A large 
number of these workers are unskilled in industrial employment and add to the 
already existing unemployment in the large cities. 

Many of these people take their families with them when they seek farm 
work in other areas. It is very difficult and often impossible to obtain neces- 
sary health and medical care since many of the areas to which they migrate 
are not properly equipped. Also, education for their schoolage children is not 
available in many areas. Even where facilities are available, many States have 
residence requirements which bar migrants from education and other forms of 
assistance. 

I wish to call to the attention of the committee the increasing public interest 
in the situation confronting these migratory workers. There has been wide- 
spread editorial comment, numerous documentary stories in newspapers and 
magazines and an increasing number of States have established migratory com- 
mittees to study the problem of migrants and to make recommended reforms, 
Also, a committee headed by former Senator Frank Graham and including many 
distinguished citizens is holding public hearings in Washington in February on 
problems of people engaged in migrant farm work. 

We are involved in this problem since we are attempting to develop work 
opportunities for these migrants as well as to meet local seasonal farm labor 
requirements. We are currently working on some of these problems such as 
housing, wages, and transportation. 

We have organized day haul programs which are designed to provide employ- 
ment within commuting areas for some of the people who have been displaced 
and who have moved into small communities and are available for part-time work. 
Day haul programs for these workers have been very effective in solving some 
of the intermittent seasonal labor requirements of large farmers. Also in the 
past several years we have been increasingly successful in assisting migrants to 
find a series of jobs in difficult communities as workers are needed to plant and 
harvest crops. Through our annual worker plan migratory workers have been 
scheduled to a series of jobs before they leave their homes. 

One area which we are giving increased emphasis this year and next is the 
recruitment of high school and college youth for summer employment in agri- 
cultural work and food processing. For example, one of our more successful 
programs has been the recruitment of college youth from small communities in 
the south for summer work in Wisconsin and Illinois in field and plant jobs. 
We have been advised by two of the major food processors in the country that 
they will expand their employment of college youth this coming year. This 
type of employment program for high school and college youth sometimes means 
the difference between uninterrupted schooling and having to drop out of school 
because of insufficient funds. At the same time the program gives farmers 
a much needed labor supply. In Minnesota and Oregon, college youth have be- 
come the backbone of the seasonal labor force for some of the major food proc- 
essing operations. 

The Veterans Employment Service is continuing to improve services furnished 
veterans through the local employment offices. As you know Mr. Omohundro 
and his staff have been concentrating on improving the competence of both 
Bureau and State agency employees dealing with the employment problems 
of veterans. 
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Mr. Omohundro is here today and I am sure the committee will be interested 
in hearing from him about some of the things the Veterans Employment Service 
is doing and plans to do next year. 

Mr. Goopwin. On the “Salaries and expenses” item, the request for 
1960 provides for the same number of positions as we had in 1959. 

There is, however, a request for an increase of $112,500 for several 
items where costs will be greater in 1960. 

The Congress authorized new positions for the Bureau in the 
regular appropriation bill which was approved on August 1, 1958, 
and in a supplemental appropriation, approved August 27, 1958. 

Since these positions were not available for all of 1959 more money 
will be required in 1960. Therefore, $62,000 of the $112,500 increase 
requested for 1960 is to enable us to finance these positions for a 
full year. 

As the committee knows, the legislation authorizing the new pro- 
gram of unemployment insurance for ex-servicemen, was approved 
August 28, 1958, and the Congress adjourned without making an ap- 
propriation for Bureau expenses for supervising and administering 
the program. 

In addition to the 6 positions which are being transferred from 
work on the unemployment compensation for veterans program it 
has been necessary to establish 10 new positions in 1959. A supple- 
mental appropriation for $58,500 is proposed for later transmission 
in the President’s budget. However, we will need $74,000 for these 
positions for 1960, Also included in the increase of $112,500 is 
$20,500 to annualize the cost of the 10 new positions for the unemploy- 
ment compensation for ex-servicemen’s program. We will also need 
$9,000 more for postage because the postal rates have been increased, 
and $21,000 more for salaries because there is one more day of 
work in 1960. 

Mr. Chairman, that is a summary of what is in this particular 
request. 

SUMMARY OF 1959 AND 1960 BUDGETS 


Mr. Fogarry. In 1959 you will have $7,149,500 if your supplemen- 
tal is approved, and you are requesting $7,262,000, an increase of 
$112,500, which is made up of $30,000 for mandatory items and 
$82,500 to annualize supplemental appropriations for 1959, including 
$20,500 for additional employees for the ex-servicemen’s unemploy- 
ment compensation program. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. But you say your overall employment figure is going 
to remain the same ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Love. That is with what we will have including the supple- 
mental. 

Mr. Focarry. That is pending the action on the supplemental. 


You are asking for 10 new positions in 1959 and that 10 will be 
carried in 1960. 


Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. How much of the $82,500 is to annualize the supple- 
mental appropriation ? 

Mr. Goopwin. $20,500 is to annualize the $53,500 requested in the 
supplemental budget for 1959. 
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REQUEST OF BUDGET BUREAU FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 





Mr. Focarry. Regarding this supplemental request of $53,500 fig- 
ure, how much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for ? 

Mr. Love. That was $45,800 less than the amount we asked the 
Bureau of the Budget for. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think that is suflicient to carry you through? 

Mr. Love. Mr. Goodwin explained that we are taking 6 people from 
the unemployment compensation for veterans’ program, which expires 
in January 1960, and put them to work, on the ex-servicemen’s pro- 
gram so we actually have 16 people working on the new program. 

Mr. Focarty. You had a little too much money for that program 
this year, if you are able to transfer people away. 

Mr. Love. I would not say that. I think we are doing the best we 
can with the money that we have. Some Korean veterans now file 
claims under the new program who, it had been estimated, would have 
filed under the UCV program. 

Mr. Focarry. Have additional people been added in anticipation of 
this supplemental ? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goopwin. We were authorized to do that by the Bureau of the 
Budget and they notified the Congress at that time. When was that? 

Mr. Love. In December. 


NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS FOR 1959 


Mr. Fogarty. What is going to happen if you do not get this sup- 
plemental of $53,500 for 19594 

Mr. Goopwin. It would be a serious blow to the administration of 
this program. It would cut it back. 

Mr. Fogarty. How? Where? 

Mr. Goopwrn. I am not sure where we would make the cut. The 
largest single group of people we have in this program maintain the 
file by which we eliminate duplication of payments in the program 
from State to State. This insures the conservation of Federal funds, 
In this unemployment-compensation-for-ex-servicemen’s program, the 
ex-serviceman can apply in the State of his choice. 

Mr. Love. That is right. 

Mr. Goopwin. Or wherever he resides, he can apply. Because of 
that fact we have to maintain a file to make sure that applications are 
not made to two or more States. If we had to cut back on that, we 
would end up with some duplication with the result of erroneous ex- 
penditure of Federal funds. My recollection is that there are only 
eight professional people in this group. 

It is their job to supervise what goes on in the States, and to de- 
velop any new program that is needed to operate the program and to 
work with the Federal agencies that are involved. That is their re- 
sponsibility, so it is a very small group. If we had to cut it, it would 
be extremely serious. 


CHANGES IN VETERANS’ COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Foearry. Just what new work is involved that was not involved 
in the old veterans’ program ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The provisions of the law are somewhat different. It 
is the same general type of program. It is substituting one for the 
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other, but Mr. Murphy, who is in charge of the program, is here, and 
he probably could give you a better answer to that. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right, Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Morruy. Under this program, the veteran or the ex-serviceman 
is paid on the basis of the provisions of the State law, rather than at 
a flat rate, as was the case for the UCV program. The time in which 
the service has to be performed varies with the States, depending 
upon their base period. 

This requires much more surveillance to insure that the States are 
properly paying these benefits on the basis of the right coverage. 

In the case of the other program, the UCV program, it was just 
a question of whether the man had a certain length of service, in 
which case he would get $26 of benefits for 26 weeks. There was no 
problem involved in gearing the rate and the service to the State 
laws and that makes this a much more complex job at Headquarters, 
than was the case in the UCV program. 

Mr. Focarry. The old program terminates next year, does it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; next January, January 31. 

Mr. Mourpny. 1960. 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any compensating savings under the new 
law ? 

Mr. Goopwry. On administration ¢ 

Mr. Focarry. As compared with the old; yes. For instance in your 
justifications you indicate that the central control file workload is 
not going to be as great. 

Mr. Goopwin. We are moving the people over, and if we were not 
doing that we would have to request an additional six people to do 
the job on this program. 

Mr. Murpuy. There are some people who, if it were not for this 
new program, would have been UCV claimants. Since the new pro- 
gram came into existence these people now, after October 27, 1958, 
are covered by the new program. If it had not been for the new pro- 
gram they would have been UCV claimants and that backlog would 
have been higher. 


ASSISTANCE TO LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


Mr. Focarry. Have you done anything specifically to help or assist 
the communities with high unemployment during the last year— 
anything new or different ? 

Mr. Goopwin. There has been an awful lot of interest in this, and 
we have continued just about the same kind of program that we have 
had in the past, which was working with the different communities 
and with committees that have been set up. 

We have also been working with the Department of Defense, and 
they put an increased emphasis this last year on the placement of 
contracts in areas of labor surplus, and with somewhat better results 
than they had before. The figures recently released by the Depart- 
ment of Defense indicated that many contracts were placed in labor 
surplus areas during the first 9 months of 1958. Part of it was due 
to the great increase in the number of areas of labor surplus. We 
had many more than we had before. It also represents, however, a 
more effective program on the part of the Department of Defense 
in getting these contracts into the labor surplus areas. 
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ASSISTANCE TO RHODE ISLAND 





Mr. Fogarty. That was a pretty general answer to my question. 

Will you take Rhode Island, for instance? What has happened 
there ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Running through the number of contracts that have 
been put into Rhode Island, the amount of money that was involved 
during the year there was a little over $20 million under this proced- 
ure, that i is, contract awards. 

The preference awards as such were about $2,373,000, and durin 
the year there were 11 local development groups in Rhode Island 
which received some assistance through the local offices of the Em- 
ployment Service. The State office continued to work with the Rhode 
Island Development Council. I saw a statement the other day put 
out by one of the groups in Rhode Island which indicated that they 
felt they made some progress in the last year in attracting indus 
into Rhode Island. 

Mr. Fogarty. How did you help that ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The E mployment Service helped in working with 
these groups in evaluating the labor resources in the community. 
That is one of the important parts of any program in attracting im- 
dustry into a community. One of the first things they want to know 
is what are the labor resources and the Employment Service is in a 
position to tell them what that picture is. 

We have worked with these groups in two ways: First, we have 
tried to stimulate them and, secondly, we have helped them out on 
the information which we have given them on what is available by 
way of labor resources in the community. 

Now, we never have indicated that we would take over the respon- 
sibility of promoting this type of thing in the Employment Service, 
I mean promoting industry, trying to attract industry into a local 
community. That job we can help on, but that is a community job 
and not an Employment Service job as such. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATE AGENCIES 


Mr. Focarty. This item entitled “Technical Assistance to State 
Agencies in Industry Studies,” mentioned on page 20, is that part of 
this program ? 

Mr. Goopwin. These industry studies would be used in the way that 
I have indicated, and they would be used by community committees 
which were trying to attract industry into an area. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean the technical assistance would be given 
by the local State employment office ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. The technical assistance would be given to the local 
community group or whatever it is called. 

Mr. Fogarty. By the local State people? It would not be from 
the national office ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Where we come in on it is working these problems 
out with State personnel and promoting such studies in the States. 

For instance, most of these programs in the States were started 
at our suggestion, and we have given them some help in working with 
them on how they ought to be done. 
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Mr. Focarry. Describe for the record just how you handled this 
Rhode Island survey. 
(The requested information follows :) 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO RHODE ISLAND AGENCY ON JEWELRY INDUSTRY SURVEY 


In September and October 1957, Bureau representatives discussed the need for 
an area skill survey in Providence, particularly in view of the recurring and 
chronic high unemployment there. The Rhode Island agency agreed that it would 
conduct such a skill survey for the Providence area. This survey would cover the 
occupational composition of the labor force and provide estimates of future labor 
needs on a long-range basis. Such information is especially valuable in com- 
munity employment development since it presents a detailed picture of local 
manpower resources, including the occupational qualification of the employed 
and unemployed. 

Before the agency had an opportunity fully to develop its plans for the 
Providence area skill survey, it was approached by the Rhode Island Jewelers 
Association and requested to prepare a study on the jewelry industry. The indus- 
try was concerned with the problems of high labor turnover and seasonality. In 
addition, under recent State unemployment insurance legislation merit rating 
will become effective in 1961. For these reasons, the agency decided to conduct 
the jewelry study first. The study will cover such factors as labor turnover, by 
occupation, hiring practices, job analyses, employment trends, labor supply and 
demand, changes in composition of industry with respect to types of plants and 
products, and efforts made by the industry to stabilize production and employ: 
ment. 

Bureau staff members have assisted the agency in planning the study and 
developing the statistical techniques. The agency expects to complete the study 
in April 1959. The results of the study will be used by the Rhode Island Employ- 
ment Service in providing industrial services to individual employers. In addi- 
tion, the Bureau has assisted the Rhode Island agency by providing special 
technical staff training programs for job analysis, industrial services, and testing 
and test development activities. It is expected that the agency will reinstitute 
its plans for the Providence survey upon the completion of the jewelry study. 


AREA SKILL SURVEYS 


Mr. Focarry. Tell us about the area skill surveys; where you 
are making them, and what are the results. 

Mr. Goopw1n. We have made about 35 of them over the country. 
Most of them are by local areas although there are a few of them that 
are on a statewide basis. 

Mr. Focarry. What are the States where you have had statewide 
programing ¢ 

Mr. Goopwrn. One that occurs to me is Arizona. That is the only 
statewide one that I can think of at the moment. We will be glad to 
furnish a full list of all of these and where they are and what is 
covered. 

However, the idea that is involved in them is to make an analysis 
of the labor supply in the community and also to make an analysis of 
the direction in which the community is growing, the type of industry 
that is expanding, and to come up with some estimates as to what the 
labor needs are likely to be in the future. They tie in with the train- 
ing efforts in the community. 

We work cooperatively with, for instance, the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship in the Department and with other training units in the com- 
munity and within the State. It is sort of manpower manning table. 
It can be used for a number of different things. It can be used to at- 
tract industry into a community, if there happens to be a good labor 
supply that a particular industry needs. It can be used and is used 
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by the schools, in terms of their vocational] training courses, where the 
emphasis is placed on the vocational] training courses. They can be 
used likewise by industry in shaping their own training programs, 
They have a wide variety of uses. 

Mr. Foaarry. W hy was not such a program ever tried in a small, 
compact, State like Rhode Island ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not know the answer to that. We have promoted 
them generally. Whether they are done or not depends upon the State. 

In other words, we do not force them on the State. They are offered 
and we have promoted them as a desirable thing to do, but it has not 
been a mandatory requirement aeross the board. 
(The additional information referred to by Mr. Goodwin, follows:) 


AREA SKILL SURVEYS 


Current and future occupational requirements in individual labor market areas 
are analyzed in area skill surveys. The major objectives of these studies are: 
(1) To provide information about job opportunities in the area for use in 
employment counseling, (2) to provide a tool for local office use in job develop- 
ment activities, (3) to augment information about the community's manpower 
resources for use in community employment development, (4) to promote train- 
ing courses in local schools and apprentice training, geared to the occupational 
labor requirements of the area, (5) to assist in planning out-of-area recruit- 
ment activities, and (6) to stimulate employers to evaluate their own manpower 
needs and undertake necessary inplant training. 

Under labor-shortage conditions, including the longrun future situation, the 
use of skill survey data emphasizes counseling and planning of recruitment 
and training programs to meet the skilled worker needs of the area. In gur- 
plus situations, such surveys are especially valuable, as a measure of area man- 
power resources, for economic developments efforts. The surveys are based 
upon data collected, mostly from employers, on (1) the occupational composi- 
tion of current employment, by sex and by broad age intervals (for estimates 
of deaths and retirements), (2) employment requirements by occupation for 
some future date(s)—usually 2 and 5 years hence, (3) apprenticeship and other 
training programs and number of workers in training, and (4) interest in and 
need for preemployment or supplementary vocational training and (5) the eur- 
rent demand-supply situation by occupation. These data provide a basis for 
analyzing community manpower requirements, by occupation, for selected in- 
dustries or occupations, and for individual employers. Individual occupational 
guides are frequently prepared on the basis of the information collected. Thirty- 
two of the State and Territorial employment security agencies are participating 
in the area skill survey program. Twenty-one agencies have completed and 
published a total of 36 area studies. 

Area skill surveys analyze by occupation current employment and, usually, 
future manpower requirements, resources, and training needs. 
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State 

TT i Birmingham 

NN as Sassi ensayo car STATEWIDE; PHOENIX, TUCSON 

eeiorado....._....- _ Denver; Colorado Springs; Pueblo 

Connecticut_____ _.. BRIDG EPORT 

District of ¢ ‘olumbia- . Scientific, professional and technical occupations 

Florida_____-_- __._... TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG 

ROPOIE . .cnnmsc. AIAN EE 

Hawaii_______- _.. OAHU 

Idaho tS _. EIGHT AREAS 

Indiana____- _ INDIANAPOLIS; KOKOMO 

I cenaciSedsse bens . DES MOINES; DUBUQUE 

Kansas______..._._..... KANSAS CITY—SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 

Louisiana__- ne saton Rouge; Lake Charles; New Orleans; Shreveport 

Maryland_-__- _._.. Baltimore 

Michigan_____-_ _. Selected areas 

Mississippi_____~ _ JACKSON 

Missouri_- _.... KANSAS CITY—SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL; 

LOUIS—METALWORKING 

New Hampshire _ CLAREMONT-NEWPORT 

New Mexico__-___-~ Albuquerque 

New York____-______. New York City—Selected industries 

Oregon__ Bae 5 AREAS; other selected areas 

Pennsylvania________- WILKES-BARRE-HAZLETON ; other areas 

Puerto Rico____~- Manpower requirements and training needs 

Rhode Island_-_- Providence 

Tennessee = _. NASHVILLE 

Texas __- _.. AMARILLO; Dallas-Fort Worth; other areas 

Utah " TECHNICAL SKILL REQUIREMENTS; Provo 

Virginia aa .. ROANOKE; other areas 

Virgin Islands JOB OPPORTUNITY SURVEY 

West Virginia _ CHARLESTON ; Wheeling 

Wisconsin RACINE; MILWAUKEE; Marathon County 


Note.—Items in CAPITALS have been published; others are planned or in 
progress. 
PLACEMENT OF OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Focarry. What about your older workers program? Have you 
shown any progress during the last year ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. I think we can say that the older workers pro- 
gram is continuing to show progress. Of course, during this last year 
pl: weements generally fell off a little because of the recession, but they 
did not fall off as badly on the older worker placements as they did 
in the placements generally. We placed over 1 million workers 45 
years or over, in fise sal 1958, and duri ing that same period we counseled 
about 112,000 older workers. 

In the first 5 months of fiscal 1958, placements, as a whole, dropped 
6 percent, while the older worker placements dropped only 4 percent. 

The ratio of older worker placements to total placements was 18.8 
percent in the first half of 1958 and 20.4 percent in the last half, which 
indicates that we were making some improvement, even in the face 
of a bad downtrend in the economy. 

Now, we have made progress in the number of specialized personnel 
in the local offices. We had in fiscal 1958—87 full-time workers in 
local offices, full-time specialists, older worker specialists, and 225 
part time. That compared with a total of 175 in December of 1957, 
s9 you can see that we made considerable progress. 

That figure adds up to 312 as against 175. 
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Mr. Focarry. Have you any new ideas that you are going to put 
into effect in 1960 with regard to employment of the older wor rkers, or 
do you — you are doing enough now ? 

Mr. Goopwry. No, we do not think we are doing enough. We are 
going to carry through with the improvement of this program, which 
means, as we see it, Mr. Chairman, a continued increase in the num- 
ber of specialists in this program and continued emphasis on the 
program. 

During the last year we had a considerable amount of promotional 
material directed to the employer and our program will consist prin- 
cips ally in following up on this, followup with employers. 

This is the key to our problem on the older worker. It is partly 
an educational program, working with the employer to convince him 
that the older. worker is as good a worker as the younger worker. We 
do not know of any shortcuts to success in this program. 

We plan to continue to place emphasis on it and we think we will 
continue to get some results out of it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you any other plan ? 

Mr. Goopwitn. No new program, as such. It will be merely continu- 
ing through on what we reported to you before and we are continuing 
to put as much emphasis as we possibly can on it, with some expansion 
of our staff. 

I think this is as good an answer as we have found for the older 
workers program. 

It takes more time to deal with the problem of the older worker, 
It takes more time to place them, and we are expecting to put some 
of that additional time in during the next year in this program. 

We are watching carefully the application of some of these State 
laws that have been put on the books in the last few years, which 
are legal prohibitions against discriminating against older workers. 

It is hard to get any precise measurement, any statistical measure- 
ment of the success of those laws. We have not seen any figures yet 
which prove the case one way or the other. I think that in the opinion 
of the States that have these laws, the laws have done some good. I 
personally think that they have. 

One thing that they have done, for instance, is this: they certainly 
have eliminated the advertising that showed any discrimination, and 
certainly, as far as some of the outward manifestations of discrimi- 
nation that have taken place, these laws do serve to eliminate it. 

We do not have any statistical data, however, which indicates sue- 
cess or failure. We will continue to watch. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Brown, did you want to say something? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. I certainly agree with Mr. Goodwin, and I do 
not know that there are any pat answers, but I think the White House 
Conference, about which you know, may develop some new informa- 
tion and may be helpful in stimulating action. 

The McNamara committee, on the Senate side, with which you are 
familiar, I am sure, recently set up some new ideas. The Federal 
Council on the Aged is in the process of being strengthened and a 
fourth item is, we are presently—or rather, we have drawn up a 
prospectus for the purpose of doing some more research on the tpes 
sion side, which is one of problems of placing older workers, either 
to the real or fancied impact costwise on the employer through his 
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obligation under the pension system, and we hope to produce, sooner 
or later, with no deadline, a better study which could be used as a 
tool dealing with employers and persuading them that with these pen- 
sion systems they have no greater liability with the older workers. 
Now, those are two or three of the things. 

Mr. Goopwiy. I might add two very important points in terms of 
what we have done in line with what Mr. Brown said. 

We have sent some material out to all of the state employment 
security agencies, suggesting they establish a statewide and commu- 
nity committees on the older worker. ‘These are designed to attract 
attention and build up interest in the program. 

Also in the program as a part of what is being done in connection 
with the older workers program is the White House Conference on 
the Aged, and I think this will have a strong effect on what happens 
in many of these States, if you get these committees active. They 
will then begin to stimulate action on the part of the official agencies, 
and get more publicity in the community. I think that this may 
have a rather important impact on what is happening in the Employ- 
ment Service, and as to what is happening in the communities in 
general. We have asked all of the State employment security agencies 
to organize committees of this kind. 


EXPANDED EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN SELECTED RURAL AREAS 


Mr. Focartry. Tell us a little about the “expanded employment 
service programs in selected areas.” You mention it on page 13. 

Mr. Goopwin. In my statement I made reference to the problem 
we have with unemployment and underemployment, particularly 
migratory groups. And what this refers to is our efforts to do some- 
thing about this particular program, in the rural areas where the 
Employment Service generally has been spread pretty thin. We are 
taking a look at some of the areas now where there is what you would 
call underemployment as against unemployment. We have about 
four areas that we are studying. 

Mr. Focarry. You are talking about rural areas now, are you not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, that is what this is. 

The four States that are involved in the look we are taking now 
are, I believe, Arkansas, Wisconsin, Tennessee, and Kentucky. These 
four States have considerable part of the population which is living 
on marginal subsistence farms, partly employed, and we are taking 
a look at that problem to see what we can do to help round out their 
employment opportunities. 

Mr. Fogarry. How much are you going to spend in 1959? 

Mr. Goopwrn. On this particular project ? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. And how does this compare with 1958 and 
1957 ? 

Mr. Love. About $250,000 in grants to States. 

Mr. Focarry. How does that compare with 1958 and 1957? 

Mr. Love. We did not have it. 

Mr. Hurr. We were given funds in 1959 for the first time for this 
activity. 
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MIGRATORY LABOR 





Mr. Focarry. What have you been doing to improve the living and 
working conditions of migratory labor and their families ? 

Mr. Goopwix. We have been going through a series of meetings just 
recently with the idea of establishing some new criteria for the use of 
the employment service for migratory workers, wherever workers are 
recruited from one area to go to : work in another area. 

In addition to this, we have been wor king with the State commit- 
tees that have been set up on migratory |: ‘bor. There are 21 of those 
State committees and more of them are in the process of being formed. 
We have been working with them on their programs to improve hous- 
ing, transportation of migratory workers, and rest stops. 

Mr. Focarry. How about working conditions? 

Mr. Goopwin. Also working conditions and wages. On wages what 
we are trying to eliminate are the substandard wages and trying to see 
that the wages are at least the prevailing wage in ‘the community. 


MINIMUM WAGE FOR AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Fogarty. What about a minimum wage scale? 

Mr. Goopwin. That would be a matter of legislation, and Secretary 
Mitchell has stated publicly in the last few weeks that he does favor a 
minimum wage in agriculture. 

Mr. Focarry. He said that yesterday. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you made any progress? You have had a lot of 
meetings, you have had a lot of committees, and we have been doing a 
lot of talking about this thing for 5 or 10 years. I do not think there 
has been much real progress. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think we made some progress, not as much as we 
would like, but I think we made some progress. 


MEXICAN PROGRAM 


We made definite progress in the Mexican program in a lot of these 
areas. 

Mr. Fogarty. Let us not talk about the Mexican program. Let us 
talk about these Americans. 

Mr. Goopwin. My point, Mr. Chairman, on bringing the Mexicans 
in at this point is that that has had the effect in a ‘good many places 
of also raising the standards for domestic workers. That has been 
particularly true in some of the areas along our southern borders. 
Tt has been true in some extent in States like Arkansas. It has had 
the effect of improving standards on housing, feeding, and to some 
extent, wages. 

Apart from what has taken place because of the Mexican program, 
there has some improvement in housing and transportation. As you 
know there now is a Federal act on transportation safety. That has 
improved the transportation situation considerably. In a_ recent 
period, for instance, there were no accidents at all in a whole season. 
There were no fatal accidents, and that is taken by the people in 
charge of that program to indicate that the safety of transporting 
these workers has increased consider ably. 
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Mr. Focarry. That is a pretty general answer to mv question. I 
just hope that you will give usa ‘better picture next year than you 
gave us this year concerning these conditions, You don’t seem to be 
moving very fast on it. 

Mr. Goopwin. As I indicated at the outset, we now have under dis- 
cussion with the groups that are affected, the growers and some of 
the labor people, and so on, proposals which would be minimum stand- 
ards in the operation of the public employment service. We are not 
sure yet what will be adopted in this regard, but it will cover such 
things as transportation, housing, and wages. Those are the three 
principal things. 

FARM PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. With regard to the farm placement program, the 
1060 request is about the same as 1959 exce pt for mand: atory increases ; 
is that not about it? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 


PLACEMENT OF RESERVATION INDIANS 


Mr. Focarry. What are you doing to encourage the increase in em- 
ploy ‘a nt of reservation Indians? 

Mr. Goopwin. We cover that in our program as completely as we 
can. We make sure that all of the reservation Indians have an op- 
portunity for employment outside the reservation and the place- 
ments in fiscal 1958 did increase about 2,000 over fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Fogarry. What percentage is that? 

Mr. Love. Five percent. 

Mr. Focarry. Five percent 4 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. The number placed in fiscal 1958 was 45,000. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you plan any greater activity in this recruitment 
program in 1960 than in 1959? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think it covers the problem pretty well now. 
There is a limited number of them on reservations. Our present pro- 
gram makes sure that recruitment efforts are made on every reserva- 
tion, and that every Indian who is qualified is offered seasonal farm 
employment outside. 


RECRUITMENT OF PUERTO RICANS 


Mr. Foearry. On Page 14 you indicate that you are promoting the 
recruitment of Puerto Ricans for mainland farm jobs. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. Some people think that more problems are caused 
than solved by such a recruitment program, and it is getting to be a 
controversial subject. I wonder whether or not it is wise to increase 
your recruitment activities. What do you think about it? 

Mr. Goopwin. The recruitment activity that we enter into Mr. 
Chairman, is recruitment for agricultural work under contract. Now 
most of those people go back to the island. Most of the controversy 
that has existed about Puerto Ricans in this country is in connection 
with those who have come over on their own and have gone into some 
of the slum areas of the cities. Some very bad conditions have been 
reported in some of these places. We are not recruiting people to 
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come to the cities for that purpose. There are a few of those we bring 
in for agriculture that do not go back to the island. They do migrate 
to the cities, and I suppose aggravate to some extent some of the 
problems there. But it is a minor part of the problem. 


INTERSTATE RECRUITMENT AND PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarty. What is this “new nationwide professional network 
to facilitate interstate recruitment and placement activities in the pro- 
fessional, technical, and managerial occupations” mentioned on page 
28? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think Mr. Norwood might want to talk to this 
point. 

Mr. Focarry. How much does it cost ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Or Mr. Hurt might want to talk to this point. 

Mr. Focarry. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hvrr. I do not believe there is any additional cost entailed in 
this program, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. You say it is a new nationwide professional network. 
What do you mean by “new” ¢ 

Mr. Herr. It is a new method of cooperative work between local 
offices in different parts of the country under which any of the net- 
work offices many communicate directly with the local office else- 
where in the country that holds a job opening that appears to be 
suitable for 1 of the applicants on hand. Previous to this such direet 
communication was not possible, first of all, because it did not have 
the job opening information developed to the point where it could 
be circulated as it is now. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much does it cost ? 

Mr. Hvurr. There is no additional cost that I can assign to it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is this one of the things the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation wanted to set up ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Wanted to set up you say ¢ 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Herr. No,sir. Ido not think so in that connection. 

Mr. Goopwin. Not that I know of. 


STANDBY LIST OF ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES 


on Focarry. What are you doing on the standby list of essential 

‘tivities and standby list of critical occupations? 

She Goopwinx. We have been keeping those current in terms of the 
existing situation. We have one of our people in the Employment 
Service who serves as the chairman of that committee. He is chair- 
man of the interdepartmental committee that recommends to the Sec- 
retary of Labor the occupations that should go on the critical list. 
Now, that list in peacetime is very small, and there is not a great 
deal of 

Mr. Focarry. How much does it cost ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. It is a part-time function and the costs are low. I 
do not know offhand just what they would be. But I do not think 
there have been any changes in the list, for instance, for a number of 
months now, 5 or 6 months. 
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WORK PERFORMED FOR OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you get any reimbursement from the Civil 
and Defense mobilization administration / 

Mr. Goopwrn. I do not think so. This is part of the basic function 
of the Department of Labor. It is a function that we have carried 
on for a good many years. 

Mr. Focarry. How many years? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, this was carried on by the War Manpower 
Commission during the war, and we have carried it on ever since the 
end of the war. 

Mr. Focarry. You did not carry on the other functions of the War 
Manpower Commission since the end of the war ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. This is one function we have con- 
tinued to carry on. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you think it is necessary ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, I do. I think that this is a part of the manpower 
job of knowing what the resources are and being reasonably well pre- 
pared in case of an emergency. 

Mr. Foearry. You say in your justification that the list will be 
available to the Office of Defense Mobilization. One could assume that 
if it was not for that you probably would not be bothering with it. 

Mr. Goopwry. All that is involved in there is a little part-time work. 

Mr. Focarry. What work are you doing for civil defense and de- 
fense mobilization? Supply that for the record. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes Sir. 

(The information follows:) 


STATEMENT REGARDING BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY WORK FOR OFFICE 
OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


The work which the Bureau is performing for the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization involves the services of two professional staff members and 
one clerical assistant, for which reimbursement is being made by the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. Substantially all of the work is in such activities 
as participation with the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization in the develop- 
ment and improvement of standby documents governing postattack manpower 
programs and operations, development of arrangements with other agencies (such 
as the Civil Service Commission) concerning postattack cooperative activity, 
maintenance and improvement of broad guidelines for emergency operation by 
State employment security agencies of manpower and unemployment-payments 
programs, review and evaluation of the manpower provisions of State survival 
plans developed in the field by State civil defense authorities, and planning and 
coordinating the activities of the employment security system in the annual 
Operation Alert test exercises. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you get reimbursed for everything you do? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, except the part that all Federal agene ies have 
to assume, which is going to the relocation centers once a ye 

Mr. Fooarry. Outside of that you get reimbursed for “evegy titi 
you do for this agency ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 


REQUEST FROM BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for ? 
Mr. Goopwin. We asked them $8.161,800. 
Mr. Focartry. They cut you about $900,000 2 
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Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 





Mr. Focarry. How many new positions are there in that amount? 


Mr. Love. 117. 


Mr. Focarry. Supply that for the record what those new positions 


were for. 
Mr. Goopwin. Very well. 
Mr. Fogarry. And why you needed them. 
Mr. Goopwin. All right. 
(The information follows:) 


- ia ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Eff ct oj Bureau of the Budget action on the 1960 budget 


Salaries and 


expenses, Bureau of Employment Security 


Reduction 
Veterans Employment Service 
lo reclassify 19 veterans employment representative positions from 
GS-11 to GS-12 
I tration of Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment Compensation 
f the Bud proved 10 positions and $74,000 for 
1 total request of 17 positions and 








, and job opportunity inform yn program 
itions for technical assis cand to State 
l r extending the counseling and testin 
smaller communities to assist more young 
itional choi 31 positions for development 
yn which is the at the ritative source of information 
and serves as the prims placement and 
g tools in the nployment securit progr ind 12 positions 
or supplying job information to the State agencie ist students, 
their teac and parents in making intelligent vocational choice 
Farm placement program 
rhis request included 22 headquarters and 35 regional office positions 
to work with the State employment ri rencies t » ex ind recruit- 
ment proce ‘dures to improve the unemplo ment situation among farm 








t\ 









workers. It would ave provi led for: (1) increased effort to attract 
surplus workers in sur ppl areas and recruit them for year-round jobs in 
labor demand are the it job offers made to available workers insure a 


proper un Granites of wages and working conditions; and (3) that the 


clearance | rocet dure be strengthened to insure that all employer require 

me nts and job specifications are adequately detailed in job orders. It was 
also expected that work would be done with 45 States in bettering housing 
conditions offered workers and in making prevailing wage rate deter- 
minations. Technical assistance would be provided to the State agencies 
to improve their training materials and recruitment techniques, improve 
and expand community service programs, and improve and expand farm } 
labor information 






REGULAR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Lairp. Mr. Goodwin, I have been interested in your discussion 


of the various special programs which you have. 


I note you have a specialized program in the Department of Labor 


for the employment of older workers, women, 


Mexicans, 


veterans, handicapped, migrant workers, Puerto Rcana just to men- 
tion a few that come to my mind. What do you do for the ordinary 


worker ? 


Mr. Goopwin. That is the biggest part of our program. 
our money and our energies go into taking care of the greé 1t mass of 
workers who use the employ ment service and who come in for unem- 
ployment insurance. They don’t present the same kind of problems. 
The problems are, generally speaking, not as difficult and we don’t hear 
as much about them and they are not emphasized to the same extent 


in our discussions with you. 








we 
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But when we justify, for instance, $325 million for grants to States 
most of that is for the kind of workers you are referring to, Mr. Con- 
gressman, and the bulk of the efforts of State agencies and the bulk 
of our efforts in the Bureau are really directed toward meeting the 
problems of those groups. 

Mr. Larrp. Are you satisfied with the work that is being done by the 
States through the State offices in finding job opportunities for 
people ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. No. I think it can be improved. This was the posi- 
tion taken by Secretary Mitchell when he spoke to the interstate con- 
ference in Chicago last fall. We have followed up on that and we 
have had a meeting with all of the State administrators to get their 
views on how it could be improved. I think it is fair to say, Mr. Con- 
gressman, there is unity of opinion on the part of the State administra- 
tors and our top personnel here in the Bureau that we can improve 
the operation of the employment service and we intend to put a great 
deal of effort into that during the next year. 


PROGRAM EXECUTION IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Larrp. How is the program coming, that has been sponsored 
by your Bureau to improve the methods of processing claims? 

Last year when you reported to our committee you stated that over 
half the States had gone along and adopted the new method that 
you had suggested ¢ 
* Mr. Goopwiy. Yes. 

Mr. Lairp. What is the status now / 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, that method, as I recall, had to do with stream- 
lining to take care of the tremendous increase in workload, in the 
recession. 

Mr. Latrp. Conducting and scheduling interviews. 

Mr. Goopwin. Pardon ¢ 

Mr. Latrp. Conducting «ad scheduling interviews. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. Now we are having to give some redirection to 
it now because of the changes in the economic situation, whereas last 
year we were putting emphasis on streamlining it. We are now 
putting emphasis on some of the procedures that are necessary in 
order to protect the fund against improper payments and that sort 
of thing. This is not a static problem. It is a problem that shifts 
with the kind of economy and the kind of workload you have. We 
are having to change our emphasis this year compared to what we 
ad last year. 

Mr. Lairp. As I understood, this was to provide for systematic 
groupings 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Larirp. Of the individuals involved. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. And the principles that are involved 
in that do apply all the time. 

Mr. Larrp. I don’t see why those principles wouldn’t apply right 
now. 

Mr. Goopwryn. You are right. You do make some changes based 
on economic condition in the emphasis you give certain parts of it. 
But the basic principles that are involved i in grouping the claimants 
that come into the local office and giving them the different kind of 
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treatment, depending on the kind of problems they present, those 
principles continue to apply and we are continuing to work with the 
States on it. 

Mr. Latrp. What are you doing to assure the integrity of the un- 
employment compensation program as carried out in the several 
States / 

DETECTION OF FRAUD 


Mr. Goopwin. We have a rather complete package on our overpay- 
ment and fraud detection program, and every State has adopted a 
program for the detection of fraud. It has in it, I think, at least a 
half dozen points. It has special procedures for checking to make 
sure that you are catching all of the fraud cases. Part of the program 
is the prosecution of those that are caught. I think that the States 
now are in a good position on dealing with the fraud problem. We 
have asked for some additional money this year, principally because 
in the kind of period we are going to be in in 1960, you tend to have 
more fraud problems coming to light. There is a considerable delay 
in catching up with some of these “fraud problems. One of the tech- 
niques that is used for instance, is the matching of the payroll records 
that we get from industry with the records in the local office. This 
is one way that fraud is ‘revealed. Now, the delay in getting those 
records and in going through that matching process runs all the way 
from about 6 months to a year and a half. So that in the fiscal year 
1960, it will be necessary for the State agencies to put more energy 
into this particular program and we have about 110 more man-years 
for the States to give more emphasis on that. 


FIELD AUDITS 


Mr. Larrp. In 1954 you conducted 127,000 field audits ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Latrp. How many did you conduct last year ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. 191,000. 

Mr. Latrp. That is about a 50-percent increase over 1954. How 
many do you plan to conduct this next year / 

Mr. Goopwin. 205,000. 

Mr. Larrp. That is about a 60-percent increase over 1954. What is 
the additional cost involved in these audits between 1954 and fiscal 
1960 ¢ 

Mr. Goopwtn. We don’t have that here. 

Mr. Love. We will supply that for the record. 

Mr. Larep. Can you supply that for the record ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We can supply that for the record. Mr. Love men- 
tioned that during that period we had a considerable change in cover- 
age which would affect the figures. 

Mr. Love. There were about one-half million employers, as I re- 
call it, brought in. 

Mr. Goopwrn. So if it is satisfactory with you we will indicate 
what the increase has been in coverage as well during that period. 

Mr. Larep. That will be fine. Just so the record reads properly and 
there is an explanation of it. 

(The requested information follows :) 
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Comparison of field audits fiscal years 1954 and 1960 








—_——— ) " 
1954 | 1960 | Increase 

DO OUNGIES... . neces weseasdecmesssencans dentine athecknnwne des 126, 898 205, 000 78, 102 

Estimated cost of pe rsonal services... - ied Lebbbaaebastw $1, 814, 000 $3, 947, 000 $2, 133, 000 


The increase of 78,102 field audits between 1954 and 1960 is due to 2 fac- 
tors. First, it is due to the increase of about 559,000 in the number of employers 
covered by the program—from approximately 1,571,000 in 1954 to an estimate 
of 2,130,000 in 1960. During this period coverage was extended to employers 
of four or more workers. Second, it is due to an increase in the percentage of 
employers whose records are audited—from about 8.1 percent in 1954 to approxi- 
mately 9.6 percent in 1960. At the 1954 rate, employers’ records would be 
audited an average of once every 12 years; at the 1960 rate, they would be 
audited an average of once every 10% years. Between 1954 and 1960 the Labor 
Department has recommended, and Congress has approved, a gradual strengthen- 
ing of the field audit program in order to assure more adequate enforcement of 
tax collections under State unemployment insurance laws. 

The increase of $2,133,000 in personal service cost is due to the increase in 
workload, an increase in the average time required for each audit, and an 
increase in the average salary rate. In 1954 the average salary rate was $3,718, 
and in 1960 it is estimated at $4,425. About $631,000 of the increase in cost is 
due to the rise in the average salary rate. 


STATE MANAGEMENT AUDITS 


Mr. Larrp. How many State management audits did you conduct 
in 1959? As I understand it, in 1958 you completed audits on Illinois 
and Texas; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that is about right. 

Mr. Latrp. Those are comprehensive management audits? 

Mr. Goopwtn. We do two kinds of audits. We doa fiscal audit and 
then we do the administrative survey audit. On fiscal audits we con- 
ducted two of those this year 

Mr. Larrp. What States were they ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Connecticut and Arizona. And we had to divert 
our relatively small staff to other work this year. I am not sure 
what the estimate is for next year. 

Mr. Love. Six. 

Mr. Hurr. I believe Alabama is in the process. 

Mr. Love. Now. 

Mr. Hurr. Almost completed. 

Mr. Larrp. What States are you going to have the management 
audits in the 1960 budget? 

Mr. Goopwin. We don’t know for sure at this time on the six we 
have estimated for fiscal 1960. J think there is still some negotiation 
with the States involved in that. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS IN STATES 


Mr. Latrp. Have you any figures showing the percentage cost on 
the basis of the amount of claims paid as far as administrative costs 
go in the several States? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. They are not difficult figures to obtain but we 
don’t keep them regularly because we don’t think they have much 
meaning. Take, for instance, the differences, the wide differences you 
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would get in just on what happened to the workload this last year, 
when benefits went up and more than doubled, and the cost per unit 
went down. You get fluctuations of this kind. We can give you 
figures. If I understand your question correctly, you want ‘the ratio 
of the administrative cost to the total claims; is that what your ques- 
tion is directed to? 

Mr. Larrp. That is right. 

Mr, Goopwin. We don’t keep them as a regular thing. They are 
not difficult to get. They have little meaning in comparing one State 
with another because the salary rates in the States v: ry pretty broadly, 


STATE FINANCING OF CERTAIN PLACEMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Latrp. Do you find any effort being made by States to shift 
the administrative costs of certain employment placement programs 
to the Federal Government? 

Mr. Goopwitn. No; we have not felt we have had that kind of a 
problem. What sort of thing did you have in mind, Mr. Congress- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Latrp. Well, in areas such as teacher placement, and there are 
many States that have maintained over a long period of years teacher 
placement services which they paid for completely out of State 
appropriations. I remember when I was in the Wisconsin Legislature 
on the finance committee we paid for the whole program ourselves 
on a State basis. There has been some thought it would be cheaper 
if we shifted that program out of the State program and put it over 
under this Federal appropriation. I wonder if any States have made 
a shift. Take that particular area. Do you find many of them 
shifting the responsibility for this type of program? 

Mr. Goopwrn. I think I am correct in this. There has been little 
change in the number of States that operate teacher placement pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Latrp. I am just asking about teacher placement activities 
under the Bureau of Employment Security as an example. Perhaps 
there are others. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, I understand we have. There are 15 States 
that. maintain some kind of a teachers’ placement service. Our posi- 
tion on this sort of thing is that if it comes within the purview of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act and the State desires to do it, we think it 
is all right for them to do. We have not actually promoted the 
teacher pl: wcement program because we know that in some States 
the people in the State appear to prefer to handle it a different way. 
But it is legal under our law and if a State wants to do it we have 
no ob oo 

Mr. Larrp. Are you operating in the area of nurse placement? 

Mr. Goopwin. Nurses use the public employment service. They 
also, a good many of them, have other resources that they use, but 
the public employment service is used by nurses, particul: ly in some 
places. As far as I know we do not have a specialized service outside 
of New York City. In New York City the State agency has worked 
out a program there with the hos pitals, the nursing association, and 
others, and it appears to be ae ing very well and all parties seem 
to be highly satisfied with it. But that is the only specialized one 
that I know of. 
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RENTAL COSTS 


Mr. Latrp. I notice that the grants to States in this area of rental 
have gone up considerably. They increased from $1114 million in 
1950 to a total of $20.3 million in 1958. What kind of supervision do 
you exercise over the rental contracts? 
~ Mr. Goopwix. Well, we review them and make sure that they are 
not in excess of the rates for comparable space in the area. 

Mr. Larrp. You really do not exercise too much control over it, 
though; do you? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, if they are not, if they do not look right in 
terms of other costs for space in the area we do not accept them. 

Mr. Latrp. Do you have any control over the amount of space they 
should have ? 

Mr. Goopwinx. We have standards on the amount of space they can 
have, yes. 

I do not know whether you had an opportunity to look at the study 
which we made or not, but in that study of the increase in cost we 
analyzed what has happened to the cost on rents. Our conclusion 
there was that the increases that have taken place in the States have 
been generally comparable with those experienced in the Federal Govy- 
ernment. We got some figures of what had happened in Federal 
Government costs on rentals and the figures for the States were about 
comparable with that. 

Mr. Larrp. I notice that in this study it says that from 1950 to 
1958 rental costs increased by 76 percent. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes 

Mr. Latrp. Is that generally the pattern ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The figure on Federal Government during the same 
period was 81 percent. These figures are not exactly comparable but 
they do indicate the general trend. The Federal Government figure 
was on the square footage basis and we did not have that. That is 
right, is it not? 

Mr. Love. Yes. We know we have more space now. 

Mr. Goopwin. We know we have more space now than we had in 
1950, so that if anything the States show up better by that comparison 
than these figures would indicate. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. Lairp. In your budget this last year you had a total request for 
$443,300 for travel. That was in the 1959 budget. There is no in- 
crease this year in this item for the dlc of Employment Security ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Larrp. What was the expenditure rate in 1959 for travel? 

Mr. Goopwin. Per month or—— 

Mr. Lairp. Well, give it tome up to January 1. 

Mr. Goopwin. Do you have that? 

Mr. Love. I do not believe we have the breakdown on those figures 
with us. We can supply the figures for the record, though. 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECT TO JANUARY 1959 


Mr, Latrp. I would like to get your total obligations as of January 
1 by item, from 1 through 13 here and put it in the record at this point. 
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Mr. Love. Yes, we would be glad to put that in the record; on the 
overall figures our obligations as of January 31 for salaries and ex- 
penses were $4,338,046. 

Mr. Goopwin. The only breakdown we have here is as between per- 
sonal services and nonpersonal services. 
(The requested information follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Actual obligations by objects for fiscal year 1959 as of Jan. 31, 1959 

Salaries and expenses 
(includes Veterans 

Employment Service) 
stints tt ate teak. os tans sib wceartontaiadeeaiecaiagaee eee ae 
a ent seins 236, 852 
harmon 7, 536 
cds en prtia ni easnieeniaoen eisgisenae eon thd ade tet beatae 118, 895 
scab sigh non tele Sniping onioceeniess 1, 778 
obec enees ode ad Shalt ing tele ast cea lisa os 123, 625 
ince 38, 900 
hii gnmabe 42, 245 
ams 50, 692 


01 Personal services__---- 
02 Travel eile heen nsmeheny 
03 Transportation of things a 
04 Communication services___-_- 
05 Rents and utility services__ 
06 Printing and reproduction____- 
OT Other contractural services____-~—- es sa a 

Services performed by other agencies- 
OS Supplies and materials__-_~_- 


09 Equipment___________ Peds ees Ns ahs alec Piss 21, 788 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_______ Fait daac eke pues Sacha ta 216, 859 
i_omerunes. awards, and indemnities.....occc.......<..<6.......- 3, 210 
I RR a ah asd ll cna eso eae 1, 404 

I a a ae nceinigie ‘aceesn ee, _.._ 4, 338, 046 


Mr. Latrp. Mr. Goodwin, most of the State legislatures are in ses- 
sion this year ? 
Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 


FINANCING THE EXTENSION OF UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


Mr. Latrp. Which States cannot handle an expansion of their un- 
employment compensation program along the same lines as Wisconsin 
handles it ? 

Mr. Goopwry. You are talking now about 

Mr. Larrp. Taking care of exhaustion through State action on 
extension. 

Mr. Goopwirx. You are talking now about extension of benefits 
particularly ? 

Mr. Lamp. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwrsx. And your question is which States cannot do it? 

Mr. Laren. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, theoretically they all can do it. I mean there 
is no inherent reason why they cannot. 

Mr. Larrp. Last year the argument was made to the Congress that 
we had to act in this field becanse the State legislatures were not in 
session, that was heard before the Ways and Means Committee, and 
it impressed me that that was certainly legitimate. 

Mr. Goopwin. There are certain States that are not meeting this 
year. Those States where the legislatures are not meeting would be 
in the category you just indicated. There are States that are in 
rather bad situation as far as their unemployment trust funds are 
concerned. If they entered a Federal program they would have no 
immediate outlay from State money. 
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Mr. Larrp. Of course we are in pretty bad shape from the stand- 

oint of our reserves here in the Federal Government, too, when you 
jook at the trouble they had trying to sell Government bonds last 
week and the week before. They had not been able to find the buyers 
to finance the Federal Government through the month of March yet. 
So we have kind of a problem involved in this thing and I just won- 
dered if there were some States that were in worse shape. 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not know on that particular point. There are 
half a dozen States that as far as their unemployment insurance re- 
serve is concerned are in pretty bad shape. What their situation is in 
total from a fiscal point of view, taking into account all of their taxes 
and their ability to levy taxes, I do not know. 

Mr. Larrp. Under the present Federal law without any action by 
Congress on last year’s emergency act, funds are available to the 
States on a loan basis for State unemployment compensation pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Goopwin. We do have about a half dozen States that are in 
pretty bad shape from the point of view of their unemployment in- 
surance reserves. 

Mr. Larrp. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


VETERANS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Omohundro, do you have a statement you would 
like to give the committee ? 

Mr. Omonunpro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wonder if it would 
be permissible to file my statement and just summarize / 

Mr. Focarry. Certainly. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Omohundro follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, I am most appreciative of this opportunity to appear before 
your committee and give you a report on the operation of the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service during the past year. For 1960, we are requesting $1,252,000, 
an increase of $5,600 over our 1959 expenditure, The increase is due to manda- 
tory items, $1,700 for the postage rate change and $3,900 to provide for the 
extra day of pay in fiscal year 1960. Therefore, the staffing pattern for the 
Veterans’ Employment Service will remain the same as last year, 141 positions— 
83 professional and 58 stenographie and clerical. You will recall that the pro- 
fessional staffing pattern formula provides for one Veterans’ Employment repre- 
sentative in each State having a veterans population of under 400,000; one 
Veterans’ Employment representative and one assistant in each State having 
between 400,000 and 1 million veterans; and one Veterans’ Employment rep- 
resentative and two assistants in each State having over 1 million veterans. 
Last year the State of Michigan exceeded the 1-million veterans population 
mark and a new position was authorized by this committee. I am happy to re- 
port to you that this position is now filled. 

During the past year the Veterans’ Employment Service headquarters staff 
visited all but four field offices. The purpose of these trips was to review the 
VER’s programs and assist them in improving their operations. In addition 
to meetings and discussions with State agency personnel and local office visits, 
contacts were made with veterans organizations, public officials, and other Gov- 
ernment agency personnel. Knowledge obtained from these visits materially 
assisted us in the administration of a continuous and effective Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service on a national level. 

Emphasis last year was placed on the training phase of the program. Efforts 
were directed toward two types of training—training of Veterans’ Employment 
Service field staff and training of local office employment personnel on services 
to veterans. One induction training session was held during the new year for 
new Veterans’ Employment Service professional employees in the headquarters 








office. Three regional training conferences were held during fiscal year 1958 
with 33 State Veterans’ Employment representatives participating. Major topics 
for these conferences included local office evaluations, program planning, rela- 
tionships with Veterans’ Administration hospitals, assignments and functions of 
the local office veterans’ employment representatives, and the State VER’s role 
in training State agency personnel in service to veterans. Regular on-the-job 
training was carried out by members of the headquarters staff during their visits 
to the offices of the field personnel. We have just completed a 5-day induction 
training period for newly appointed State VER’s. We plan to hold two additional 
biregional training sessions to complete our current training program. 

The State VER’s, in cooperation with the State agencies, provided the Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service refresher training unit in 60 percent of the local 
offices in the United States. This unit has proven very effective in renewing em- 
phasis on the veterans’ program. The new unit for training local office VER’s 
about which I spoke last year, has been completed and distributed to the States. 
At the close of the calendar year, 17 States had requested additional supplies of 
the unit and had either given training to their local VER’s or had scheduled 
meetings for the first quarter of 1959. The majority of State VER’s have indi- 
cated that training covered by this new unit will be given in their States during 
the current calendar year. The material bas definitely filled a gap inasmuch as 
there has been no specific training on special services to veterans presented to 
the State agencies since World War II. 

In excess of 18,000 promotional contacts were reported by VER’s during the 
last fiscal year of which 5,000 were employer contacts made for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining effective working relationships between the em- 
ployer and the Employment Service. In addition to employers these contacts 
were with State veterans’ organizations, civil groups, private, and other organi- 
zations. 

The State VER’s advised, counseled, and assisted 16,930 veterans who visited 
their offices. In excess of 4,800 local office visits were made by our State VER’s 
in their overall program of aid to the State agencies. As of October 31, 1958, 
there were 22,722,000 living veterans of the wars in this Nation—5,403,000 of 
these represent veterans with service since the start of the Korean campaign. 
During 1958, 2,421,800 veterans’ applications for employment were filed in the 
local offices of the State employment security agencies, 156,200 of these repre- 
sented disabled veterans’ applications; 1,226,800 veteran nonagricultural place- 
ments were made during fiscal year 1958, 103,200 of these representing disabled 
veteran placements. As of November 30, 1958, there were 847,546 veterans regis- 
tered in local offices for employment, 86,442 of these represented disabled 
veterans. 

State VER’s will continue to assume primary responsibility for developing rela- 
tionships with other agencies, such as the Veterans’ Administration, Civil Service 
Commissions, armed service forces separation points, local committees on employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, 
civil service groups, and veterans’ organizations. Our field representatives are 
continuing efforts to maintain and assist veterans’ organizations in the develop- 
ment and improvement of specific employment programs for veterans in coopera- 
tion with the State agencies. I again appeared before each of the administrative 
councils and executive committees of the American Legion, American Veterans of 
World War II, Disabled American Veterans and Veterans of Foreign Wars to 
give a full report on our operations as well as a report on general labor market 
information. At their national conventions each of these organizations pledged 
increased effort in their respective employment programs. Particular interest 
was manifested by these groups in “sharpening up” efforts in behalf of World 
War I veterans and disabled veterans. Resolutions supporting the programs of 
the Department, the Bureau of Employment Security, the State agencies, and 
the Veterans’ Employment Service were passed at these national conventions. 
We shall continue to conduct a program that will merit support from the vet- 
erans’ organizations. 

Time and effort will continue to be devoted to our cooperative program with the 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals in finding suitable employment opportunities 
for longtime hospitalized patients. VER’s continued to serve in a liaison capacity 
between the local employment offices and the VA hospitals. Their primary duty is 
to insure maximum job placement efforts for veterans who have been rehabili- 
tated and are ready for release from VA hospitals. 

The Veterans’ Employment Service program in carrying out its responsibility 
for functional supervision of the services provided veterans through the local 
offices of the State employment security agencies has definitely been strengthened. 
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During the last fiscal year State VER’s have evaluated 1,028 local employment 
service offices. From evaluation reports filed as a result of these visitations, it 
is our firm conviction that constructive progress has been made in the functioning 
of these offices in their services to veteran applicants, especially disabled veterans. 
It is interesting to note that in excess of 2,400,000 veterans made application for 
employment in the local offices of State agencies in 1958—in excess of one-half 
million over the previous year—156,200 of these were disabled veteran applicants. 
These in turn numbered in excess of 20,000 over the previous year’s record. Ob: 
viously, the “recession” months contributed to this increase in applications, 
However, it is important to note that veterans preferences held up very well for 
the entire year; in fact, it tended to increase during the ‘‘rough”’ months. At 
the same time, veteran placement in the higher level jobs, professional, man- 
agerial, and skilled, tended to increase. Therefore, even though overall placé 
ment of veterans showed a decrease over the year’s period, preference ratios and 
quality ratios of veteran placements tended to increase. 

Our program of operations as set forth in the narrative description of our ap- 
propriations request is continuing to be carried on vigorously. To enable us to 
do the job that we are set up to do, and that which we wish to do, we respectfully 
request this committee to approve our 1960 budget request for $1,252,000. 


Mr. Omonunpro. For 1960 we are requesting $1,252,000, which is an 
increase Of $5,600 over our 1959 expenditure, ‘AS you know, the in- 
crease is due to mandatory items. 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


As Mr. Goodwin mentioned, the staffing pattern for the Veterans’ 
Employment Service will remain just exactly as it was last year. 
Our State veterans’ employment representatives will continue to 
assume primary responsibility for functional supervision of serv- 
ices provided veterans in the local State employment. offices. 
They ra also continue their relationship with other agencies, such 
as the Civil Service Commission, the Veterans’ Administration, 
armed service forces separation points, local committees on employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped, the Bureau of Veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights, and civie and veterans organizations. 

Our field representatives are continuing efforts to maintain and 
assist the veterans’ organizations in the development and improvement 
of specific employment programs in cooperation with State agencies. 

I again appeared before each of the administrative councils and 
executive committees of the American Legion, American Veterans of 
World War II, Disabled Americans Veterans, and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and gave them a full report on our activities for the last yea 
and also a general report on labor market conditions. 

At their national conventions each of these organizations pledged 
increased effort in their respective employment programs. And also 
resolutions supporting the programs of the Department of Labor, the 
Bureau of Employment Security, the State agencies, and the Veterans’ 
Employment Service were passed at these national conventions. We 
will also continue to devote a great deal of our time on our cooperative 
program with the Veterans’ Administration hospitals in finding suit- 
able employment opportunities for hospitalized patients who are 
ready to be discharged. 

Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to note that in excess of 2,400,000 
veterans made application for employment in the local offices of the 
State employment security agencies in 1958—in excess of one-half 
million over the previous year—156,200 of these were disabled vet- 
eran _— ants. No doubt the ree ession months contributed to the 
increase in applications. However, sir, it is important to note that 
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veterans’ preference held up very well for the entire year; in fact, it 
tended to increase during the worst months. At the same time veteran 
placements in the higher level jobs, such as your professional, mana- 
gerial, technical, and skilled tended to increase. Therefore, even 
though the overall placement of veterans showed a decrease over the 
year's period, preference ratios and quality ratios of veteran place- 
ments tended to increase. 

Mr. Focartry. It is much more difficult to find jobs for these veterans 
is it not, when we have a recession like we had the last year? 

Mr. Omonunpro. Yes, indeed, it is. 


’ 


REQUEST OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Omonunpro. $1,262,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many positions / 

Mr. Omoncnpro. 141. 

Mr. Focarry. No additional positions ? 

Mr. Omonunpro. No,sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You are satisfied with your budget ? 

Mr. Omonunpro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And with the number of men you have now and in 
each State / 

FORMULA FOR STAFFING 


Mr. Omontnpro. Yes.sir. We have had no increase in our formula, 
as you know. The only State that would come close to it insofar as 
the smaller States are concerned that would go over the 100,000 veteran 
mark would be Alabama. Insofar as larger States in veteran popula- 
tion is concerned it would be New Jersey and they have 822,000. 

Mr. Focarry. State for me that formula again, please. 

Mr. Omonvunpro. Each State that has a veteran population up to 
400,000 will have 1 State VER: each State that has a veteran popula- 
tion of 400,000 to 1 million will have 1 VER, and 1 assistant; each 
State that has a veteran population in excess of 1 million will have 1 
VER and 2 assistants. 

Mr. Focartry. You aresatisfied with that formula ? 

Mr. Omonvunpro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. So you really do not have any problems. 

Mr. Omonunpro. We have a lot of veterans we have to find jobs for. 

Mr. Focartry. I know. I mean as far as what this committee can do. 

Mr. Omouvunpro. No, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. Thank you very much, Mr. Omohundro. You are 
doing a good job. 
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GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE Costs 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
| | 








| 
Program by activities: 
| 
| 


1. Unemployment compensation... $173, 507,991 | $178, 239, 000 $185, 537, 000 
2. Employment service. | 84, 872, 515 87, 144, 000 90, 174, 000 
3. State administration - _- 28, 085, 892 28, 595, 000 | 30, 251, 000 
4. Unemployment compensation for veterans and Federal | | | 
employees.--- | 6, 347, 281 | 7, 422, 000 | 7, 722, 000 
5. Contingency fund | 24,200,000 | 15, 000, 000 
6. Obligations incurred for programs of other years, net__. 3, 971, 400 |__- | Ze 
Total obligations - - - 296, 785, 079 325, 600, GOO 328, 684, 000 
Financing: 
Appropriation available from subsequent year. - —24,174,400 | —24,174,400 | —24, 174, 400 
Appropriation available in prior year- - 20, 203, 000 24, 174, 400 | 24, 174, 400 
Unobligated balance no longer available 321 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) - -- 292, 814, 000 325, 600, 000 | 28, 684, 000 


Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 134 159 | 159 
A verage number of all emplovee 125 153 153 
Number of employees at end of year 129 159 | 159 
verage GS grade and salary 6.6 $5,020 ' 6.8 $5,630 | 6.8 $5, 630 

01 Personal service 
Permanent positions $655, 605 $864, 000 $864, 000 
Other personal services 3, 745 4, 800 8, 100 
face te 
Total personal services 868, “800 872, 100 
02 Travel 2, 000 2, 000 
04 Communication services 19, 000 19, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 5 | 145, 000 | 145, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 5, 000 5, 000 
07 Other contractual services 43, 099 8, 000 | 8, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 8,977 | 9,000 | 9, 000 
09 Equipment 7,046 | 7,000 | 7, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 295, 890, 303 324, 536, 000 | 27, 616, 700 
15 Taxes and assessments 138 200 | 200 
Total obligation 296, 785, 079 325, 600, 000 328, 684, 000 

Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. 
STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 
‘ ait . 

Mr. Goodwin, do you want to file your statement with respect to 


the study we asked you to mi A of ar trend in these administrative 
expenses and then summarize it for 1 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, Mr. ¢ Rainier; 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, in its report on our 1959 appropriation bill the committee 
expressed its concern about the increase in the cost of State administration of 
the unemployment insurance and employment service programs. Together with 
the representatives of the State employment security agencies we have «nalyzed 
the change in cost from fiscal year 1950 to fiscal year 1958. The study shows 
that the increase in costs over the 9-year period has been due largely to factors 
beyond the coutrol of either the Bureau or the State agencies. It also indicates 
that the increase has not been out of line with the price level changes in the 
economy as a whole during this period. The full report of the study has been 
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submitted to the committee. However, I would like, at this time, to give you 
a brief summary of the major findings: F 

1. The cost of State administration of the program increased $117.4 million 
between 1950 and 1958. 

2. The increase would have been $132.8 million had it not been for savings 
resulting from increased operating efficiency and program changes totaling 
$15.4 million. 

3. The major cause of the increase in cost, the study indicates, was the rise 
in the price of goods and services. 

4. Higher average State salaries accounted for about $74.7 million of the total 
increase in cost, or 64 percent. The average salary rate of State agency em- 
ployees increased about 45 percent froin calendar year 1950 to 1957. This in- 
crease compares favorably with the salary increases of other groups of workers, 

To cite a few examples, during the same period the salaries of construction 
workers increased 47 percent; communication and public utilities workers’ gal- 
aries increased 45 percent; the salaries of workers in manufacturing industries 
increased 45 percent; and the salaries of all State and local government em- 
ployees increased 43 percent. 

5. Greater coverage of employees by State retirement systems, the old-age and 

survivors insurance program, workmen’s Compensation, and unemployment in- 
surance increased costs by $8.4 million. Since 1950, 42 States have elected to 
cover their employees under the old-age and survivors insurance system. In 
1958, this coverage alone cost $3,650,000. 
6. Between 1950 and 1958 there was a 10 percent, or $6.6 million, increase in 
the cost of the unemployment insurance program. During this 9-year period 
there was an increase of 42 percent in the number of employers paying taxes, 
and a 22-percent increase in the number of workers covered by the program. 

7. There was a 16-percent increase, $4.6 million, during the 9-year period in 
the cost of providing employment services to employers and workers, including 
specialized services to such groups as the physically handicapped and older 
workers. During the same period there was an increase of 26 percent in the 
number of job applications taken, 30 percent more counseling interviews were 
held, and 14 percent more placements were made in nonagricultural occupations. 

8. Legislation was enacted which added two new Federal unemployment 
insurance programs for Korean veterans and Federal employees. This legis- 
lation increased personal service costs $3.5 million. 

9. The cost of State and local office management and technical service func- 
tions decreased during the 9-year period by $5.6 million. 

10. Rents and other costs for premises increased by $8.8 million during the 
9-year period, or 76 percent. While the figures are not fully comparable, during 
the same period the Federal Government's rental cost per square foot of space 
alone increased by 81 percent. 

11. The cost of other nonlabor items such as supplies, travel, equipment, rental, 
and communications increased by $14.6 million during the 9-year period. This 
increase is due to the effect of the general rise in the price of goods and services, 
and the growth in the size of the program. 





1960 REQUEST 


We estimate that $328,684,000 will be needed in 1960 for State administration 
of the unemployment compensation and employment service programs. This is 
an increase of $3,084,000 over the $325,600,000 appropriated for 1959. 

We have estimated that in 1960 insured unemployment will decline somewhat 
from 1959 levels, and will average about 2,100,000 per week. The claims and 
benefit payment workloads in the budget are related to that level of insured 
unemployment. Also except for a reduction in the number of new job applica- 
tions, the basic employment service workloads will be approximately the same 
in 1960 as in 1959. 

The net increase of $3,084,000 is composed of cost increases amounting to about 
$15.8 million, which are offset by decreases amounting to about $12.2 million. 
The increases amounting to $15.3 million are due mainly to higher State salaries 
and other cost increases which are largely beyond our control and to greater cov- 
erage of the program. The decreases amounting to $12.2 million are related 
to the improvement in the economy anticipated for 1960, 

The largest increase in cost, $8.3 million, is due to an increase in the average 
State salary rate from $4,279 in 1959 to $4,425 in 1960. The salary rates are 
prescribed under State compensation plans. The salary rates in this program 
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must be comparable to the salaries paid to other employees in the same State 
doing similar work. 

The increase is based on experience in 1958 and prior years. In part, the 
increase is for within-grade salary increments which, in most States, are man- 
datory after prescribed periods of satisfactory service. Some of the increase 
is for the cost of State compensation plan changes to be made in 1959. In 1959 
these compensation plan changes can be financed out of the contingency fund. 
In 1960, however, they must be made part of the salary rate used in the base 
budget request. 

Costs will also rise in 1960 by about $1.7 million because a larger number 
of employers and workers are expected to be covered by the program. The 
greater coverage is due to economic and labor force growth, and economic re- 
covery, and its effect will be to increase workloads in the tax collection and 
wage record functions. As a result of these factors the State agencies will be 
required to make more employer status determinations, process more employer 
tax returns, process more employee wage items, audit the tax and wage records 
of more employers, and process more cases involving tax delinquency and over- 
payment of taxes. 

The other increases over 1959 costs amounting to about $3.1 million are needed 
because : 

1. Rents of premises continue to go up in cost. As leases are renewed 
the State agencies must pay at current rates which are usually higher than 
when the lease was last negotiated. 

2. Replacement of wornout and obsolete equipment will cost about $1.5 
million in 1960. The value of the equipment in the State agencies is esti- 
mated at over $50 million. Thus, replacement in 1960 will be at the rate 
of only 3 percent of the value of the equipment. The States were allocated 
only $800,000 for equipment purchases in 1959. 

3. There will be more work in the function concerned with prevention and 
detection of improper benefit payments. A substantial part of the work in 
this function requires cross checking after the benefit payments have been 
made, 

ft. As a result of legislation enacted last August, there will be more work 
in paying Federal unemployment compensation benefits. The new pro- 
gram of unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen will be in operation 
for 12 months in 1960, as compared to 8 months in 1959, 

About $2.2 million will also be needed in 1960 for resuming operating prac- 
tices which are necessary to prevent the misuse of Federal and State benefit 
funds. As I mentioned in my general statement, the State agencies were forced 
to curtail some of these operations during the recession in order to cope with 
the rapid rise in unemployment claims and benefit payments. Now such func- 
tions as the testing of claimants’ eligibility for benefits, informing claimants 
of their rights and responsibilities under the State laws, and other functions re- 
quired to prevent the misuse of benefit funds must be brought to maximum op- 
erating effectiveness as rapidly as possible. 

Costs are expected to decrease by about $3 million in the claims and benefit 
payment functions. Because of the improved economic outlook for 1960, and the 
anticipated drop in insured unemployment, it is expected that the State agencies 
will need to take fewer claims, make fewer benefit payments, and that they 
will have to make fewer entries on employer experience rating records. How- 
ever, the number of contested claims usually goes up when job opportunities 
become more plentiful, therefore, it is expected that in 1960, more decisions 
will have to be made in such cases and more appeals from these decisions will 
have to be heard. 

The request for the contingency fund was reduced by about $9.2 million be- 
cause we think that with insured unemployment declining in 1960 the demands 
on this fund should not be as great as in 1959. 


Mr. Goopwtn. In the statement on grants, we had summarized the 
findings of a study we made on administrative cost. You remember 
last year the committee asked us to make a study of administrative 
costs and report to you this year. We have also submitted to you 
the study itself which covers the subject with a great deal of detail. 

All I want to say at this moment is that, unless you should have 
further questions, the study indieates that the increased costs have 
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been due almost entirely to factors beyond the control of either the 
Bureau or the State agencies. They have been due primarily to in- 
flationary factors. They have been due to expansion of the program, 
As a matter of fact, if it had not been for certain operating efficiencies 
that have been introduced into the program during this period of 
9 years between 1950 and 1958, the costs would have been some 
$15.4 million higher than they were. 

Now, if the committee or individual members of the committee have 
any questions about the study either at this time or a later time after 
they have had an opportunity to study it more carefully, we would 
be very happy to try to answer directly on that. We are very glad 
that the committee asked for the study because it is something 
that we should have done on our own and it has given us some very 

valuable information on the operation of the State programs. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why don’t you tell us what the principal findings 
have been, and I think it would be worthwhile to place the entire re- 
port in the record. 

Mr. Goopwirn. The study covered the period between 1950 and 
1958. It showed that the cost of State administration of programs 
during those years increased $117,400,000, 

The increase would have been $132,800,000 had it not been for 
savings resulting from increased operating efficiency and program 
changes which totaled $15,400,000, 

The major cause of the increase in cost, the study indicates, was 
the rise in the price of goods and services. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Higher average State salaries account for about $74,700,000 of the 
total, or 64 percent. The 64 percent of the increase was due to higher 
salaries that were paid in the States over that period of time. The 
average salary rate of State agency employees increased about 45 
percent from 1950 to 1957. This increase compares favorably with 
the salary increases of other groups of workers. 

To cite a few ex: umples, during the same period the salaries of con- 
struction workers increased 47 percent; communication and public 
utilities workers’ salaries increased 45 percent; the salaries of work- 
ers in manufacturing industries increased 45 percent; and the salaries 
of all State and local government employees increased 43 percent. 

Greater coverage of employees by State retirement systems, the 
old-age and survivors insurance program, workmen’s compensation, 
and unemployment insurance increased costs by $8,400,000. Since 
1950, 42 States have elected to cover their employees under the old- 
nee and survivors insurance system. In 1958, this coverage alone cost 

3,650,000. 

setween 1950 and 1958 there was a 10 percent, or $6,600,000, in- 
crease in the cost of the unemployment insurance program. During 
this 9-year period there was an increase of 42 percent in the number 
of employers paying taxes and a 2-percent increase in the number 
of workers covered by the program. 

There was a 16-percent increase, $4,600,000, during the 9-year period 
in the cost of providing employment services to employers and 
workers, including specialized services to such groups as the physically 
handicapped and older workers. During the same period there was 
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an increase of 26 percent in the number of job applications taken, 30 
percent more counseling interviews were held, and 14 percent more 
placements were made in nonagricultural occupations. 

Legislation was enacted which added two new Federal unemploy- 
ment insurance programs for Korean veterans and Federal employees. 
This legislation increased personal service costs $3,300,000. 

The cost of State and local office management and technical service 
functions decreased during the 9-year period by $3,600,000. 


RENTS 


Rents and other costs for premises increased by $8,800,000 during 
the 9-year period, or 76 percent. While the figures are not fully com- 
parable, during the same period the Federal Government’s rental cost 
per square foot of space alone increased by 81 percent. 


OTHER COSTS 


The cost of other nonlabor items such as supplies, travel, equipment 
rental, and communications increased by $14,600,000 during the 9-year 
period. This increase is due to the effect of the general rise in the 
price of goods and services and the growth in the size of the program. 


REPORT TO THE COMMITTEE 


That represents a summary, Mr. Chairman, of what is in this report 
| indicating }. 

Mr. Focarry. We will put this full report in the record at this 
point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Report to the Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, U. S. Con- 
gress, by U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Feb- 
ruary 1959. 


CHANGES IN STATE ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, FISCAL 
YEARS 1950—58 


FOREW ORD 


This study analyzes the changes which have occurred between fiscal year 
190 and fiscal vear 1958 in the administrative cost of operating the State em- 
ployment security agencies. It was initiated by a request from the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Representatives in its report (No. 1565) on 
the 1959 Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare appropriations. 

The committee expressed its concern about the increase in the cost of ad- 
ministration of the State employment security program over a period of years 
and directed the Bureau of Employment Security to conduct an analysis of the 
factors accounting for the increase. Its report stated that— 

“The committee is concerned about the great increases in the cost of this pro- 
gram over the last several years. The appropriations already made for fiscal 
vear 1958 are well over twice the amount appropriated for the program 10 years 
ago. While it is obvious that costs of operation have gone up considerably in 
the last 10 vears it would seem that this extensive an increase should prompt 
an analysis to determine whether there are some factors that have been increas- 
ing more than necessary to conduct an effective program. One example of 
items that the committee has specially noted is rent of premises, which has been 
increasing by about 10 percent per year. The committee will expect the Bureau 
to have an analysis of these factors available in time for hearings on the 1960 
budget.” 
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It was not possible to make a detailed analysis of the changes in costs for the 
entire 10-year period 1949-1958 because the State agencies did not collect reports 
on the time spent in each detailed activity in fiscal year 1949. Instead the 
Bureau was forced to limit its study of experience ove r the 9-year period 1950-58, 

Total State administrative costs rose from $141,762,133 in fiscal year 1949 to 
$174,359,062 in fiscal year 1950. The increase amounting to $32,596,929 was 
distributed in the following four major items: 


(a) Increase in average annual salary rate of $93, from $2,741 in 


1949 to S2\S: n 1950_ i Eel m : _._.._. +4, 431, 450 
(b) Increase for reiirement contributions related to increased per- 

sonal services cost ee bac __.. +2, 446, 787 
(c) Increase in the number of additional staff (8,513) primarily 

for processing the additional benefit and claims workloads 

resulting from an increase of 536,500 in the average weekly 

insured unemployment from 1,496,600 in 194) to 2,053,100 in 

1950, and increased employment service workloads 1-23, doe, 123 
(d) Increase in nonpersonal services primarily for rents premises, 

$1,170,208; postage related to the increased claims loads, 

$1,083,684 ; and miscellaneous, $132,077 ; cite +-2, 385, 969 


The analysis of the cost changes between fiscal year 1950 and fiscal year 1958 
is presented in the following pages. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. The cost of State administration of the employment security program in- 
creased $117.4 million between 1950 and 1958. 

2. The increase would have been $132.8 million had it not been for savings 
resulting from increased operating efficiency and program changes totaling $15.4 
million. 

3. The major cause of the increase was the rise in the cost of goods and 
services. 

t+- Higher average State salaries account for about $74.7 million or 64 percent 
of the total increase. However, State employment security salaries have not ad- 
vanced more than salaries generally have increased in the same period. 

5. Greater coverage of State agency employees by State retirement systems, 
the old-age and survivors insurance program, workmen’s compensation and un- 
employment insurance increased costs by $8.4 million. 

6. Excluding the cost of salary increases: 

(a) The cost of the State unemployment insurance program increased $6.6 
million or 10 percent although the number of employers paying taxes in- 
creased 42 percent, and the number of workers covered by the program in- 
creased 22 percent. 

(b) The cost of providing employment services to employers and workers, 
including specialized services to such groups as older workers and _ phys- 
ically handicapped, increased $4.6 million or 16 percent. However, in 1958, 
26 percent more new applications were taken, 30 percent more counseling 
interviews were conducted, 196 percent more tests were given, and 14 percent 
more nonagricultural placements were made than in 1950. 

(c) Legislation was enacted which added two new Federal unemployment 
insurance programs (for Korean veterans and Federal employees) and 
increased personal services cost $3.3 million. These programs were not in 
existence in 1950. 

The cost of management and technical services decreased by $3.6 million. 
The decrease is due to increased operating efficiency and program changes. 

8. Rents and other costs for premises increased by $8.8 million or 76 percent. 
However. during the same period the rate per square foot of space paid by the 
Federal Government increased by 81 percent. 

9. The cost of other nonlabor items increased by $14.6 million. These items 
include postage, supplies, communications, travel, equipment purchase, and 
rental, ete. This increase is due to the general rise in the price of goods and serv- 
ices, and the growth in the size of the program. 
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Summary of cost changes between fiscal years 1950 and 1958 
Cost of State administration expenditures increased____________ +$117, 408, 343 


From $174,359,062 in 1950 to $291,762,405 in 1958. 
1, Increase in State average annual salary cost____..__.________ +74, 651, 000 
Average annual salary rates rose from $2,834 in 1950 to 
$4,283 in 1958. 
2. Increase in retirement contributions, workmen’s compensation 
and unemployment insurance <¢ contributions Bd wetdhitensl mad aaea +8, 394,090 





3. Unemployment insurance net increase___.__.__-__-____-_-___ -+-6, 600, 400 
(a) Net increase in claims and benefit functions___________ 4-745, 400 
Workload increased Cott. .icctieniensdatetrend---<+~ marr S87, 100 

Improved efficiency and program changes cut costs__ —7, 141, 700 

(d) Net Incroeuse in tax funmctioue 2M osc cdk ccsesencconcs 415, 855, 000 


Workload and program increases____..---__---~_- +8, 156, 200 
Improved efficiency and program changes_____--- —2, 301, 200 


4. Employment Service net increase } { 633, § 500 
(@) Net IMCrease LOOP WOLKIOROG cic cece mccaceecicmm ccna +1, 759, 900 


WOPKIORG INCTORBOS COG nonce Sct wetecmecud 
Improved efficiency and progrs im changes- 


200, 000 
cichnbucedeola , 440, 100 








(vb) Increase for collecting and publishing more data on 

local labor market information_____._.______________ +1, 051, 400 
(c) Increase for local office specialists to expand placement 

services for the physically handicapped and older 


worker ww can eo ab a aD lashes nes insted ts UDA aici cares axa +870, 000 
(d) Increase for more farm placement activities primarily 
related to recruiting of seasonal agricultural workers_ +952 , 200 
5. Personal services cost for the unemployment compensation 
programs for Korean veterans and Federal employees__-_— +3, 293, 100 
6. Decrease in costs for management and technical services_____ —3, 565, 135 
7. Increase in cost for nonianoer iem@ss.ccnvesweenedcawn.~- Bs. 396, 388 
Net increase : Se shes oda ae as ae a eee: = 1.117, 403, 343 
Cuartr I.—The employment security program has expanded since 1950 
Percent 
Covered employment has risen from 32,543,000 to 39,732,000_____._._______-_ 22 
Subject employers have increased from 1,454,000 to 2,068,000____-_----_- 42 
Insured unemployment rose from 2,033,000 to 2,204,000__..-------_-____- 8 
Total benefits paid increased from $1,861,517,000 to $2,875,491,000________ 54 
Placements (nonagricultural) increased from 4,727,000 to 5,407,000_______ 14 
Counseling interviews increased from 1,186,000 to 1,548,000___._._.._.______ 3 
Testing services increased from 456,000 to 1,350,000_______.___-u 2 Le 196 


UCV and UCFE have been added. 
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CHART 2 
Sa a A a es 
BETWEEN 1950 AND 1958 [Fiscal Yeas} .. . 
SUBTE WRRISTERUITE GOGIS WEEE. sssccccccccsncscescesccnscessevessoesves _ S78 alllion 
Mast of the Increase Was in Personal Services ......+c-reseeereeeee - $4.0 willis 
But Won-Personal Services Costs Also Rese 0.0... eseereeeeees 23.4 million 


THREE FACTORS CAUSED THE RISE IM PERSOWAL SERVICES COSTS. . . 


$74.7 million 


$ 6.4 million 610.9 aiiten 





SALARY INCREASES RETIREMENT, ETC. ADDED PERSONNEL 
(due to workload increases] 








AVERAGE SALARIES ROSE IM LIME WITH OTHER WAGE RATES 
(Calendar Year T9350 to Calendar Year 1967) 


Percent increase in Wages 


47% 


45% 45% 45% 


3 52 = es 2 3 
oS 3s: § a= 2 ; 
z Ee 5 & 5 = 
J o = Ee 

=s a= £ z 

Cc “Ss 
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43% 42% 42% 
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CHART 3 


THE INCREASE IN AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES HAS BEEN GRADUAL 
State Employment Security Agencies, Fiscal Years, 1950-1958 


average annual salary 
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CHART 5 


INCREASES IN NON-LABOR COSTS BETWEEN 1950 AND 1958 
HAVE BEEN GRADUAL 





Non-Personal Costs by Fiscal Year in Millions of Dollars 
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I, PERSONAL SERVICES 





About 80 percent of the net increases in the administrative costs of the State 
employment security agencies, between fiscal year 1950 and fiscal year 1958, re. 
sulted from a rise in the cost of personal services. Three factors contributed to 
this rise: 

1. The average annual salary rate of State employment security agency 
employees rose over the period in line with the salary increases which oec- 
curred in other parts of State government and in other segments of the 
economy. 

2. The further extension and improvement of retirement plans, insurance 
provisions and workmen’s compensation protection increased the indirect 
personal services cost. 

3. The increased workload processed by the State agencies resulted in a 
staff increase which in turn caused a rise in personal services costs. 

Each of these factors is discussed below, and staff changes are described in 
terms of the major programs. 


1. Average annual salary 

The average annual salary of State employment security agencies rose from 
$2,834 in 1950 to $4,283 in 1958. This increase raised the cost of personal services 
by $74.651,000, and accounted for 64 percent of the total increase in the cost of 
State administration of the employment security program between 1950 and 
1958. 

Two observations may be made with respect to the rise in the average annual 
salary: (1) The increase which occurred was generally comparable to that 
which other groups of workers experienced during the same period, and (2) the 
rise in part was influenced by the need for a higher proportion of skilled and 
technical workers to meet the demands of the changes in program emphasis. 

The rise in average annual salaries of State employment security agency em- 
ployees compares favorably with the salary increases of other groups of workers, 
Data are not yet available on average annual salaries for most industries during 
1958. The comparison below, therefore, is limited to the experience through 
calendar vear 1957. It should be noted, however, that further gradual increases 
probably occurred during 1958, particularly among Federal Government workers 
who received a 10-percent increase during that vear. 


Percent of salary increases by industrial groups, 1950-57 1 


State employment security agencies________-_-_- ian will eaiteshee tapi aalai eed coi a 45 
All State and local government_____-_______-__-~~- ae hacer nae 43 
Federal Government (1948 to 1958) ie tac ia ee slate Zacdetdsnts 34 
I a Sa a Nel 47 
Wholesale and retail trade____________ i a a aa 32 
fo? | —— a, e os wa cgesesass ca sie 42 
CRUSISSERENTARIOUNTECAID. SUNN “SOURETERe “ONT RR LCR ra ore ead encan 45 
Service occupations____._....._______- ie ei aie ca a a ar 42 
Mannfacturing_________- peserreerre tee ree ee eer 45 


1Data compiled by U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics and 
published monthly, “Survey of Current Business.”” 1950 data from July 1952 issue. 
Data compiled for 1957 but not yet published. Data for Federal Government compiled by 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, Office of Federal Employment Statistics, “Pay Structure 
of the Federal Civil Service.” 1950 data from Pamphlet No. 33-2, 1957 data from 
Pamphlet No. 33-9. Data compiled for 1958 but not yet published. 


The average annual salary of State employees over the period was also in- 
fluenced by an increase in the proportion of more highly paid skilled and profes- 
sional technical employees. Although data are not available for the precise 
measurement of the extent to which this factor affected the rise, such an in- 
erease is known to have occurred. For example, the field anditing program was 
almost tripled during the period. This program requires the use of highly 
trained technicians whose salary in October 1958 was from $500 to more than 
$2,000 above the State averages. 

Employment security salaries are established in two general ways. In 25 
States there are central pay-setting authorities which administer statewide 
compensation plans for all State government departments. These plans are 
designed to insure equal pay for equal work. In the remaining States, there are 
not uniform compensation plans covering all State departments. In both groups 
of States, it is the policy of the Bureau of Employment Security that State em- 
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ployment security agency employees be paid at rates which are comparable to 
those received by other employees in the State for similar work. 

In the 25 States and Territorial employment security agencies which operate 
under statewide compensation plans the average increase in salaries between 
1950 and 1957 was 48.4 percent. About 74 percent of all funds expended for 
personal services in 1950 as well as in 1957 were spent in these States. In the 
remaining State employment security agencies which operate under compensa- 
tion plans of less than statewide coverage, the average increase in salaries was 
38.7 percent. In 1950 and 1957 these States spent 26 percent of all funds for 
personal services. 


2, Retirement contributions, workmen’s compensation and unemployment insur- 
ance contributions 

In 1950 total expenses in this category were $6,811,870. In 1958, this expendi- 
ture totaled $15,205,960, an increase of $8,394,090, or 123 percent. 

The amount required for retirement contributions is governed by the amount 
paid for personal services and the degree of coverage of the various State 
systems. Based on the 1950 coverage rate, approximately $4,100,000, or about 
half of the $8,394,090 increase in costs in this category is due to the $85,613,000 
increase in personal services costs between 1950 and 1958. Since 1950, 42 States 
have elected to cover their employees under the OASI system. This is in accord- 
ance with the Social Security Amendments of 1950. In 1958, payments by the 
States for this coverage totaled $3,650,000, of which $1,135,000 was for retro- 
active coverage for prior years in four States (New York, Pennsylvania, Minne- 
sota, and Rhode Island). The balance of the increase results from the increase 
in the number of States providing retirement, workmen’s compensation and un- 
employment insurance coverage for State employment security agency employees 
and to some increases in the rates for such coverage. The following table com- 
pares the number of State agencies providing these kinds of coverage for their 
employees in 1950 and 1958. 


| 
Number of States 


Kind of coverage 


1950 1958 
ok . - —— a ts licen pad 
| | 
State retirement. i 3 | 37 | 3 
OASI_-_. woonddibic 4 | 0 42 
Workmen’s compensation 5 od 24 35 
Unemployment insurance. .. ;  paketonet nee : | 8 12 


3. Increased workloads and program changes contribute to cost rise 


A. Unemployment insurance.—Claims taking and benefit function costs 
showed a net increase of $745,400 between 1950 and 1958. 

Insured unemployment in 1958 averaged 2,204,000 per week. This repre- 
sented an increase of 171,000, or 8 percent over the 1950 average of 2,033,000. 
Processing the increased workloads accompanying this rise in insured unemploy- 
ment would have cost $7,887,100 if 1950 methods and performance standards 
had been used. However, as a result of improved operating methods and a 
greater use of more efficient automatic equipment, only 17.9 minutes per week 
of insured unemployment were used in 1958 for all claims taking and benefit 
payment processing. This compares with 19.4 minutes per week of insured un- 
employment used in 1950. This reduction of 1.5 minutes for each week of in- 
sured unemployment in 1958 resulted in a cost saving of $7,141,700 which off- 
set most of the rise in costs for the increased workloads. 

The improved methods and increased mechanization made possible an im- 
provement in the services provided as well as the savings in cost. In 1950, 79 
percent of first payments to individuals were made within 2 weeks and 4 per- 
cent were delayed 6 weeks or more. In 1958, 84 percent were paid within 2 
weeks and only 2 percent were delayed 6 weeks or more. With the faster han- 
dling of claims, lines of claimants moved more rapidly. Instances of people 
standing in the streets outside of the local offices were rare in 1958 in contrast 
to the numerous complaints in earlier recession periods. 

Among the improved methods in processing claims and benefit workloads 
were revisions in the interview procedures which greatly speeded up the han- 
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dling of routine claims, and improved the factfinding of interviewers in handling 
disputed claims. 

The cost savings in the claims and benefit functions were accomplished de- 
spite the sharply increased emphasis which was given to investigating claims 
in order to prevent or detect overpayment and fraud. Since 1950 this program 
to detect overpayments to claimants, including those due to State agency errors, 
has been increased by about two-thirds. In 1958, 1,140 man-years were used 
for this function—compared with 668 man-years in 1950. The advantages of 
a vigorous program for the detection of overpayment and fraud have been 
evidenced over the years in terms of safeguarding the integrity of the system 
and of the unemployment insurance trust fund. 

Tax function costs increased by $5,855,000 from 1950 to 1958. This increase 
results from a sharp rise in the tax workloads performed by the State agencies, 
including the determination of employer contribution rates. 

In 1958 the program covered 2,068,000 employers ; 614,000, or 42 percent more 
than in 1950. Processing the increased workloads accompanying this rise in the 
growth of covered employers would have cost $8,156,200 on the basis of 1950 
performance standards. However, as a result of improved operating methods 
and greater use of more efficient automatic equipment the States reduced the 
average time used in processing employer tax reports and in performing other 
tax functions. In 1950, 415.5 minutes were used on an average to process the tax 
workloads for each covered employer. In 1958, this was reduced to 410.0 min- 
utes. As a result of this reduction of 5.5 minutes, the cost of processing the 
additional workloads in 1958 was held to $5,855,000, a saving of $2,301,200. 

At the same time as these savings were achieved, the number of field audits 
made almost tripled. Field audits of employer records are made to ascertain 
that employers who are covered by the State unemployment insurance laws have 
paid their taxes in the correct amount. The number of field audits in 1951, 
the first year for which the data were available, totaled 78,000. In 1958, 
191,000 audits were made. Although the number of audits made has increased 
substantially since 1950, the 1958 rate would only allow the States to audit each 
employer on the average about once in every 11 years 

Some conception of the value of the field auditing program can be obtained 
from recent results. During fiscal year 1958, taxes were reported erroneously 
by about 50,000, or 26 percent of the 191,000 employers whose records were 
audited. These audits resulted in determining that about $4 million of addi- 
tional taxes was due and about $1.4 million was credited to employers because 
of overpayments made during that period. 

TA RLE 1.— Compai ison of selected une moployme nt insurance workloads he tween 
fiscal vears 1950 and 1958 


{In thousands] 






| Change from 1950 
Workload description 1950 actual | 1958 actual ae 
Number | Percent 
cecpntaieine inion anime pieannntageiiiien htincemganeel | -— nail 
Claims taking and benefit payment functions: | | 
Initial claims taken . | 15, 750 18, 474 +-2, 724 | +17 
Continued claims taken | 89, 922 104, 134 +14, 212 +16 
Claims determinations and appeals 14, 831 15, 210 +379 +3 
Benefit payments 81, 717 92, O81 4+-10, 364 +13 
Wage records processed 140, 000 122, 450 —17, 550 1—13 
Tax functions: 
Employer status determination : 433 71 +138 +26 
Employer tax reports processed 6, 050 8, 508 +2, 548 +42 
Employer records audited 278 191 +113 +145 
Coverage under State unemployment insurance 
laws: 
Covered workers = _ 32, 543 39, 732 +7, 189 +22 
Covered employers-.-. ; 1, 454 2, 068 +614 +42 


1 Decline results from shift in wage records maintenance to wage request reporting. 
2 Fiscal year 1951. Comparable data was not collected in prior irs 


B. Employment Service.—The cost of the Employment Service functions in- 
creased by a net $4,633,500 between 1950 and 1958. This rise in cost resulted 
from (1) increased workloads. (2) the addition of specialized personnel for 
the operation of the older worker and physically handicapped programs, (3) 
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increased collection and dissemination of local labor market information and 
(4) increased farm placement activities. 

Major workloads and related costs increased by $1,759,900 between 1950 and 
1958. 

In 1958, some 2,160,000 more new applications were taken than in 1950 because 
of the increase in insured unemployment and in the total volume of unemploy- 
ment which resulted in more individuals using the facilities of the local offices. 
Counseling interviews were up 357,000 over 1950, in response to the needs of the 
growing number of inexperienced youths entering the labor market, and the handi- 
capped and older job seekers displaced by industrial and occupational changes. 
The additional 894,000 tests given between 1950 and 1958 were primarily for 
expanded services to youth entering the labor market, and the older workers 
and the physically handicapped who are confronted with difficult vocational 
problems. There has been an increasing demand by employers for test selected 
applicants because they found that this selection method generally provides 
them with employees who are better qualified and suited for their jobs. Non- 
agricultural placements increased by 680,000 in carrying out the primary re- 
ponsibility of the employment service in bringing together the job and job 
applicant. While all types of placements increased by 14 percent, professional 
and clerical placements, the more difficult types, increased by 261,000 over the 
1950 level of 662,000, an increase of 39 percent. 

If the above increased workloads and related activities were processed at 1950 
performance standards, the additional costs would have amounted to $4,200,000. 
However, the increase was held to $1,759,900, a saving of $2,440,100—primarily 
through a reduction in the time spent on employer contacts and clerical services. 

Local office specialists needed to spearhead the placement programs for the 
physically handicapped and older workers cost $870,000 in 1958. These program 
specialists were not used in 1950. The Bureau was given the responsibility 
to provide special service for the physically handicapped by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954 which provided for a gradual expansion 
in public rehabilitation programs. Also, in recent years there has been mounting 
public concern about the employment problems of the older jobseekers who 
face difficulty in obtaining work because of age restrictions in hiring. Special- 
ists were assigned to a limited number of local offices to emphasize the place- 
ment of workers in these groups. 

The demand for local labor market information increased sharply between 
1950 and 1958, resulting in additional costs of $1,051,400. 

In 1958 the intensified interest of the Congress and the public in the problems 
of wnemployment required the collection of labor market data from more areas 
and more frequently than ever before. The number of area labor market reports 
prepared by State agencies has more than doubled since 1950 as a result of 
the widespread interest in local labor market conditions. There has been about 
a 20 percent increase in local area labor market newsletters prepared by local 
offices which provide information on labor market conditions to industry, labor, 
Government, and other community groups. In addition the continuing develop- 
ment of the employment security program has emphasized the need for the better 
information on job opportunities. The Wagner-Pyser Act provides that the 
Employment Service should furnish and publish this kind of information. As 
a result States have developed programs to provide detailed occupational labor 
market information for individual jobs in specific areas as well as surveys to 
determine the number and kinds of skills available in an area. Increased 
emphasis was given to these programs by the States in 1956 and 42 States 
are now actively engaged in preparing such job opportunities information. 

Costs for farm placement activities increased $952,200 between 1950 and 1958. 

This increase is related to the expansion of programs operating in 1950 and 
to new programs developed to meet changing needs in the farm labor market 
and to insure full use of domestic farm labor. Over the years the domestic 
agricultural labor force has shown a steady decrease, yet production has in- 
creased. While the increased mechanization of agriculture has tended to reduce 
overall labor requirements it has increased the need for skilled workers and 
resulted in a concentration of production into a relatively short time period. 
This concentration has increased the peak seasonal manpower requirements. 
To meet these changes in agricultural manpower requirements in the face of a 
diminishing farm work force, existing programs have been expanded and new 
programs have been developed. 

(A) In 1950 the annual worker plan for scheduling domestic farm workers 
to a succession of agricultural jobs in various areas was limited to the eastern 
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seaboard and served 25,000 individual workers. In 1958 this program had been 
expanded nationwide and served about 150,000 individual workers. 

(B) To meet the increased seasonal labor requirements of the northeastern 
States and to secure needed employment for workers in Puerto Rico, a program 
was developed to bring workers from Puerto Rico under contract for employ- 
ment .n the mainland. Ten years ago, 3,000 Puerto Ricans were brought to 
the mainland for employment in agriculture. Today, approximately 15,000 
Puerto Ricans are brought in under contract annually. 

(C) In July 1951 Congress enacted legislation (Public Law 78) for bringing 
Mexican nationals into the United States for farm work, when they are needed 
to supplement the domestic work force—in August of that year an agreement 
was negotiated with Mexico. This program has placed additional responsibili- 
ties upon the State agencies. Under the agreement with Mexico, Mexican 
workers are to be paid the wages prevailing for similar work in the areas of 
employment. This requires the State agencies to conduct surveys to determine 
the prevailing wage. The State agencies also assume the responsibility for 
assuring that thé employment of foreign workers does not adversely affect the 
employment of domestic workers. The requirements of this program account 
for about a third of the total increase in the cost of the farm placement 
program. 


TARLE 2.—Comparison of selected employment service workloads between fiscal years 
1950 and 1958 


{In thousands] 





| | . , 
| | Change from 1950 
| 


Workload description 1950 actual 1958 actual 


| 
| Number Percent 
New applications : ia sataieese 8, 253 | 10, 413 +2, 160 | +26 
Counseling interviews---- | 1, 186 | 1, 543 +357 +30 
ee 456 1, 350 | +894 | +196 
General aptitude __- i 126 | 429 | +303 +240 
Specific bia eo ee Te 150 | 475 +325 +217 
Proficiency .........-- ee hian ocd : 180 | 446 +266 +148 
Placements (nonagricultural) ------ ; 4,727 5, 407 4-680 +14 
Professional and clerical_--------- ; 662 | 923 +261 +39 
Skilled and semiskilled -_- ‘ 931 | 989 +58 +6 
EE eS ee eee ee pindabedl 3, 134 3, 495 +361 +11 


C. Unemployment compensation for veterans and Federal employees.—Per- 
sonal services costs for the State administration of these programs account for 
$3,293,100 of the increase. These programs were not in existence in 1950. 

The Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 approved July 16, 1952, pro- 
vided for unemployment compensation to veterans and the amendment of the 
Social Security Act approved September 4, 1954, provided unemployment compen- 
sation to Federal employees. 

D. Management and technical services.—The costs for these services were re- 
duced by $3,565,135 between 1950 and 1958, reflecting a decrease of $1,260, or 9 
percent in the number of employees performing these functions. 

Management and technical services include administration at the State agency 
level, State agency staff, program, and housekeeping services for the local offices, 
and the time spent on similar functions in the local offices. The reduction in 
these services occurred at the same time that the existing employment security 
program was rapidly expanding as a result of (a) the increase in the number 
of covered workers and employers and the overall growth of the economy and (b) 
the establishment of new programs and additional responsibilities on the em- 
ployment security system due to new legislation. Recent studies indicate that 
there may be a need for increasing the time spent on these functions. 


| 
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TaBLE 3.—Comparison of State employment security man-years between fiscal years 
1950 and 1958 


(Man-years] 








Programs 1950 195 | Change 


TD 


1, Unemployment Insurance: 
(a) Claims taking and benefit payment processing func- | 


tions ceased 18, 444 18, 7 +264 
(b) Tax collections functions 7 bd AS TS cea 5, 212 7, 278 | +2, 066 
2, Employment Service: 
(a) New applications, counseling, testing, and nonagri- | 
cultural placement functions --| 8, 843 9, 465 | +622 
(6) Collecting and publishing local labor market activi- | | 
ties 233 | 604 | +371 
(c) Local office specialists for older worker and physi- | 
cally handicapped = 307 +307 
(d) Farm placement activities 1,164 | 1, 501 +337 
8. State administration of the unemployment compensation : 
program for Korean veterans and Federal employees Reabea ein 1, 162 +1, 162 
4, Management and technical services | 13, 754 12, 494 —1, 260 
Petebsisu52. sions ea ee eee es 47, 650 51,519 +3, 869 


II. NONPERSONAL SERVICES 


Costs for nonpersonal services increased by $23,396,388 between 1950 and 1958. 
This accounted for about 20 percent of the total increase in State administrative 
costs over the period. The increase in nonpersonal services costs is largely at- 
tributable to (a) the rising price of goods and services, (b) increased workloads, 
and (c) program and procedural changes. An analysis of these cost changes by 
major categories follows: 


1. Supplies and printing 


In 1950 the costs of supplies and printing were $4,764,661. By 1958 these costs 
had risen to $8,616,930—an increase of 81 percent. Higher prices, new programs, 
greater mechanization, larger workloads, and higher inventories were responsible 
for the $3,852,269 increase. 

The addition of two Federal programs—unemployment compensation for Ko- 
rean veterans in 1952 and unemployment compensation for Federal employees in 
1955—required the purchase of desk-top and other supplies for the employees 
working on these programs as well as the purchase of such items as claims and 
benefit payment forms and checks which were not needed in 1950. 

These costs have also been affected by the greater use of data processing ma- 
chines. While this has required an increase in the purchase of such items as 
puncheards, there have been offsetting benefits. For example, some part of the 
$15.4 million increase in efficiency discussed previously is due to the increased 
use of machines, as was the ability of the system to make benefit payments 
promptly when the claims levels were at their peak in the spring of 1958. 

Another factor contributing to the increase in cost was the higher workloads 
performed in 1958. More workloads were processed not only in the claims and 
benefit payment functions but also in the tax and employment service functions. 
The States in 1958 were required to collect taxes and maintain accounts for 
614,000 or 42 percent more employers than in 1950. They also took 16,936,000 or 
16 percent more claims and made 10,364,000 or 13 percent more benefit payments 
in the State Unemployment Insurance programs. In the employment service 
2,160,000 or 26 percent more applications for work were taken, 1,251,000 or 76 
percent more tests and counseling interviews were conducted and 680,000 or 14 
percent more placements were made. All of these increased activities required 
use of more forms, puncheards, or other supplies. 

Supply inventories at the end of fiscal year 1957 were adequate for the work- 
loads of that year when insured unemployment averaged less than 1.3 million 
per week. However, when the claims workloads were at their peak in April of 
1958 they averaged 3,274,100 per week, as compared to 1,465,400 in April of 1957. 
With this increase of 123.4 percent in the claims and benefit payment workload it 
was necessary for the States to substantially increase the inventories of supplies 
and forms used for these functions. 
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2. Communications 

Between 1950 and 1958, the costs for communications increased by $1,504,390 or 
66 percent to $3,784,655. During this period, telephone exchange rates increased 
about 13 percent, telegram rates about 300 percent, and employment security 
staff approximately 8 percent. In addition, greater use of the telephone was 
made for promoting job opportunities for older workers, the physically handi- 
capped, and youth entering the labor market. Also some State agencies are now 
using mechanized telephone equipment costing more than that replaced, but pro- 
viding more efficient operation. The increased costs for this telephone equip 
ment are offset by savings resulting from reductions in the number of telephone 
operators and the consequent reduction of personal services cost. 

3. Travel 

In 1958 travel costs were $5,588,356—up $1,789,247 or 47 percent from 1950, 

Travel costs are affected by per diem and mileage rates, common carrier rates 
(bus, air, and train) and the amount of travel needed to carry out the employ- 
ment security program. The allowances paid to employment security agency 
employees for per diem in lieu of subsistence and mileage rates, are comparable 
to those prevailing for State employees generally. 

The following table shows the number of States paying each of the various 
mileage rates in 1950 and 1958. In 1950, 28 States paid rates of from 5 cents 
to 61% cents and 22 paid rates of from 7 cents to 8 cents. However, in 1958, only 
three States paid rates of from 5 cents to 6% cents and 47 States paid rates 
from 7 cents to 12 cents. 


Comparison of mileage rates paid by States between 1950 and 1958 











Number of States Number of States 
Mileage rate Ae Mileage rate sl 
| 1950 1958 |} 1950 1958 
| | 

| | 
5 cents. __.. | 7 0 || 844 cents__.- : Seed 0 1 
6 cents __. 20 3 || 9 cents | 0 2 
616 cents. 1 0 || 10 cents__-- 0 2 
7 cents __- , 17 27 12 cents i oa 0 1 
CS ee 3 3 _— ——| 
8 cents __.-- 2 11 150 150 





1 Comparable data are not available for the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 


In 1950, 5 States, and in 1958, 13 States paid either actual expenses for all 
items or for the actual expense of hotel plus a per diem in lieu of subsistence 
to cover meals and other travel costs. Therefore, travel costs in these 13 States 
have increased as prices have risen. In 44 States in 1950 and in 36 States in 
1958, employees are paid a per diem in lieu of subsistence for all travel expenses 
except transportation and certain miscellaneous costs. 

In 1950, for intrastate travel, 29 States paid a per diem rate of from $5 to $7.50 
and only 15 States paid rates of from $7.51 to $11.50. However, by 1958 only 
4 States paid rates of from $5 to $7.50 and the number of States paying rates of 
from $7.51 to $15 had increased to 32. The following table shows the changes in 
per diem rates among the States between 1950 and 195s. 
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Comparison of per diem rates paid by States between 1960 and 1958 


ih inline 
Number of States 











Per diem rates 
1950 1958 
ie BI ot 5 tha nu wa bathe Adnan eats Conmeads bane dG CU AaiG ne apmecnne 1 0 
on teeP WD 2 OTLEY J2 5 See TOLL I Eoeepat a ace 2 28 4 
CRW ORO 5 ons ks hn Lik ek a eS 6b AS oct Se eseaes 13 21 
$9.51 to $11.50...----- saidabinne edu bey aemetes sas Slices eet MLE atte Me 2 8 
BILE) LOS) .0<peeceoeee ope ccessaccacasacensadamenepepaencanacnnesasccecesnsé 0 2 
G58- 2 cos 8 aso sk eh tA laa et Ses Ly 0 1 
I te sae ic aati nirealitein dcdamicttieailicn die inasiredcacitliriedn te abetted created eee aeons 44 | 36 
RAT CRDGUIS, «co cecccocsccdapsquadcuwesspescosebseny saestecaWveusese 5 | 13 
PP ia bic 5 rs kbc ida d ts ae dutta nenetn dt Rad hale ~daeialaieodine catatichn tratinten 149 | 149 








‘ Comparable data are not available for the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
Rhode Island does not pay per diem within the State except in unusual cases. 


The actions of the States in raising per diem and mileage rates to meet rising 
costs were similar to those taken by the Federal Government. During the pe- 
riod 1950-58, Federal per diem rates were increased 3314 percent from $9 to $12 
per day and mileage rates 42 percent from 7 cents to 10 cents. Also authoriza- 
tion was provided for paying actual travel expenses up to $25 a day. 

The increase in the cost of common carrier fares between 1950 and 1958 can 
be illustrated by the following example: The round trip air fare from Wash- 
ington, D.C., to New York, N.Y., increased 25.5 percent from $25.50 in 1950 to 
$32 in 1958. During the same period the round trip air fare from Washington, 
D.C., to Chicago, Ill, increased 15.3 percent from $70 to $80.70. 

Additional travel was also required in 1958 for the new programs providing 
unemployment compensation for veterans and for Federal employees which were 
not in existence in 1950. Also the almost tripled field audit workload required 
substantial amounts for travel to employer establishments. 


4. Equipment—rental 

Rental of equipment cost $2,458,074 in 1950. By 1958, this expense had risen to 
$4,415,315, an increase of $1,957,241, or 80 percent. This $1,957,241 increase re- 
sults from a number of factors. The States have revised their data-processing 
methods and operations to use more mechanized equipment and the newer and 
faster types of electronic equipment. There have also been price increases but 
it has not been possible to estimate their effect because of the rapid changes 
being made in such equipment. Some part of the increase is also due to the 
increase in workloads between 1950 and 1958. 

As has been noted earlier in this report, some of the savings in personal serv- 
ices cost have been the result of the greater use of labor-saving machinery 
and of the use of speedier types of this equipment. 


5. Equipment—Purchase and repair 

In 1950, $1,421,295 was spent for equipment purchase and repair. The 1958 
expenditure was $5,293,979, an increase of $3,872,684. It is estimated that the 
value of equipment held by the State agencies is at least $50 million. About 
$24.5 million has been spent by the States for equipment since 1948. Conse- 
quently the balance of the equipment is at a minimum—12 years old (some of 
the equipment was purchased in the very early days of the employment secur- 
ity program). This older equipment is becoming increasingly expensive to 
maintain in service. 

If equipment were replaced on the average of once in 20 years, the States 
would spend about $2,500,000 per year for equipment replacement (at current 
costs). It is estimated that the States spent about $2,312,000 for replacement 
of equipment in 1958. In addition, about 11,000 people were added to the State 
agency staff to handle the 1958 workloads. To process the very large increase 
in workloads and for equipping the 11,000 additional employees about 
$2,407,000 was spent for equipment. 


6. Rents—Premises and related costs 
The 1950 costs in this category were $11,503,836. By 1958, rents, premises and 
related costs had risen to $20,302,552, an increase of $8,798,716, or 76 percent. 


37858—59——-15 
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This category, like the other nonpersonal services items, increased in cost 
because of (a) the price rise, and (b) additional staff and workloads. In addi- 
tion the acquisition of suitable space to better meet the needs of the program 
and the public increased costs. 

Rising prices on employment security rentals have been generally comparable 
with those experienced by the Federal Government. Data supplied by the 
Public Building Administration show that between 1950 and 1958 the square 
foot cost of Government leased space increased by 81 percent from $1.34 in 
1950 to $2.48 in 1958. The 76 percent increase in employment security program 
rental and related costs therefore reflects a more favorable situation when other 
cost-increasing factors are considered. 

In 1950 the State programs covered 32,543,000 workers and 1,454,000 employers 
whereas in 1958 it covered 39,732,000 workers and 2,068,000 employers. The 22- 
percent increase in the number of workers and the 42-percent increase in the 
number of covered employers resulted in the need for more and larger offices, 
During the 1950-58 period the number of full-time local offices increased from 
1,788 to 1,838, an increase of about 3 percent. 

Another factor -tending to increase costs is the need for obtaining suitable 
and adequate space to meet expanded program and public requirements between 
1950 and 1958. In the early years of the program, the State agencies had to 
take whatever space was available. In many areas, space available in 1950 
became unsuitable because it was too small for the growing program. In ad- 
dition, there was inadequate covered space for claimants in inclement weather, 
lack of toilet facilities, parking facilities (which are in some communities) 
required by local ordinances, and proper heating and ventilation. A few of 
the situations which have prevailed are described below : 

The Denver, Colo., local office was located in a building originally con- 
structed as a garage. It was a three-story building without elevators 
(creating a problem for the physically handicapped, especially heart cases, 
and older workers), difficult to heat in winter and extremely hot in summer, 

The Jefferson City, Mo., administrative office was housed in a mill-type 
factory building in no sense suitable for office use. 

The Havre, Mont., local office was located in space originally intended as 
a warehouse for an oil company for storing service station supplies. The 
space was poorly heated; the entrance difficult to find. 

The Frankfort, Ky., central office was located on the banks of the Ohio 
River approximately 20 feet from the river. The building was flooded six 
times between 1938 and 1952. Each flood was costly in loss of equipment 
and supplies and of man-hours due to lack of heat in the building during 
flood periods. 

The Lawrence, Mass., local office was located on the second floor of an old 
factory-type building with extremely high stair risers. It had inadequate 
industrial-type lighting, unfinished mill flooring and blower-type heat with 
extremely poor ventilation. 

The Quincy, Mass., local office was located on the first floor and basement 
of a one-story brick store building. The main entrance was from side 
alley, premises were damp and periodically flooded; lighting, heating, and 
general conditions were extremely poor and inadequate. 

As leases expired, the State agencies have rented or purchased space which 
would be more suitable for employment security purposes. 

The program changes over the years also had an impact on space requirements. 
The expanded counseling and testing program requires additional space facilities 
suitable for dealing with applicants receiving these services. Also increased 
program emphasis on the periodic reinterview of those claimants drawing bene- 
fits for extended periods has augmented the need for additional suitable space. 
These services must be given away from the main traffic flow of the office. 

In order to reduce future costs for suitable space, some States have negotiated 
arrangements whereby after a fixed number of years they would acquire owner- 
ship of the premises. The rental payments for these premises do not exceed 
the prevailing rates for comparable space in the area. Thus with no additional 
current costs, these States are making provisions for suitable space which will 
become rent-free after a fixed number of years. 

7. State merit system 

The 1950 costs of the employment security share of State merit system ex- 
penses was $535,084. By 1958, the cost had risen $183,763, totaling $718,847—an 
increase of 34 percent. 
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The increase is due primarily to the higher salary costs in 1958 of personnel 
required to operate the systems and the increase in the number of employment 
security staff. The percentage increase in this category is less than the percent- 
age increase in employment security annual salary rate. 


8. Payments to other State departments for services 


Payments to other State governmental agencies for services were $344,651 
in 1950 and $456,444 in 1958—an increase of $111,793 or 32 percent. The increase 
is due to the increased salary and other costs of the State agencies performing 
these services. 


9, Miscellaneous 


This category includes bonding and insurance, court costs, subscriptions and 
clipping services, transportation of things and other miscellaneous items. In 
1950, the cost of items included in this category was $956,465. 

In 1958 costs for these items reached $1,983,699, an increase of $1,027,234. 
The increase in this category as in the case of other costs resulted from higher 
prices and the growth of the entire employment security program during the 
1950-58 period. In addition a considerable part of the miscellaneous cost in- 
crease arises from the payment of group life insurance premiums for agency 
employees under a plan adopted after 1950. 


10. Postage 


Postage costs have increased 7 percent over the 1950-58 period, moving from 
$4,442,565 in 1950 to $4,741,616 in 1958—an increase of $299,051. The increase 
is due to the larger workloads for claims, benefit payments and placement 
resulting in higher postage payments to the Post Office Department. 


TABLE 4.—Comparison of nonpersonal services costs between fiscal years 1950 
and 1958 





Change from 1950 

















Category 1950 States’ | 1958 States’ 
expenditures | expenditures 
Amount Percentage 
RTE OR PRIME «nee nacsceucdaicocsebhons $4, 764, 661 $8, 616, 930 | +$3, 852, 269 +81 
REM NCUN iain cnauss sscéccodgcuesmentduede 2, 280, 265 3, 784, 655 +-1, 504, 390 +66 
BUEL. biden cdidindslousasckdsacawionwsaabie 3, 799, 109 5, 588, 356 | +1, 789, 247 +47 
Equipment: 
Rental. -- ith iach dh come cs desteicereaeeacndlaeaatacl 2, 458, 074 4,415,315 | +1, 957, 241 +80 
PCD AES BIN. TADEIED 6. oscccneded<nacpandune 1, 421, 295 5, 293, 979 +3, 872, 684 +272 
Rents—premises and related cost !__....-...--.- 11, 503, 836 20, 302, 552 +-8, 798, 716 +76 
State employee merit systems__...........--.--| 535, 084 718, 847 +183, 763 +34 
Payments to other State departments for serv- 

DG a nie adi Snes eahrethne nti ba behinkben phepchctnin 344, 651 456, 444 +111, 793 +32 
PEMMONOONID oon os cceiikh aan cakncannadinaeat 956, 465 1, 983, 699 | +1, 027, 234 +107 
PING Fs on ct ieocadscnksbleusd aarcadlbeaacdasa 4, 442, 565 | 4, 741, 616 +299, 051 7 

TOM nec cade wc alcudosughetoeteananhenaaxe | 32,506,005 |} 55, 902,393 | +23, 396, 388 +7 











1 Includes repairs and alterations; heat, light, and water; janitor and maintenance services. 

2 Includes transportation of things, court costs, bonding and insurance, subscriptions and clipping service, 
and other miscellaneous. 

3 Represents payments to Post Office Department, 


Mr. Focarry. Under the grants to States, in 1959 you had $325,- 
600,000 available and in 1960 you are asking for $328,684,000, an in- 
crease of $12,285,000 in the base appropriation, leaving the contingency 
fund out of consideration. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 


INCREASE IN STATE SALARY RATES 


Mr. Focarry. Your first item is to cover an increase in the average 
State salary rate, $8,285,000. That is by far the largest item of 
increase. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Give us a brief explanation of each of these other 
increase items. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

This is a net increase of $3,084,000. It is composed of increases 
amounting to about $15,300,000, w hich are offset by decreases amount- 
ing to $12,200,000. Now, the increases amounting to $15,300,000 are 
due mainly to higher State salaries and other cost increases which 
largely have been under our control, and the greater coverage of the 
program. 

The decreases, amounting to $12,200,000, are related to the improve- 
ment in the economy which is antic ipated for 1960 and the somewhat 
lower claims loads duri ing the year. 

So you have the increases of $15,300,000 on one side, decreases of 
$12,200,000 on the other, with a net inc rease of $3,084,000. 

Now the largest increase in cost is the $8,300,000, approximately, 
for State salary increases. We estimate that the average State salary 

rate will go from $4,279 to $4,425 


GROWTIL IN PROGRAM COVERAGE 


Mr. Focarry. What is the next item, this item of $1,724,800 for 
workload increases due to growth in program coverage / 

Mr. Goopwtn. We estimate the costs will increase about. $1,700,000 
because of the growth in the coverage of the program and in terms 
of the workload that is involved there we estimate that we will have 
increases in the number of employer-status determinations of some 
48.000, employer accounts of 294,000, increases in field audits of 4,000, 
and increases in the number of wage records of about 2,975,000. 


Those are the principal items on the increase in the tax workloads, 
DETECTION OF IMPROPER BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


Mr. Foearty. Tell us about the next one, “Workload increase due 
to higher number of benefit payments, $723,500.” 

Mr. Goopwrn. That has to do with iatdeelae up in order to avoid 
an increased amount of overpayments and we are asking for $723,500 
for the prevention and detection of improper benefit payments, This 
is related to the high number of benefit payments in 1958 and 1959. 

Mr. Foearry. Don’t you expect those payments to go down in 1960? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, we do. But this is the point that I undertook 
to make this morning, Mr. Chairman. There is a lot of this deter- 
mination work that we cannot do until 6 months to a year after the 
payments are made, such as checking back the employer’s payrolls 
against the payments that have been made in the State offices and fol- 
lowing up after the fact to determine how much overpayments we 
have had. 


INCREASES FOR FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Focartry. The next item is “Workload increase in the Federal 
unemployment compensation programs due to higher benefit pay- 
ments, $458,700.” 

Mr. Goopwin. This has to do with the extension of the ex-service- 
men’s program for a full year and the additional State administrative 
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Mr. Focarry. How is this reconciled with the item on the first page 
of the Secretary’s opening statement which says, referring to the rea- 
son for depé utmental expenditures decreasing in 1960, “an anticipated 
decrease in unemployment insurance payments to veterans and Fed- 
eral employees” ? 

Mr. Love. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the items that in 1959 is part 
in the base appropriation ‘and part in contingency. What we are 
comparing at this point is the amount of administrative moneys which 
was made available for the unemployment compensation for ‘Veterans 
program and the unemployment compensation for Federal employees 
program as against the amount which will be needed for these two 
programs and the ex-servicemen’s program in 1960. 

The administrative costs of the ex-servicemen’s program in 1959 are 
being paid largely from contingency funds this year as an additional 
workload item but the »y must be | paid from the base appropriation next 
year, 

" Mr. Focarry. It seems to me a little unusual for the contingency 
fund to be used for the purpose of paying the expenses of a new 
program like this. 

Mr. Love. Well the new legislation, Mr. Chairman, amends title 
XV of the Social Security Act and the appropriation is available 
for the administration of title XV. This was a proper use of the 
funds, according to our lawyers. 

Mr. Fogarry. Maybe your lawyer is right, but this was not the pur- 
pose of the establishment of the continge ney fund. 

Mr. Goopwin. That was the only practical course open to us, Mr. 
Chairman, because the Congress was not in session. You see the pro- 
gram went into effect—the unemployment compensation for ex-serv- 
icemen program went into effect late in October. The only way we 
could get the program in operation was in that manner. 

Mr. Focarry. How much did you use? 

Mr. Love. That would be about $1,700,000, Mr. Chairman, for per- 
sonal services costs in the unemployment compensation for ex-service- 
men program. 

Mr. Fogarry. That was all taken out of the contingency fund ? 

Mr. Love. Not all. On part of it we were able to reduce our costs 
in the UCX and the UCFE administration and a part of it was per- 
formed out of that. That is why I say it was combined with the base 
and the contingency. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not know whether you are right or wrong, but it 
looks questionable to me. 

RENT 


Your next item is “higher cost of rent of premises,” $1,234,000 ? 
Mr. Goopw1n. The rent costs continue to go up. This estimate is 
based upon our experience in the last few years. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Focarry. What is the next item, “Increases due to equipment 
obsolescence.” $700,000 ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The States have in the neighborhood of $50 million 
worth of equipment in this programy and this last year, or rather the 
year we are in now, they were allocated about $800,000 for equipment 
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replacement. That was not enough and we figure we have to have 
about a million and a hi alf dollars in 1959 just to stay even on our 
equipment. That is a replacement rate of about 3 percent a year. 

Mr. Focarry. That does not seem to be consistent with your last 
year’s justification. Last year’s justification shows you expected to 
spend $1,800,000 for equipment in 1958 and $1,800,000 m 1959. 

Mr. Goopwin. We were not able to allocate that. 

Mr. Focarry. How much did you spend in 1958? 

Mr. Love. About $4.7 million in 1958, principally, Mr. ( hairman, 
for two reasons: One was the increase in unemployment. The States 
added 11,000 new employees in a short period of time to take care of 
the new workload and we had to have equipment for those people to 
work with. 

Mr. Foearty. So it was not the replacement of obsolescent equip- 
ment but new equipment ? 

Mr. Love. Part of it was not and part of it was replacement of 
obsolescent equipment. 

Mr. Focarry. How much of it was used for obsolescent equipment? 

Mr. Love. About half of it was for obsolescent equipment. 

Mr. Focarry. About $214 million ? 

Mr. Love. About $2 million. 

Mr. Focartry. About $2 million? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. How much is budgeted for 1959? 

Mr. Love. $800,000 is what we allocated. We took this position 
in making the allocations to the States, Mr. Chairman. The work- 
load was beginning to come down from the high pei ak that we had in 
April and the number of people in the State agencies was beginning 
to come down, too. Therefore, some of the new equipment which hi d 
been bought for the new employees ought to be available for replace- 
ments. So we only gave the States $800,000 for purchases that just 
had to be made. 


CHANGES BETWEEN FUNDS REQUESTED AND ACTUALLY ALLOCATED 
TO STATES 


Mr. Foearry. What did you do with the other $1 million? 

Mr. Love. Well, as you know, we always have this problem of ad- 
justing the State budget requests to the appropriation, adjusting the 
workloads, and so forth. I do not think you could say directly that 
any one thing had happened to it. In this budget we had to make 
what we call a horizontal reduction. This is a reduction in the 
amount of time allowed to the State to do a particular job. This 
results in a time factor which is below the Bureau’s best estimate of 
what it would take to do an adequate job. This was used to put 
back some of that time in 1959 and allowed the States to get nearer 
to the kind of operation we would hope that we would have. 

Mr. Focarry. What did you do with the million dollars you were 
going to use in 1959? 

Mr. Love. That is what 1 just tried to explain. We cannot say 
that it. went to any one place. It would have gone toward getting 
operations nearer to a normal operation. 

Mr. Focarry. What operation ? 
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Mr. Love. Well, we have made studies, Mr. Chairman, of the time 

it takes to take a claim, to conduct a placement interview, and so forth, 
and we, in 1959, w ould have had to make a reduction of about, let’s 
say, $13 million in the amount of time available for those various 
operations. As it was, we only made a reduction, say, of $12 million 
in that time by using this money to give them a little bit more time 
to do the operation. 

Mr. Focarry. What other transfers of this kind have you made 
within the overall ceiling? 

Mr. Love. We can give you a statement for the record on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, I think you had better in view of this very sub- 
stantial shift of over 50 percent of the funds budgeted for equipment. 

Mr. Love. This is the same problem I answered your questions on 
last year, Mr. Chairman. We always have to fit the State requests 
for operations into the total money because the States always want 
more money than is made available; so in this process we make adjust- 
ments here and there. Also, economic conditions change a little and 
we try to get the best advantage for the money that the C ongress has 
made available to us. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have to make some adjustments. 

Mr. Focarry. This money belongs to the States anyway. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, and they get all of it, but we have to make some 
adjustments each year on the distribution of the money because we 
always add some cuts and we have to refigure the total and the allo- 
cation to the States in order to take those into account. 

(The material requested follows :) 


STATEMENT ON CHANGES BETWEEN THE CONGRESSIONAL REQUEST AND ALLOCATION 
To STATES, GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE ADMINISTRATION, F1IscaL YEAR 1959 


The budget estimate submitted to Congress represents our best estimate at the 
time of submittal of the total amount of funds which will be needed to operate 
the employment security system in 54 States and Territories. These estimates 
are developed and prepared on the basis of experience and national total esti- 
mates, about 12 months before the start of the budget year. However the allo- 
cations to the States are made upon the basis of requests from each of the 54 
State and Territorial employment security agencies. Since the States’ estimates 
always exceed the amount of the funds appropriated, adjustments in the States’ 
budget requests must be made by the Bureau to stay within available funds. As 
an example, when the 1959 revised request of $339,900,000 was submitted to 
Congress the States’ requests, on a comparable basis, amounted to more than 
$367 million. 

The allocation of these funds to the States takes into account changes which 
occurred between the time the budget was submitted and the time the funds 
are appropriated. As an illustration, the national average of the States’ salary 
rates estimated in the 1959 revised request was $4,225. However, after making 
the State by State allocation early in the budget year the national average for 
all States was $4,279, an increase of $54 for each personnel equivalent. 

A similar adjustment was required with respect to the estimate for equipment 
purchases. In our original request of $329.3 million of which $319.3 million was 
for basic funds, the estimate for equipment was $1.8 million. 

The revised 1959 request was for $339.9 million of which $329.9 million was for 
basic funds. By the time this revised budget was submitted to the Congress it 
was apparent that the States would spend somewhat more than usual for equip- 
ment in 1958, therefore the amount requested for equipment purchases in 1959 
was reduced $300,000 to $1,500,000. This $1.5 million was reduced to $1.1 million 
when the House only allowed $305.6 million for basic funds instead of the 
$329.9 million requested. The Senate was advised of this reduction. Since the 
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appropriation made by the Congress provided a basic appropriation of only 
$301.4 million and this was a further reduction in the base of $4.2 million, funds 
for equipment purchases were again reduced by $300,000 and $800,000 was allo- 
cated to the States. 

Mr. Focarry. The next item is “Increase in cost due to greater 
normality in operations, $2,165,000.” 

Mr. Goopwin. Here is what is involved: In the time that is allowed 
for performing the different functions that are involved such as claims 
taking, placing people, and so on, we have had to make an arbitrary 
cut in the past few years because we have not had an adequate amount 
of money. That has been reduced. 

What was the reduction ¢ 

Mr. Love. In the final allocation for 1959 we had a reduction of 
5.1 percent. This is the $13 million figure I mentioned before. Now 
we propose a 4.3 percent reduction. 

Mr. Goopwin. We propose to reduce that percentage of the arbi- 
trary cut that we have had applied and work it into our budget, so 
the net effect of this would be to allow a little bit more time on the 
time factors that are involved in taking claims and in interviewing 
people for placement and whatnot. 


PROGRAM DECREASES 


Mr. Focarry. The next items are program decreases. You show 
one of $3,007,000 for workload changes due to improved economic 
outlook. That is less than 1 percent, is it not ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Percentagewise, that does not look so good, does 
it? Isthat right that that is less than 1 percent of the appropriation! 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Love says this is related to base. 

Mr. Love. We made a base allocation predicated on an average 
weekly insured unemployment of 2,204,000 in 1959. The States will 
probably exceed that and there will be some money drawn out. of the 
contingency fund this year. However, the comparison is between 
the base allocation of 2.2 million and the base figured for the 1960 
budget which is 2.1 million, so this $3 million is a reduction for 100,000 
per week in unemployment. 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Focarry. You show a reduction of $9.2 million in your con- 
tingency fund of $24 million that you had available this year. Now 
how much do you anticipate will be used out of the contingency fund? 

Mr. Love. To date, Mr. Chairman, we have used $4,130,000. 

Mr. Focarry. How much do you think will be used by June 30? 

Mr. Goopwrin. The third quarter is the big quarter as far as the 
workload and adjustments are concerned on the contingency fund 
and we do not have an estimate now. 

Do you have any answer to this question, Mr. Love? 

Mr. Love. This would be purely my personal guess. I would guess 
we would use between $10 and $15 million this year based on past 
experience. 
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Mr. Fogarty. You are convinced that the amount you have in the 
contingency fund for 1960 will be sufficient to meet all the amounts 
required by the States? 

Mr. Love. Yes, based on economic conditions that have been fore- 
cast. 

CHANGES IN 1960 BUDGET BY THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Fogarty. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Love. $15 million. 

Mr. Focarry. That was for the contingency fund ? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. What did you ask for, in total, for “Grants to States?” 

Mr. Love. We asked the Bureau of the Budget for $337 million. 

Mr. Fogarty. They cut you about $9 million ¢ 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where was that $9 million cut? 

Mr. Love. The actual cut was $8,316,000, Mr. Chairman. That was 
$100,000 odd for a reduction of 4,000 field audits, about $5 million for 
increases in employment service workloads that we had asked for. 

Mr. Focarry. Supply the details for the record. 

Mr. Love. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


EFFECT OF BUDGET BUREAU ACTION ON THE 1960 BupGet ESTIMATE 


Grants to State for unemployment compensation and employment service 
administration 





Estimate submitted to Budget Bureau_............=_...- see $337, 000, 000 
Aiponnt anproved by: Budmet: DereeG. occ ecannun 328, 684, 000 
GNI 5 ic camdudbueansine Sidiiastarinlaninlaii ciliate nnadtile take dime aaa: 8, 316, 000 
Workload 
rr I rs wae ee —4, 000 —116, 500 
Subtotal—unemployment compensation___.___.____--____- 116, 500 
Mmployment Service workload changes__..-..-__.---__---_.-_-- —4, 979, 100 
Rm nr a ee 
IN 2nd, 1 Se eR ee es —298, 000 
Placements, nonagricultural_____..-.___-___ —570, 000 
Special services to older and physically handicapped workers_-_-_-_ —T7T7, 900 
Services to employers, labor market information, and test develop- 
NONI 5 hice id soiee nS ui E cappaiaiaa eal te aee S ctee e e — 698, 700 
Subtotal, Employment Service__...______- POSE Ss aaa —6, 455, 700 
Local office management and community services__..__._-______-__ —517, 000 
Basminisivative, technical, and liso... .o i i  t —1, 294, 900 
Perm macement on Cole Rise te iia ria dgices ees sie eee ke —1, 294, 900 
Restoration of operations needed to prevent misuse of benefit 
funds ae eed ed Ee etd as a esas ae +1, 416, 000 
ON 6 oo ce Re BO et a nen eit gs Sek erates —53, 000 
"POCK] ROGUBONUE iced cd cdieitnctndntiamatkiokouds deka —8, 316, 000 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS AND FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 








——— 


Program by activities: | 


a 
1, Payments to Federal employees__--.-...--..---------- | $53, 954, 571 | $63,000,000 | $57,000, 000 
2. Payments to ex-servicemen___-_- mie | | 13, 800, 000 70, 000, 000 
3. Payments to Korean veterans_- mika 76, 351, 184 44, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
4, Obligations incurred for programs of other years, net .-.| 4, 776, 932 | ‘ aa 
Total obligations. a | 135, 082, 687 | 120, 800,000 | 135, 000, 000 

Financing: | 

Appropriation available from subsequent year- - —9, 246,932 | —9,246,932 | —9, 246,932 
Appropriation available in prior year -- ‘ 4, 470, 000 9, 246, 932 | 9, 246, 932 
Unobligated balance brought forw: rd | —4, 590, 241 | 5 

Unobligated balance no longer available. ---- 4, 233, 470 | 


New obligational authority --.- 129, 948, 984 120,800,000 | 135, 000, ¢ 0,000 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation _- ....-..--] 181, 200,000 
Transferred (72 Stat. 241) to— | 
“Salaries and expenses,’ Office of the Secretary of | | 


120, 800, 000 135, 000, 000 


Labor.-... ; —59, 111 
‘Salaries and expenses,”’ Office of the Solicitor —R85, 725 | 
“Salaries and expenses,”” Bureau of Labor Standards —37, 000 | | 
“Salaries and expenses,’’ Bureau of Veterans’ Reem- 

ployment Rights__-. — 20, 750 
“Salaries and expenses,’’ Bureau of Apprenticeship | 

and Training -- — 146, 004 | 

‘Salaries and expenses,’’ Bureau of Employment 

Security - —5, 700 

‘Salaries and expens es, Mexican farm labor program, 

Bureau of Employment Security —84, 700 ‘ 
“Salaries and expenses,’’ Bureau of Employees Com- | 

pensation —114, 334 ‘ 
“Salaries and expenses,’’ Bureau of Labor Statistics — 263, 382 “a 
“Salaries and expenses,’’ Women’s Bureau —18, 418 sus 
‘“‘Salaries and expenses,’’ Wage and Hour Division —415, 892 te 

Appropriation (adjusted) -.- 129, 948, 984 120, 800, 000 135, 000, 000 


Object classification 


1958 actual 


1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
| 


— | - $$$ 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 3 ..--| $135, 082, 687 $120, 800, 000 $135, 000, 000 
i 


{ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarty, We will place your prepared statement on unemploy- 
ment compensation for veterans and Federal employees in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, it is estimated that $135 million will be needed in 1960 for 
unemployment compensation payments to ex-servicemen, Korean veterans, and 
Federal employees. This is a decrease of $27 million from the $162 million 
which we had estimated would be required in 1959. 

The 1959 supplemental estimate proposed for later transmission in the Presi- 
dent’s budget is $41,200,000. 

When we made up the estimates for 1959 and 1960 for unemployment com- 
pensation for ex-servicemen we had no experience on which to base the esti- 
mates. As of now we only have benefit payment expenditure reports from the 
States for the period from October 27 to December 31, 1958. It may be neces- 
sary to revise these estimates upward later after we have had more experience. 

Title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, as amended, 
provides for the payment of unemployment compensation to veterans who 
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served in the Armed Forces after June 26, 1950. This program terminates 
on January 31, 1960. As you know, compensation is payable at the uniform 
rate of $26 per week in all States for not to exceed 26 weeks of unemployment. 
Also, if a veteran is entitled to unemployment compensation under any other 
State or Federal law, such compensation must be paid first, and only a supple- 
mental amount to bring the compensation up to $26 for the week is paid under 
this program. If the unemployed veteran has no other entitlement, the entire 
weekly benefit amount of $26 is paid under this program. 

We now estimate that $44 million in benefit payments will be paid to these 
Korean veterans under this program in 1959. Since the program terminates on 
January 31, 1960, it will only be in effect for 7 months in fiscal year 1960. Also, 
certain veterans formerly eligible under this program, and ex-servicemen being 
discharged currently, are eligible for benefits under the new program of unem- 
ployment compensation for ex-servicemen. It is therefore estimated that only 
$8 million will be required in 1960, a reduction of $36 million from estimated 
1959 expenditures. 

The unemployment compensation for veterans program is being replaced by 
the new program for ex-servicemen. In 1960 it is estimated that $70 million 
will be required for the payment of unemployment compensation to ex-service- 
men. This program, which was authorized by Public Law 848 of the 85th 
Congress, was approved on August 28, 1958, and 1960 will be its first full year of 
operation. In 1959 it was in operation for 8 months. This new permanent 
program of unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen is similar in opera- 
tion to the program for civilian employees of the Federal Government. Benefits 
are paid eligible ex-servicemen on the basis of cash and equivalent wages earned 
while serving in the Armed Forces. The benefits are paid in accordance with 
applicable provisions of the State unemployment insurance laws. Ex-service- 
men who entered the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955, and those with 
earlier service whose latest separation from active duty occurs after October 
27, 1958, are eligible for benefits under the provisions of the State unemployment 
insurance laws if they have served at least 90 continuous days and. have been 
separated for reasons other than bad conduct, or under conditions other than 
dishonorable. It is estimated that 177,000 ex-servicemen and Korean veterans 
will file claims for benefits, that the average claimant will claim benefits for 14.1 
weeks, and that the average benefit payment will be $31 a week. 

For the payment of unemployment compensation to Federal employees in 
1960 we are requesting $57 million, a reduction of $6 million from the $63 
million which we now estimate will be required in 1959. _ Under this program 
unemployment benefits are paid to unemployed Federal employees as authorized 
by title XV of the Social Security Act, as amended. This program provides 
unemployment insurance protection for approximately 2.4 million Federal 
employees who are outside the jurisdiction of the State unemployment insurance 
laws. 

Because of improvement in economic conditions in 1960, it is expected that 
there will be a small decrease in the number of claims filed for benefits, and a 
decrease in the number of weeks for which each claimant will file. These 
account for a reduction of $7,800,000 from 1959 costs. However, the average 
weekly benefit rate is expected to increase from $30 in 1959 to $31 in 1960 at a 
cost of $1,800,000. Therefore, the net reduction from 1959 is estimated to be 
$6 million. 

CURRENT BUDGETARY SITUATION 


Mr. Focarry. For unemployment compensation to veterans and 
Federal employees, you had in 1959 for veterans, $56,700,000 and for 
Federal employees, $64,100,000 and you have pending a supplemental 
of $41,200,000, is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Foeartry. Is that for both Federal and veterans ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. That is on all three. 

Mr. Fogarry. It is all combined ? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is all combined as far as the appropriation request 
is concerned. 

a Focarry. The estimated total appropriation for 1959 is $162 
million. 
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Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 
Mr. Foearry. And your request for 1960 is $135 million, which 
shows a reduction of $27 million ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. Are you still standing by that figure today? 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATE 


Mr. Goopwin. Yes, with this explanation, Mr. Chairman: The un- 
employment compensation for ex-servicemen is a new program. We 
have had no experience with this particular kind of pega before 
and therefore we do not have specific experience from which to base 
an estimate. 

Mr. Fogarty. There is not that much difference in the two laws, 

Mr. Goopwin. The unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen 

rogram is on a different base than any program we have administered 
bashers 

Mr. Foearry. This one ties into State law. You know what the 
State laws are. You ought to be able to determine what the average 
payment would be. You must have thai. 

Mr. Goopwtn. We have done the best we can do on it. We think 
that these estimates will be reasonably accurate. 

Mr. Focartry. Did you take into consideration a reduction in the 
Armed Forces when this budget was made up ? 

Mr. Love. We have consulted with the Defense Department on dis- 
charge rates which would be applicable to this program, Mr. Con- 
gressman, 

Mr. Focarry. And the information received from them has been 
transferred into these figures, is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. I do not know whether we are ging to combine these 
two or not. In case we do not, can you tell us what you need for the 
veterans program next year and for the Federal employees? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwrn. $57 million for the Federal employees as compared 
with $63 million for fiscal 1959. Seventy million dollars for ex- 
servicemen as compared with $55 million this year. Unemployment 
Compensation for Veterans is going down to an estimated $8 million 
from a previous $44 million. 

Mr. Focarry. Now that is a reduction of $6 million for Federal 
employees. How did you arrive at that reduction? Does that mean 
that there is going to be a higher number of employees in 1960 than 
we had in 1959? 

Mr. Goopwtn. The estimate provides for a drop in initial claims 
from 202,000 to 195,000, and we estimate that the duration of benefits 
would drop from 11 weeks to 10 weeks. That is offset to some extent 
by an increase of $1 in the average weekly benefit payment. 


REASONS FOR COMBINING APPROPRIATIONS 


From our point of view, Mr. Chairman, we would prefer to have 
the one appropriation which gives us some flexibility if one of these 
programs should happen to be a little less and the other one should 
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happen to be a little higher. If it would not make any difference to 
the committee, it would be better from our point of view to have it 
jn one appropriation. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that the principal reason for merging the pro- 
grams, that it makes it a little easier to transfer funds? 

Mr. Goopwin. This came about really because of what happened 
last year when, in the rush that took place when Congress was adjourn- 
ing, rather than to try to get through an additional appropriation 
for unemployment for ex-servicemen the language was inserted. I 
believe this happened in the Senate / 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. The language was inserted combining them all to- 
gether so that we would have enough money to get through until we 
got up to Congress for a supplemental. That is the way it started. 

Mr. Focarry. All of these payments are compulsory, are they not? 

Mr, Goopwin. Yes. 


FILINGS ANTICIPATED IN 1960 


Mr. Focarry. Have you supplied for the record the number of 
Federal employees and veterans who you estimate will file claims in 
1960 ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. We have a figure on initial claims for each of the 
programs. 

Mr. Focarry. Put those in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Number of Federal employees and veterans who will file claims in 1960 








| 
Persons fil- | Initial 
ing claims claims ! 
Federal employees... --- 109, 200 195, 000 
Ex-servicemen .....- STSEEA 177, 000 | 330, 000 
Korean veterans.......-.. 24, 800 | 35, 000 
Pete. ccc Sdn ad qausunbwmhiocndad sad abbbphal~giide sss bbbhlant) sate 311, 000 560, 000 


1 The number of initial claims is higher than the number of persons filing claims because a person who 
has more than 1 spell of unemployment during the year will file more than 1 initiaial claim. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR RETIRED FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
AND EMPLOYEES ON TERMINAL LEAVE 


Mr. Focarry. Now, Mr. Marshall is away on official business with 
his other committee today, but he has an interest in the question of 
unemployment compensation payments to retired Goernment em- 
ployees and employees on terminal leave. I think there is a pending 
bill to make Federal employees on terminal leave eligible if State 
law permits. Do you have any opinions, one way or the other, on this? 

Mr. Goopwrtn. First, let me say that the way this is handled now 
is this: According to Federal law it is handled by the provisions of 
the State law. This question is controlled by the provisions of the 
State law. On this question, and virtually all other questions of 
eligibility, the State law controls. Now, we believe that that is a 
highly desirable way to handle it under this kind of system. We do 
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not think that the Federal Government ought to set up additional 
eligibility requirements to what the State has. 

Mr. Focarry. Would there be any problem in administering such 
a program ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, there would. It is more difficult to administer, 
You have Federal requirements in addition to what the State requires 
as a matter of eligibility. Now on this question of retirees and 
whether they are eligible for unemployment insurance or not, the 
way it is being handled now in the States which do permit it under 
certain circumstances is to handle Federal employees, Government 
employees, generally in the same way that employees in private or- 
ganizations and business organizations, are handled. The principal 
determination here is whether a person is actually in the labor market 
seeking work, eligible to take a job, and whether the person will take 
a job if offered. Now, virtually all people who voluntarily retire 
are debarred from receiving unemployment insurance until they can 
establish that they are able to work, available for work, and are 
definitely in the labor market. Many persons who reach an auto- 
matic retirement age and are required to retire, are definitely in the 
labor market and definitely seek other employment. There would 
seem to be no reason why they should not seek other employment and 
if they cannot get it, then there would seem to be no reason why they 
should not. be eligib le for unemployment insurance just like indus- 
trial employees who retire from private industry. 

Mr. Focarry. What is your opinion of the pending bill to make 
Federal employees on terminal leave eligible if the State law permits? 

Mr. Goopwtn. I have not seen the bill. We recommended the prin- 
ciple that is involved this last year. I do not know whether we com- 
mented on this bill or not, but we agree with the principle that is 
involved in that piece of legislation. 

Mr. Focarry. Can a person be on terminal leave for 60 days and 
collect if the State law permits? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; if the State law permits. 

Mr. Creperserc. Mr. Chairman, will you yield? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. Do you mean to tell me if an employee of the Fed- 
eral Government or any place else goes on terminal leave prior to re- 
tirement he should draw unemployment compensation? Is that the 
principle you would support ‘ 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the principle that we support is the principle 
that the provisions of the State law should prevail, and they should 
control on those matters and that the Federal or Government em- 
ployee—Federal or State—ought to be treated in the same way as an 
employee of a private industry - under similar circumstances. 

Mr. Creperserc. Are there any States where a man on terminal leave 
can get unemployment compensation 

Mr. Goopwin. On terminal leave ? 

Mr. Crpersere. Yes, on terminal leave. 

Mr. Goopwin. Two-thirds of the States, at least, will disqualify him 
under those circumstances. 

Mr. Ceverserc. I would think that would be a dangerous precedent 
for the U.S. Government to adopt because he will draw his pay for his 
leave. How he could also draw unemployment compensation, I don’t 
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understand. That to me defeats the purpose of unemployment com- 
yensation, which is to take care of you when you are unemployed. 
That is a new theory to me, that you draw unemployment compensa- 
tion under that kind of a circumstance. 

Mr. Goopw1n. There are a good many people that take the position 
that terminal leave has been earned as a part of the employee’s salary 
for past service and that it is due him as a matter of right at the time 
he leaves the Federal service. You get one expression of this in the 
payment by lump sum. 

Mr. Crperserc. In this veterans’ program, how do you handle it? 

Mr. Goopwin. The Federal law as it stands now, does set up a pro- 
hibition on this and prohibits payment of benefits during the period 
of terminal leave. 

Mr. Crepersera. So, in effect, if legislation of this type were adopted, 
we certainly would have to adopt it for the military as well as other 
employees ¢ 

Mr. Goopwrn. I think that is probably right; yes. Not all States 
would pay it. As a matter of fact, probably more than two-thirds of 
them would not pay it if this provision were taken out of the Federal 
law because the State law and the practice would be not to pay it. 

Mr. CreperserG. That is all I have. 


ESTIMATE OF COST 


Mr. Focarry. How much would this amount to in benefit payments, 
this principle of allowing unemployment benefits for people on ter- 
minal leave, including the military ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t think we have an estimate on that. Mr. Mur- 
phy says we are working on an estimate right now. 

Mr. Focarry. What was your estimate last year when you suggested 
this?) There must have been an estimate when you suggested it. 

Mr. Murpny. Last year the House passed such a bill which did 
make provisions for paying, but at that time only Federal employees 
were involved. Since that time the UCX program was instituted, and 
since it precludes such payments, the cost of this current bill under 
consideration would have to include not only the terminal-leave pay- 
ments to Federal employees, but to ex-servicemen, and we do not yet 
have the estimate, but we expect to have an estimate of the cost within 
a short time. 

Mr. Focarry. You do not have any idea at all what it would be? 

Mr. Mureuy. We would rather make the estimate for the record, 
if that is all right. We do not have it completed, but it should be 
completed within 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. Foegarry. All right. Will you see that the committee gets that 
estimate ¢ 

Mr. Murpny. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ESTIMATE OF COST, IF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BENEFITS WERE ALLOWED 
TO FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AND Ex-SERVICEMEN DURING TERMINAL LEAVE 


Based on fiscal year 1960 budget assumptions, the estimated cost to pay 
unemployment compensation benefits to unemployed Federal employees and 
ex-servicemen during terminal leave in fiscal year 1960 is $1,100,000. 
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Mexican Farm Lapor Program 





COMPLIANCE ACTIVITIES 


Program and financing 








| 1958 actual 


1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 














Program by activities: Contract compliance and employer | 
EW ENES COOtEs COMEIIOU) ooo hens cece sccscccccesccunceee oa ener $519, 600 $873, 000 
Financing: New obligational authority. -..............- Plant ddeube’ | 519, 600 ) 878, 000 
New obligational authority: 
IEEE, cn pcadqannst cd ririege padun=sssnncngtesnuneye prbennnncseoun 480, 600 | 873, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay RINE ce taeetie~clatadonenmoaced 39, 000 sipoceccs ne 





Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 











} i 

Total number of permanent positions. -__.............-----..--- Epica eran 58 | 101 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._............-.---..- bE pide cteuaameicoalh 8 | 10 
Average number of all employees- -- cet Denke bails Gddeen SS 64 | 109 
Number of employees at end of year. __-.--.--.-.----------- . oe 65 | 11) 
ee a | > 
Average GS grade and salary_.............---.-..---.- od ccacece] Ae Om len Tee $5, 968 

01 Personal services: 
Permanent pone tl cae natin elect wes eeaeiah dammnaaeaanint as mol $351, 006 | $588, 026 
Positions other than permanent ashen ee ‘ ci cikiens 26, 300 | 35, 000 
STINE DITIONS 65 5. 6b b 5 ce ciein sane ceebtbendlodassesegbecss | 1, 594 | 5, 074 
Total personal services__..........-...---.--- saes aes is 378, 900 628, 100 
cen tnnne eae niet ee eaenininiapees nonikignnn egal ine saab debien 83, 900 | 146, 600 
03 Transportation of things____-_- ee eee See ie 2, 800 6, 100 
04 Communication services_..............---.-.-----.-..- ‘ aaebae | 17, 600 | 29, 600 
05 Rents and utility services__........_- decaiaain sais ae 5, 300 10, 600 
06 Printing and reproduction-_-_............-....--...----- tds dd ebeee 2, 000 3, 000 
a ial eee eieciaidie bak mmcicippyanetnodes | 3, 800 6, 500 
ee eee eee See Node neaeeaet 2, 200 3, 100 
CO). TORUNO sn cdititccscccniena. ace SCC L Midbiokatidaes | 100 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.........-.----------- lean dieu cspias } 22, 600 | 38, 400 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments................--.----------------- liccdeek acetone 400 pe ae 
wens 5. tf fo ie eee ke Sek | "519, 600 1 ~~ 873, 000 

I | i 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 
LL LLLLPBLBLL LLL 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
Piha adtla bagels 














Program by activities: 
1. Determining Mexican labor requirements._...........- $55, 779 | $44, 800 $45, 100 
2. Supplying Mexican labor requirements_._....-.-.....-- 1, 316, 061 1, 284, 100 938, 900 
3. Determining compliance with contract provisions._.... a a I 
i Y GEE on oS oo Sn 22, 506 28, 300 28, 400 
5. Management and administrative services. _..._.......- 241, 590 | 220, 700 221, 500 
RON CIR fis inn anassdvuséudecnpe dah taushideaadh 195, 452 | 102, 100 102, 800 
EE NUNN: ook asco cclobbecnencteee neem 2, 328, 726 | 1, 680, 000 1, 336, 700 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘Farm labor sup- 
ply revolving fund’’: 
MI sn Serwkk Hdekaoca oda bapde cectwdmnbecusabegetiows dautukteek — 1, 550, 000 —1, 336, 700 
Proposed for pay increases _..........-.---.----------|-...-.--------] > 180)000; fac. 2ss2.cl a2 
Unobligated balance no longer available. _.............-.- el eer rere |-------=----- 
New obligational authority. ............................ Sask YOO 2s Sie ot 
New obligational authority: 
Appropriation. _.._. n4% Ge eneiecedeehaenn meee Ie SEE Leverdcousnvanslcanmagansnenen 
Transferred from ‘‘U nemploy ment compensation for vet- 
erans and Federal employees” (72 Stat. 241)........-... OA 700 iss. dite damecdicnld 
BGO IEG (AGTIEOL) . . 5 ov wupacasddenkernmannonns 2, 334, 7! | Sp aeaelatceeiktaidtitaan tae aatd 








Object classification 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 











Total number of permanent positions. _...................-.-- 336 | 261 218 




















Full-time equivalent of all other positions. .................--- 113 43 41 
Average number of all employees. -.--.......----- nbeinitateieiainiadl 400 | 287 242 
Number of employees at end of year. --...........-...-------- 397 | 283 7 
Average GS grade and salary....... wsinivwin. dsm 6.8 $4, 93 , 985 |}6.2 $5,171 | 5.9 $5, 066 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions........................ Kielitvuct $1, 495, 806 | $1, 224, 504 $987, 574 
Positions other than permanent.................-.---- 299, 509 | 100, 200 91, 500 
Other personal services. --.............-.-.-- nite aiid 55, 510 | 47, 806 50, 526 
Total personal services........................-.---- 1,850,915 | 1, 372, 600 | 1, 129, 600 
a iho dab ini scene wets bia ede bb lindids eth ae~ Ska eea ae 221, 075 111, 900 49, 200 
03 Transportation of things... PE ct OP Bs 9, 061 8, 700 | 7, 200 
ee eI WNW MODS on oo cascapcddadecupiousaceutee 67, 616 | 50, 200 | 40, 300 
05 Rents and utility per WioeG 3.6203 zd Leah BS 55 13, 539 | 7, 400 2, 100 
06 Printing and reproduction -.---.........-.-..-------------- 22, 186 | 10, 500 9,.500 
7. . ee EE SOPUNOOE. .. .... n conetnateacseetperntebas 2, 678 | 19, 200 16, 500 
08 Supplies and materials..............--- walakeeent 5 21, 638 | 11, 600 10, 700 
SEL Stk Shen cbc oluds d dackudasccblast«sbdeabiea 5, 866 | 5, 800 5, 700 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions.....................- 84, 057 | 79, 900 | 64, 100 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.-.-........-.....-....--- TN Ton cdusies Bi beectca mend cae 
ie. RE ees GUROUIGIEEN, Us So ce dacuwadubadvcodanencseawecdes 9, 665 | 2, 200 1, 800 
aeeseagteetptitinnel hiipennneeaeninihwelinegsneeedmmenrpin 
Total obligations... _... dnnatinddenakdtecsmedities ttnaniie 2, 328, 726 | 1, 680, 000 1, 336, 700 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focartry. We will place your two statements on the Mexican 
farm labor program in the record at this point. 
(The statements referred to follow :) 


Mr. Chairman, for “Compliance activities, Mexican farm labor program’ we 
are requesting $873,000, an increase of $353,400 over the amount required for 
1959. Of this increase, $350,000 is to provide for the shift of 48 positions from 
the “Salaries and expenses” part of the program, $1,200 is for the postage rate 
increase. and $2,200 is for the extra day of pay in 1960. 

In 1959, the Congress made a separate direct appropriation for this part of 
the program for which funds had been requested in the “Salaries and expenses” 
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appropriation. The purpose of the direct appropriation as stated in the House 
committee report was not to place “employees who are policing the program in the 
position of being dependent upon fees paid by those policed for their salaries,” 

By making this transfer in the estimates, all compliance activities will be 
paid by direct appropriation and carry out fully the intent of the Congress. 

There is a corresponding decrease in positions and funds requested for 1960 
in the “Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor program” request so that in 
the aggregate there is no increase in the number of positions in 1960. 

My statement on the “Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor program,” 
covers the activities of the whole program. 

Mr. Chairman, for the Mexican farm labor program we are asking for the 
same number of positions as we had in 1959. 

However, we are asking for an increase in the “Compliance activities” part 
of the program and a corresponding decrease in the “Salaries and expenses” 
part. The reason for this shift is because in 1959, the Congress made a separate 
direct appropriation for “Compliance activities’ so as not to place “employees 
who are policing the program in the position of being dependent upon fees paid 
by those policed, for their salaries.” 

The compliance function is carried out by a group of field employees called 
foreign labor service representatives. These employees all do two general kinds 
of work: They investigate complaints of workers and they secure adherence to 
the terms of the individual work contract, the International Agreement with 
Mexico and with Public Law 78. Those are compliance functions. The same 
individuals also do work which is classified as facilitating the supplying of 
workers. This work consists of such things as (1) visiting employers and work- 
ers at the place of employment to explain and interpret the terms of the In- 
ternational Agreement with Mexico and the work contract; (2) inspecting hous- 
ing and feeding facilities for workers; and (3) working with local community 
leaders and chambers of commerce to establish community acceptance of the 
program and to set up recreational, educational, and church facilities for the 
workers. 

Because only a part of their work could be classified as compliance work, the 
cost of the foreign labor service representatives was divided between two budget 
activities, one of which was the compliance activity. When the Congress made 
an appropriation from the general funds of the Treasury only for that part of 
the cost which had been requested in the “Compliance activity,” it left the balance 
of the costs for these individuals to be paid by transfer from the farm labor 
supply revolving fund. To carry out fully the intent of the Congress we are 
therefore requesting that all employees performing compliance activities be 
transferred to that appropriation. 

For the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation we are requesting $1,336,700. 
This is a decrease of 43 positions and $350,000 from the amount required for 
fiscal year 1959 because of the shift of these costs to the “Compliance activities” 
appropriation, partially offset by the mandatory increases of $2,700 for postage 
rate change and $4,000 for extra day of work in 1960. 

The appropriation language provides for reimbursement of the full amount for 
the “Salaries and expenses” part of the program from the farm labor supply 
revolving fund. This fund is maintained by fees paid by employers for con- 
tracting Mexican workers. Under the law employers are required to reimburse 
the United States for expenses incurred in an amount not to exceed $15 per 
worker. From August 1, 1948, to January 14, 1959, the fee for contracting 
a worker was $15 and for reconstracting a worker it was $7.50. As you know 
the law does not contemplate the building up of this fund beyond what is needed 
for the expenses of bringing the Mexican workers to this country and returning 
them to Mexico. The balance in the fund on December 31, 1958, was adequate 
for this purpose but was continuing to grow. Therefore, effective January 15, 
1959, the fee for contracting a worker was reduced to $12 and the fee for recon- 
tracting a worker was cut to $6. 

This program is carried out under Public Law 78 as implemented by an 
agreement with Mexico. Foreign workers are required to supplement the 
supply of domestic workers during peak agricultural production periods. These 
workers are needed because the number of domestic agricultural workers has 
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been decreasing over a period of years due to the trend of migration from rural 
to urban areas. é 

When the need for foreign workers in determined, requests for workers are 
transmitted to three migratory stations in Mexico. The workers are recruited 
by the Mexican Government and are instructed to report to the migratory stations 
where they are examined for physical condition, ability to perform farmwork, 
and admissibility under the immigration laws. The workers selected are then 
transported to the appropriate reception center for the area in which they are to 
work. At the reception centers, which are in the United States, these workers 
are screened by the Public Health Service and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service before being contracted to employers. During the past year the 
Public Health Service started giving serology tests to all Mexican workers at the 
reception centers before the beginning of their employment in the United States. 
From the time workers are accepted at the migratory stations to the time they 
are contracted to employers and after their return to the reception center by the 
employer after eompletion of the work contract, Mexican workers are provided 
transportation and medical care by the Department. However, the costs for 
these services are paid from the revolving fund. 

We expect that the number of Mexican workers contracted in 1959 will about 
equal the number for 1958. With more normal production we expect that Ameri- 
ean employers will need 400,000 Mexican workers in fiscal year 1960. Foreign 
workers are brought in only when domestic workers are not available where and 
when needed. If domestic workers become available they are given jobs in 
preference to foreign workers. 

The Department made a vigorous effort to reduce the use of Mexican labor 
in 1958 because of the rise in domestic unemployment. From January to May 
1958, 25,000 fewer Mexicans were contracted than in the same 1957 period. 
However, by the end of the calendar year, because of the alltime record pro- 
duction in agriculture, the number of Mexicans contracted for agricultural work 
reached 432,857 for calendar year 1958, as compared to 436,049 in 1957. Mexican 
workers were employed in only 24 States in 1958, as compared to the 28 States 
where they were employed in the year before. Also, through vigorous recruit- 
ment efforts we were able to make 9,282,300 placements of domestic workers 
in agriculture in 1958, which was an increase of 713,000 from 1957. 

This past year has been an extremely active one. For example, some in- 
tensive work was carried on in the field of wages during the calendar year. The 
Bureau made 43 earning surveys in 18 crops in 17 areas involving 257 associations 
and 345 individuals. A new and more accurate formula for determining pre- 
vailing wages was introduced during the year. Field surveys, in which this 
formula was used, indicated that foreign workers employed at piece rates were 
earning less per hour than the hourly rate of pay for domestic agricultural 
workers in the area. Therefore, the Department has adopted wage policies 
which assure the Mexican worker the opportunity to earn at piece rates, at 
least as much as the rate he would receive by the hour. This policy is designed 
to avoid adverse effect on domestic wage rates. A great deal of work has been 
carried on with committees of employers to promote self-policing with respect 
to wage policies. 

A’ good start has been made in the gathering of accurate information on the 
earnings of agricultural workers but it is a vast area about which no segment 
of Government is well informed. We expect to continue our efforts in this 
field so that we may have the facts on which to base decisions and programs. 
We are working with employers to get improvements in the quality of food 
served Mexican workers during their employment in the United States. We 
have prepared instructions for food preparation and have issued standard menus 
to employers and feeders of Mexican workers. In addition, our field staff has 
been inspecting feeding establishments to see that food is handled properly, 
is wholesome, and is served under sanitary conditions. Continued emphasis 
will be placed on this aspect of the program in 1960 in an attempt to make all 
establishments meet the minimum standards prescribed. 

We have had some success with our efforts to get employer associations to 
do self-policing with reference to proper feeding, housing, and the payment of 
prevailing wage rates. We will continue these efforts during the coming year. 


Mr. Fogarty. For the Mexican farm labor program in 1959 you 
had $2,199,600, and this year you are asking for $2,209,700. 








In your compliance activities item you are asking for $353,400 
more and for you salaries and expenses you are asking for $343,300 
less. 

There is an adjustment between appropriations to make a better 
division between activities of a compliance nature and other activities, 
The justifications indicate that no basic change in work is contem- 
plated. 

HOUSING 


Has the housing situation improved ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; it has continued to improve. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are you having much opposition ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Not as much as we did have. We continue to have 
some and continue to need a vigorous program for inspection. 

Mr. Focarry. Where are the current trouble spots ? 

Mr. Goopwin. During the last year, we put most of our emphasis— 
or as much as we could—on the wage problems, and they continue 
to be our single, biggest area of difficulty, trying to get better wages. 

We have also done a lot this past year on feeding and in getting 
improvements in both the quantity and quality of food which is being 
served to the workers by employers. We made a survey not long ago, 
which indicated that a majority of the leading est: ablishments were 
doing quite well in terms of the quantity and quality, although we 
did have a considerable number where additional improvement. was 
needed. 

Mr. Focarty. Some States are doing a much better job in the hous- 
ing situation than others, are they not ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, in talking about housing now, our minimum 
standards apply across the board in all States. 

Mr. Foearty. Do you allow any of this Mexican labor in areas 
where they do not meet these minimum standards? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; we donot. Some of the States are doing a good 
job. Some of the States are helping out to a considerable extent on 
this program. 

COMPETITION WITH DOMESTIC LABOR 


Mr. Fogarty. What are the safeguards to domestic labor nse 
as the Mexican labor is concerned? Just what are you doing, i 
other words, to see to it that no job is given to Mexican labor on 
domestic labor is available ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. During the past year we were putting emphasis on 
recruitment of domestic workers, and, incidentally, in that connection 
we increased the number of placements of domestic workers by about 
700,000. We decreased the number of Mexicans that were placed by 
about 4,000 but the important thing is that the total needs of agriculture 
were way up this year, and we placed 700,000 more domestic workers 
than last year. So if we had not put this emphasis on the placement 
of domestic workers, it would have required a great many more foreign 
workers than we actually used. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are you satisfied with the safeguards that you have 
today ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. What do you think ought to be done? 
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MINIMUM WAGE 


Mr. Goopwin. We are continuing to work on them in trying to 
improve them, principally on wages and earnings. This is the key. 
The Secretary’s proposal on minimum wages, if it should go into 
effect, would be a very important point in terms of this problem. 

Mr. Focarry. How would it affect this problem? Of course, you 
do not know specifically what he is going to recommend as a minimum 
wage ? 

Mr. Goopw1Nn. No; we do not know what he is going to recommend, 
but we assume it would be high enough so that it would raise wages in 
some of these extremely low wage areas. 

Mr. Focarry. Where are your low-wage areas? Down around the 
Rio Grande ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I would say the lowest areas are along the border in 
Texas and New Mexico. Also, wages are comparatively low in Louis- 
jana, Arkansas, and Mississippi. These are the areas where wages are 
down below 50 cents an hour in some cases. 

Mr. Focarty. Just how low do they go? 

Mr. Gooowtn. The worst. situation we run into, Mr. Chairman, has 
been where the piece rates have been paid, and you have to express it 
in terms of earnings, in order to have any meaning at all. When we 
made a survey last spring or summer, in the lower valley of Texas, 
the earnings at that time were down to 34 cents an hour. 

Now, on an across-the-board basis, I think that is the lowest figure 
I have seen or heard about in the last year. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the highest ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Incidentally, a few years ago, we had some below 
that. 

The highest piecework earnings were in California, and the North- 
west, where they have been up in the neighborhood of $1 an hour. On 
some crops in some areas they have been higher than that. They have 
been as high as $1.40. 

SKIPS 


Mr. Focarry. How many “skips” have you had during the last 
year ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Do you have a figure on that ? 

Mr. Larry. I think it runs about 6 percent. 

Mr. Goopwin. Six percent. 

Mr. Focarry. How does that compare with 1956, 1957, and 1958? 

Mr. Lari. It is around that figure. We have a little difficulty 
with that figure because many of them do go back to Mexico. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there not some provision where the employer is 
made responsible ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, there is. 

Mr. Fogarty. Six percent is a pretty high figure. Is the law used 
in this respect ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. It is, if they remain illegally in the country, but 
most do not. A very large percentage of that 6 percent go back on 
their own. They just pick up and leave. They do not go through 
the formal channels to get back into Mexico. 

Mr. Fogarty. Even if 75. percent of these skips went back, that 
would still leave 5,000 or 6,000 in this country every year. 

Mr. Goopwtn. It probably would not be that many. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Do you think that is worth looking into? 

Mr. Goopwin. W ell, the Immigration Service does. This is part 
of their responsibility. Once they are illegally in this country the 
Immigration Service has a regular, well- planned program for picking 
them up and returning them to Mexico. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there not somew ay that we could help prevent this, 

rather than wait until it happens, and then leave the responsibility 
to the Immigration Service ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We do ev verything we can. 

Mr. Fogarty. Tell me what the employer's responsibility is for 
skips. What does the employer have to do? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the first thing—and one of the most important 
things, I think, is, he has to pay for returning them, whether the 
worker ac tually returns or not. The employer has nothing to gain 
naturally if the worker skips. 

One of the criticisms used to be, in connection with the wetback 
situation, the fellow would come in and work a while and then the 
employer would send them back to Mexico without paying him all 
of his wages. This happened to be one of the abuses under that 
system. 

Mr. Foearty. Is that the only penalty that he has to pay? Do you 
not have some employers that have a history of more skips than others? 
You must, by this time, have some records of that. 

Mr. Goopwrn. The biggest problem we have on this is that in some 
of those areas close to the border, where the Mexicans live fairly 
close to the border, they just pick up and go home. This kind of 
situation accounts for a good part of the skips. There are limits to 
what you can ask the employer to do. We do not want to institute 
slavery. We do not want them to go at these workers with guns. 
That is not what they are supposed to do. They are supposed to ‘keep 
track of them and report immediately to the Immigration Service 
if any of them skip. We do not want to institute practices of the 
type that would label this as forced labor. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many years has this legislation been in effect 
now ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Since 1951, 8 years. 

Mr. Focarry. How many skips, during that 8 years, do you think 
are still in the country ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. I really do not know, sir. The Immigration Service 
may have an estimate on that. 

Mr. Larry. I cannot recall the exact figures, but a few years ago 
they returned over a million across the border, voluntary returnees 
and deportations. 

Mr. Focarry. That was on the big drive, was it not, on the wetback 
situation ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. I am talking about this 6 percent per year under the 
Mexican farm labor program. 

Mr. Larin. I was going to say it was way down below that figure. 
Tilegal workers are not a factor in the farm labor force any more; 
there are probably as many in industry as there are in agriculture 
right now. 
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Mr. Focartry. You said about 6 percent a year had skipped. If 75 
percent of them go back, that is still 6,000 a year that stay in this 
country. What happens to those 6,000 ? 

Mr. Goopwin. A lot of them are picked up relatively soon by the 
Immigration Service and taken back in their regular program. 

Mr. Foearry. I assumed that most of those that are picked up are 
in that 75 percent that get back. 

Mr. Goopwin. No. They go back on their own. When they get 
into the 6 percent figure, then they are counted in this country as 
illegals and the Immigr ation Service goes after them. 

Mr. Focarry. W ell, will you furnish for the record some answer 
from the Immigration Service as to what they have been able to do in 
this particular rarea? See if they have a record of sections of the 
country that have more skips than others, and are there any particular 
employers that have a record of unusually high numbers of skips in 
the last 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Goopwtn. I want to check those figures, Mr. Chairman, but I 
am almost certain, from what I have seen from time to time, there 
would be a larger concentration in the areas along the border, where 
the men decide they want to go home. They may even be within walk- 
ing distance of their home ‘and just pick up and go. 

(T he material referred to follows:) 


We consider any Mexican national contracted to an employer in this country 
for agricultural work and not returned to Mexico through a reception center 
to be a “skip.” At the end of each year the reception center records are checked 
to determine those workers, no longer contracted to an American employer, for 
whom no record of return to Mexico is on file in the reception center. This list 
is then sent to the Immigration and Naturalization Service for review. Many 
workers simply bypass the center and turn in their identification cards at border 
points on their return. The last employer of the Mexican agricultural worker is 
then assessed the normal cost to the employer of returning other workers from 
the place of employment to the reception center. 

During fiscal yar 1958, employers were assessed for 17,658 workers, 3.9 per- 
cent of the workers contracted and recontracted. The employer is required to 
pay the assessment and then has 6 months in which to submit proof that the 
worker has returned to Mexico at no cost to the Government. Many employers, 
especially those in the border areas, find it more economical to pay the assess- 
ment than to try to establish proof that the worker has been returned to Mexico. 
The actual number is probably much lower than the number for which employ- 
ers had been assessed. The percentage of “skips’’ varies greatly by area and type 
of crop. In the border areas the percentage of “skips” was about 10.2 percent 
while away from the border areas it was only about 0.2 percent. 

The number of “skips” is showing a downward trend, from 32,091 in fiscal 
year 1955 to 17,658 in fiscal year 1958. 

The following tables show the number of “skips” for whom employers have 
been assessed by center of entry and a sample of area of employment during 
fiscal year 1958. 


Center: Number 
UNS, TOM ao oe a Scare eine ee ee Se OG a 7, 392 
Eagle Pass, Tex Ds en ee cataracts Sasa caus eee eee ees a ee 1, 989 
PRT 5 ee a ee dt ee 3, 446 
rmoweies, Avis... cto Di ee CEOS SCs Bambee te! 875 
men Cultivo, Calife: oti ease ute a a Teel. 4, 456 

PE ab ng iacelshpiosph i paeseganied mits guna ca = MRE cee ge On eae 17, 658 
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Cee ea ia 
Location of work Number Number ; Percentage 
contracted of “skips” 


of “skips” 











Colorado, ee Montana, and Nebraska_.........-.--- 9, 076 16 0.2 
Lower Rio Grande V an BM Sb bike ba Eetnbies 3465 32, 709 3, 802 11.6 
enn nein nine dienarengensen asin — 3, 733 | 27 7 
MI eck dL). 2.2.1 iousekeh cediokarseieec~ snes 1, 348 50 | 37 
I os een etersenaannaeanl 15, 864 | 1, 150 | 7.2 
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The following tables indicate some of the activity of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service: 


U.S. IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE REPORTS 























TABLE I 
Deportation | Deportation 
| of all aliens | to Mexico 
Fiscal year: | 
1956. _ _- a ae es hide pen ceckis deeeceel amma sealed 7, 297 | 4, 350 
1957 eae — eat 2 re J 5 AES ; 5, 082 | 2, 030 
SG « htt hds b= eee ts ks bab She cedahcacn berbabhbedoahbces auc aebdcce 7, 142 | 3, 246 
TABLE 2 
Apprehen- Apprehen- 
sions, all | _ sions of 
| aliens | Mexicans 
— a —- _ ~ - _— - - - —$—$—_$_—_ — -_— -— J - ——-——— 
Fiscal year 
re ae a , aeaihe aoe sil carte eas ciiatatid ‘ 87, 696 | 72, 442 
MN gh oe to. brea ee teu aa Micais ae ase pane 59, 918 | 44, 451 
1958 Pie dcthicehat bobibliontidestdeidthicnds cals b bbdedht booties cbs dee Shae tt 53, 474 | 37, 242 


Note.—Difference between apprehensions and deportations: Number deported represent the number 
of persons against whom formal deportation proceedings were instituted. Most persons apprehended return 
to Mexico or their native land without formal process of deportation. 





Occupational classification of aliens apprehended in table 2 
hes woes — $$ 
Fiscal year Total ! Agriculture | Trades and Other 
crafts 
ats kener eae th ihcne dain in ean ina eerd 11, 953 | 6, 457 44, 215 
1957 o 7, 595 | 3, 783 27, 444 
Sina 6oscigavce st okeciains«tibicaseanheceeesn 6, 310 3, 756 22, 490 





! Classification of aliens apprehended by border patrol only. 
HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Mr. Focarry. Now, you have 15 people in Washington on your 
compliance activities. Why do you need that many people in 
Washington ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Johnson could talk to that. 

Mr. Jounson. In the compliance program we have a supervisory 
staff for handling the program. We do checking out in the field, fol- 
lowing up on investigations. We also have a clerical supporting 
staff in those activities. 

Mr. Focarty. You have 10 professional and five clerical. 

Give us a statement for the record regarding the number of people 
you have in Washington under each of these appropriations, what 
their responsibilities are and why they are needed here. 
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Mr. Goopwin. All right. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


DUTIES OF HEADQUARTERS STAFF WORKING ON COMPLIANCE ACTIVITIES 


Employees working on compliance activities are concerned with determining 
whether the employment of Mexican nationals has an adverse effect on wages 
and working conditions of domestic workers similarly employed arid are re- 
sponsible for determining adherence to the terms and conditions of the inter- 
national agreement with Mexico, the standard work contract, and the standards 
of the Department governing the operation of the program. 

The employment of Mexican workers is not approved unless it has been de- 
termined that there will be no depressing effect upon the wages, work opportuni- 
ties, and working conditions of domestic workers. Detailed analyses of wage 
rates and earnings, trends in employment and wages, and other economic factors 
must be made to determine what effect, if any, the employment of Mexican 
workers is causing upon the domestic labor market. The four professional 
employees working in this area make these analyses, give direction and technical 
assistance to compliance staff in conducting wage surveys and provide technical 
assistanc to the State in wage finding operations, and review wage findings made 
for accuracy and adequacy. Official wage determinations are issued from the 
headquarters office. 

The other five professional employees are charged with supervisory responsi- 
bility over the compliance field staff and with the development of departmental 
standards on feeding, menus, and housing, as well as with the development of 
operating procedures for carrying out the compliance program. They make 
periodic visits to the regions where Mexican nationals are employed ot evaluate 
staff performance, provide assistance where needed, and coordinate the activi- 
ties of the various regional compliance personnel. 


DUTIES OF THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF WORKING ON THE MEXICAN FARM LABOR 
PROGRAM 


The headquarters staff of the Mexican farm labor program consists of 38 
employees, 19 professional and 19 clerical. These employees work in the following 
areas: 

1. Six employees, four professional and two clerical are responsible for (1) 
determining that available domestic workers are offered job opportunities in 
agriculture before any foreign workers are brought into an area; (2) deter- 
mining the number of Mexican agricultural workers needed in a given labor 
market area at a given time to supplement available domestic workers: (3) 
setting area ceilings: (4) maintaining controls to insure that ceilings are not 
exceeded: (5) establishing procedures for use in analyzing farm labor require- 
ments: (6) providing technical materials to the States; and (7) developing new 
analytical techniques for farm labor market analysis. 

2. Three employees, two professionals and one clerical, are responsible for 
supervising and controlling the operation of the five reception centers and three 
migratory stations. This includes contract negotiation with domestic and 
Mexican companies covering the feeding and transportation of Mexican nationals 
and maintenance, construction, and repairs to the physical facilities. 

3. Four employees, two professional and two clerical, are responsible for pro- 
viding farm labor market information and program operating statistics from an 
analysis of farm employment, wages, labor requirements and labor supply reports 
received from the State agencies and from the regional offices of the Bureau. 
in addition to the current information made available throughout the year, 
these employees also prepare an annual report analyzing the concentration of 
seasonal farmworkers, migrants, and foreign workers by area and by crop 
activity for program evaluation purposes. They also analyze trends in foreign 
agricultural employment in relation to domestic agricultural employment in 
individual areas for purposes of evaluating the impact of employment of foreign 
workers on domestic employment opportunities. 

4. Twenty-five employees, 10 professional and 15 clerical, work on the overall 
supervision, direction, and servicing of the program including the farm labor 
supply revolving fund. Ten of these 25 employees, 2 professional and 8 clerical, 
carry out the housekeeping functions of the program budget, personnel, payroll, 
procurement, voucher audits, printing and duplicating, and property control. 
The remaining employees, eight professional and seven clerical, provide program 
supervision and direction. development of procedures and operating instructions, 
and carry on negotiations with representatives of the Mexican Government. 
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ACTION OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ON 1960 BUDGET 





Mr. Foearry. I did not ask you, concerning the unemployment com- 
pensation for veterans and Federal employees, what you asked the 
Bureau of the Budget for. 

Mr. Love. We asked the Bureau of the Budget for $135 million 
and got it. 

Mr. Foearry. How about on the Mexican labor program ¢ 

Mr. Love. We asked the Bureau of the Budget for, including com- 
pliance, $2,564,400. 

Mr. Focarry. How was that divided between compliance and sal- 
aries and expenses ? 

Mr. Love. $1,336,700 for salaries and expenses and the balance of 
$1,227,700 was for compliance activities. 

Mr. Fogarty. They cut you $350,000 in compliance. That is quite 
a sizable cut, isn’t it? Give us a statement showing the number of 
positions you asked the Bureau of the Budget for and what you would 
ace omplish if you had received them. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Effect of Budget Bureau action on the 1960 budaet estimate 





Compliance activities | Positions Amount 
ae iaieaae ’ . . - | | domed 
Request to Bureau of the Budget beD 149 $1, 227, 700 
Amount approved by Bureau of the Budget : 101 | 873, 000 

i 


A ian a saiabe : ; 48 | "854, 700 





These 48 positions, 8 headquarters and 40 field, were to strengthen the pro- 
gram of enforcing the terms and conditions of the standard work contract, the 
international agreement with Mexico, and the standards of the Department goy- 
erning the employment of Mexican workers, and to provide assistance to workers 
and employers through explaining the rights and duties of each under the contract 
and the international agreement. 

If there had been no reduction in positions requested, we would have expected 
to make 13,000 more housing inspections, 20,000 more contract terminations at 
the site of employment, 8,000 more payroll audits, 400 more feeding installation 
inspections. These employees would also be working on job preference for do- 
mestie agricultural workers, analyzing payrolls to determine adverse effect on 
domestic workers, provide technical assistance in making wage surveys, evaluate 
program effectiveness in the field, and determine that policies are uniformly 
carried out in all regions. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Denton. Now, I have just two things: 

You have supplemental appropriations requested here of almost $42 
million and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
requests of $250 million. Now, I realize that the erroneous estimates 
on the employment situation were responsible for a good deal of yours 
last year, but we run into this difficulty that they come in with the 
original appropriation, and then you come in with supplements and 
supplements and supplements, and in reality these supplemental ap- 
propriations make it is a very unbalanced budget. 

This year the executive branch is asking for some $8 billion in sup- 
plements, and they show that next year we are only going to ask for 
$100 million in supplements. 
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Is there any reason why you think we would not have as many sup- 
plements next year as this year ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. First, I can say on our supplements for this year, 
they are tied principally to actions which took place too late last 
year to get appropriation consideration by the Congress before it 
adjourned. 

One of them had to do with the pay raise, the $577,000, and then 
the other one had to do with the administration of unemployment 
compensation for ex-servicemen, which passed in August of last year, 
right at the end of the congressional session. i 

Mr. Denton. You say we did not pass the unemployment insurance 
for veterans until last year? 

Mr. Goopwin. For ex-servicemen. This replaces the omen pongan, 
unemployment compensation for veterans. That is scheduled to go 
out on January 31, 1960, 

In August last year the Congress passed the unemployment com- 
pensation for ex-servicemen bill, which will take the place of that. 

Our supplemental has in it additional money for benefits and some 
money for the administration of that program, plus the pay raise 
item. That is what it has in it. 


MEXICAN V2RSUS DOMESTIC LABOR 


Mr. Denton. I am very glad that you have secured the employment 
of more Americans in the field, and that you are doing away with the 
Mexican labor. It just seems incongruous to me to have almost 5 mil- 
lion people unemployed and then we have to go outside of the country 
to bring in labor, and that is an expense to the Government. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we are continuing to put emphasis on that pro- 
gram this coming year, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Denton. What would they do for labor if we repealed this 
law ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I think some supplemental labor is pretty 
badly needed, because a lot of this work is for comparatively short 
periods of time. The average length of time those Mexican workers 
are in the country is about 3 months. Even though a worker who is 
located in Arkansas, we will say, may be employed only part time, 
and may be on a pretty low standard of living, it is hard to get them 
from Arkansas to southern California, or from Arkansas to Arizona, 
for that period of time. 

Mr. Denton. Why is it harder to take them from Arkansas to Cali- 
fornia than it is from Monterey, Mexico. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we do not take them from Monterey. We get 
them from the western section of Mexico. They are closer. If we 
had authority to require the payment of transportation for domestic 
workers so that the employer would pay the transportation from 
Arkansas to California, for instance, that would make quite a 
difference. 

Mr. Denton. Did you ever recommend legislation along that line? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, we did. There was quite a fight that took place 
in the Senate in 1953, I believe. It was known as the Douglas 
amendment. It was put in at our suggestion and request and it was 
knocked out on the floor of the Senate. 
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Mr. Denton. Of course, 1953 is a little bit different than 1959 
where we have had the greatest unemployment since the war, [I 
would think you would get a lot further with your recommendation 
at this time. 

Mr. Goopwin. In this connection, Mr. Congressman, what the See- 
retary of Labor said the last time Public Law 78 was extended was 
this: He was asked by many of the growers to go along with a 
permanent extension of the law, and he took the position that the did 
not want to recommend that. He recommended it be extended for 
2 years, and at the same time said he would make an intensive study 
of the problem in that period of time to determine whether additional 
safeguards need to go into a new law. 

He pointed out that in the interim we would be trying to do every- 
thing we could.through administrative action. 

This is the sort of thing I have referred to several times here 
today—the program we have had in trying to get some improvement 
in the wage situation, the housing situation, “and other things. 

The Secretary, in effect, said that if he could not eliminate the 
undesirable conditions, if he could not eliminate the adverse effects 
upon the wages and working conditions of domestic workers through 
changes made administratively, that he would consider coming in 
with recommendations for changes in the law when the present law 
expired. 

Mr. Denton. That is all the questions that I wanted to ask. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Cederberg? 

Mr. Crperperc. Are we not faced with this fact, that if it were 
not for this program, a good deal of the crops of the country could 
not be harvested ? 

Mr. Goopwry. That is true, I think, with the conditions we have 
now. 

Mr. CeprrserGc. I sympathize with this situation and we do desire 
to have our own domestic people, who are unemployed, to share as 
much as possible in this opportunity that is available but there are 
some practical problems that arise with this. 

I recall last year there was some mixup in the arrival of Mexican 
nationals to handle some of the pickles in my part of Michigan, and 
the pickle growers went on the radio, television, newspapers and every- 
thing else, in an emergency situation, to try to get people to come and 
pick “these pickles and they could not get much. help. Only a few re- 
sponded. 

So it is not entirely possible to have our domestic people go in and 
do this job. 

Another thing, if a man is on unemployment compensation, and he 
takes one of these jobs he immediately would be off of unemployment 
compensation. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Goopwrn. That is right. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. So you see, as long as we have these ee that 
are drawing unemployment compensation, and certainly I do not 
blame them at all, rather than go to work in these particular areas, 
they would prefer to stay on their unemployment compensation—if I 
were in their position, I would, too. 

Mr. Goopwtn. One reason for that is this: If they remove them- 
selves from the area of their industrial unemployment, they may miss 
a chance to get back to work. 
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Mr. Ceperserc. That is right. But not only that, even if they are 
jn their area of domestic unemployment, if they take another posi- 
tion they are no longer eligible fo or unemployment compensation. Is 
that not right? 

Mr. Goopw1n. That is right—and the wages for agriculture are be- 
low that for the industrial workers. 

Mr. Creperserc. It would probably cost him money. 

Mr. Goopwrn. It might. 

Mr. Creperserc. I mean, the idea of trying to replace the Mexican 
nationals with people unemployed in the States here is an ideal situ- 
ation, but not too practical. 

Mr. Goopwin. There is a lot about it that you cannot get done, I 
will say that. We did get some of it done last year. 

Mr. Creperserc. That is all. 

Mr. Focarry. If there is nothing else you want to add, we thank 
you very much. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 19, 1959. 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM McCAULEY, DIRECTOR 

LEROY T. MINOR, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

THOMAS A. TINSLEY, ASSISTANT DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FECA 

RICHARD D. EVANS, BUDGET OFFICER 

THEODORE M. SCHWARTZ, CHAIRMAN, EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSA- 
TION APPEALS BOARD 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program hy activities 
1. Disposition of compensation claims: 


a) Federal employees $1, 925, 475 $1, 969, 743 | $1, 981, 325 

») Longshoremen and harbor workers 701, 657 780, 287 | 784, 791 

c) Executive direction and management services. 145, 134 | 160, 079 | 161, 059 

Administration of War Claims Act 67, 106 50, 491 | 50, 825 

2. Appeals from determination of Federal employee claims 112, 892 | 107, 000 | 102, 000 
3. Administration of longshoremen’s rehabilitation pro- | 

gram 46, 271 51, 500 | 51, 700 
4. 1959 program obligated in 1958 7, 280 —7, 280 | 

Total obligations 3, 005, 815 3, 111, 820 | 3, 131, 700 
Financing 
1959 appropriation available in 1958_ . —7, 280 | 7, 280 | 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources | 

50 U.S.C. App. 2012; 33 U.S.C. 906) —46, 271 | —51, 500 | —5l, 700 
Unobligated balance no longer available 70 | | 

New obligational authority - . 2, 952, 334 3, 067, 600 3, 080, 000 


New obligational authority 


Appropriation. 2, 838, 000 2, 810, 600 3, 080, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Unemployment compensation for vet- 
‘rans and Federal employees,” Bureau of Employment 
Security (72 Stat. 243) 114, 334 
Appropriation (adjusted | 2,952, 334 2, 810, 600 3, 080, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases | 257, 000 


————— eee 
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Object classification 





LL . 


| 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


| 

Total number of permanent positions. -..- 462 466 | 465 

Average number of all employees 441 454 | 454 

Number of employees at end of year cabana mlb 463 | 460 | 460 

Average GS grade and salary ais de 6.2 $4,864 | 6.2 $5,404 | 6.2 $5, 403 
Personal service obligations: iia 
Permanent positions_.........-.- J Sa cecae $2, 251, 093 $2, 452, 279 $2, 451, 681 

Other personal services : , ‘ 5 150, 251 142, 494 152, 234 

Total personal service obligations - —- ‘ 5 . ‘ 2, 401, 344 2, 594, 773 2, 603, 915 

Direct obligations: rae 

01 Personal services : _ 2, 365, 341 2, 554, 643 | 2, 563, 630 

02 Travel a ‘ ; 97, 621 99, 000 99, 000 

03 Transportation of things at ; 17, 139 | 6, 000 6, 000 

04 Communication services ’ ; os 78, 769 70, 395 77, 750 

05 Rents and utility services 7,774 17, 700 | 17, 700 

06 Printing and reproduction 6, 355 51, 300 46, 800 

07 Other contractual services 62, 104 7, 285 47, 285 

Services performed by other agencies 29, 638 14, 600 14, 600 

08 Supplies and materials 36, O92 30, 450 30, 450 

09 Equipment 1, 957 18, 600 18, 600 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 135, 994 155, 897 156, 455 

13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 1, 466 : a 

15 Taxes and assessments 2,015 1, 730 1, 730 
1959 program obligated in 1958 7, 280 a fe 
Total direct obligations : 2, 959, 544 3, 060, 320 3, 080, 000 

Reimbursable obligations: 

01 Personal services 36, 003 40, 130 40, 285 

02 Travel 503 7, 000 7, 000 

04 Communication services 350 350 395 

07 Other contractual service 150 166 166 
Services performed by other agencies 450 450 450 

08 Supplies and materials ‘ med 307 400 400 

09 Equipment 1, 249 400) 400) 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_.._.____- 2, 259 2, 604 | 2, 604 
Total reimbursable obligations 46, 271 51, 500 | 51, 700 

Total obligation 3, 005, 815 3, 111, 820 | 3, 131, 700 


Mr. Fogarty. We have now before us the Director of the 


Employees’ Conpensation. 
ment, whichever you prefer. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Sureau of 


You may summarize or read your state- 


Mr. McCautey. If it will conserve the time of the committee I will 
refer to the high points and submit the statement for the record. 
Mr. Foearty. Very well. It will be placed in the record and you 


may proceed. 


(Mr. McCauley’s prepared statement follows :) 


The 1960 budget proposes an appropriation of $3,080,000 for the administrative 
This sum includes $102,000 
for the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board, thus leaving $2,978,000 for the 
operation of programs under the jurisdiction of the Bureau. 


expenses of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. 


direct appropriation the 


men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
beneficiaries of that act. 


for 


CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION 


estimate proposes to authorize the 


In addition to this 
sSureau to use not 
to exceed $51,700 from the special fund created by section 44 of the Longshore- 
rehabilitation 


services to 


The estimate for 1960 includes an increase of $17,400 in the administrative 


funds for the Bureau after adjustment in the 1959 appropriation, made necessary 
by changes in salary costs authorized by Public Laws 85-422 and 85-462. This 
small increase covers the cost of increased postal rates and 1 extra day of pay in 
1960. 
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BUREAU PROGRAMS 


The Bureau is engaged exclusively in administering Federal legislation au- 
thorizing workmen’s compensation protection or similar benefits for some 3 
million employees in public and private employment. Under the program for 
public employment which is based on the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act, benefits are provided directly by the United States. Basic legislation for 
the program for private employment is the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Act under which the employer provides compensation benefits under the 
supervision of the Bureau. 

The only changes occurring during 1958 were an expansion of coverage under 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act to include additional 
employments. This act was made applicable to (1) civilian employees of non- 
appropriated-fund instrumentalities of the Department of Defense (post ex- 
changes, motion picture service, etc.) by the act of July 18, 1958 (2) employees 
of certain contractors on projects outside the United States financed and ap- 
proved under the Mutual Security Act of 1954, by the act of June 30, 1958, and 
(3) persons employed outside the United States in providing welfare or 
similar services for the Armed Forces (Red Cross, USO, ete.) by the act of 
August 8, 1958. 

Coverage for employments at defense bases and on public works outside the 
United States under the act of August 16, 1941, was revised to include coverage 
for noncitizen employees and permanent coverage was authorized for detention, 
disability and death resulting from war hazards in covered employments outside 
the United States, by the act of August 8, 1958, 

These programs will be discussed separately. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT PROGRAM 


This program covers all civilian employees in the service of the United States 
and certain other groups to which it has been extended from time to time. The 
latter includes employees of the government of the District of Columbia (except 
police and firemen), members of the Civilian Air Patrol and members of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps while in training at camps or on cruises. Prior 
to January 1, 1957, it was applicable in time of peace to members of the Reserve 
of the Armed Forces while on active or training duty. It was also applicable 
under certain limitations to a number of discontinued programs operated as 
emergency measures by the Federal Government. Many cases arising out of 
the latter employments remain on the compensation rolls and must be serviced. 

The appropriation estimate for this program during 1960 is based on coverage 
for 2,340,000 employees and the receipt of 98,000 new injury reports from such 
employment. This is the same injury caseload estimated for the current year. 
It also covers the cost of continued servicing of claims and payment of benefits 
in 19,500 cases estimated to be carried over from prior years and in which addi- 
tional benefits will be payable. 

Approximately two-thirds of the operating expense of the Bureau is expended 
for this program. The estimate for 1960 provides for an increase of only $11,582 
for this program to cover the increased cost of postage and an extra day of pay 
in that year. 

No changes are contemplated for 1960 in the procedure for administering 
this law other than continued efforts to improve administrative practices within 
the Bureau. These operations which are now two-thirds decentralized show 
continued overall improvement in the time required for the adjudication of 
claims. The record for the 6-month period ended June 30, 1958, shows that in 
80 percent of all new disability claims adjudicated by the Bureau during that 
period, the initial installment of compensation was paid within 3 weeks from 
the receipt of the claim. 

Particular attention has been given to the development of suitable procedures 
and control for the operations decentralized to four district offices of the Bureau 
in the field. Detailed procedure manuals have been prepared for the guidance 
of the field staff and audit controls have been developed for the inspection and 
review of adjudications made in the local offices. It is important that appro- 
priate controls be established to insure uniformity of practices in the several 
offices and full compliance with statutory requirements and Bureau policy in the 
adjudication of claims. 

Further progress has been made in the program for rehabilitation of perma- 
nently disabled compensation beneficiaries. During the calendar year 1958 the 
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Bureau staff, in cooperation with State rehabilitation offices, arranged vocational 
training programs for 130 compensation beneficiaries. Training was completed 
in 69 cases, and in 48 such cases the employee was placed in gainful employment. 

The major cost of this program is for benefits payable to or on account of dis- 
abled employees and dependents of those killed while in the performance of 
duty. Such benefits are payable from the employees’ compensation fund which 
is shown under a separate heading. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ ACT PROGRAM 


As previously indicated, liability for the payment of compensation benefits 
under this program rests upon the employer who must insure his liability with 
an authorized insurance carrier or qualify as a self-insurer. Under this pro- 
gram, workmen’s compensation protection is provided for (1) longshoremen and 
ship-repairmen while in maritime employment on the navigable waters of the 
United States, (2) employees in private enterprise in the District of Columbia, 
(3) employees of Government contractors outside the continental United States, 
(4) employees erigaged in work on the Outer Continental Shelf, (5) civilian em- 
ployees of post exchanges and other nonappropriated fund activities of the De 
partment of Defense, (6) employees of the Red Cross, U.S.O., and other organi- 
zations while employed outside the United States in providing welfare and 
similar services for the Armed Forces, and (7) employees of certain contractors 
outside the United States under contracts financed and approved under the 
Mutual Security Act. 

The employments noted under 5, 6, and 7 were brought under this program by 
legislation enacted at the past session of the Congress. Reliable information js 
not available at this time concerning the probable number of employees covered 
under this new legislation Incomplete reports indicate that approximately 
40,000 employees are employed by nonappropriated fund activities and that 2,500 
compensation cases may be expected from such employments. 

The only expense to the Federal Government for this program is the cost of 
administering the law. This cost amounting to $784,791 represents 26 percent of 
the administrative appropriation for the Bureau. No increase is proposed for 
this program in 1960 except for the added cost resulting from the increase in 
postal rates and for one additional day of pay. This amounts to $4,504. 

The added work resulting from new legislation will be handled through the 
13 district offices in the field established originally for administration of the law 
for maritime employments. Since these offices are located in port cities some 
adjustment in operating practices may be required to service cases arising out 
of the nonappropriated fund activities which are scattered over a wide geo- 
graphic area. If this employment should cause a substantial increase in the 
number of formal hearings in controverted cases, it may become necessary to re 
quest an increase in funds for additions to the present staff to handle the work. 

The cost of administering this law for employments in the District of Colum- 
bia is paid by funds received by transfer from the government of the District 
of Columbia for this purpose. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


The sum of $161,059 is proposed for this purpose. This represents the cost of 
overall direction of the Bureau programs and general administrative manage- 
ment services. The amount requested is substantially the same as for the cur- 
rent year and represents about 5 percent of the administrative appropriation. 


LONGSHOREMEN’'S REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


The estimates of appropriations for the Bureau include an authorization to 
use $51,700 from the trust fund created by section 44 of the Longshoremen’s 
Compensatoin Act for rehabilitation services to permanently disabled bene- 
ficiaries of that act. This trust fund is made up of sums paid by employers in 
certain fatal cases and from fines, penalties, and interest on invested surplus. 

The amount proposed for 1960 is approximately the same as that authorized 
for the current year and provides for a staff of seven employees engaged in this 
rehabilitation service for seriously disabled employees. This rehabilitation 
service is carried out through facilities of the States and does not include any 
training program operated by the Bureau. 
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WAR CLAIMS ACT PROGRAM 


Funds to cover all future costs for administration of benefits authorized by 
sections 4(c) and 5(f) of the War Claims Act of 1948 and for the payment of 
such benefits were transferred from the war claims fund to the general fund 
of the Treasury. The sum of $50,825 for administration of this function in 
1960 is approximately the same as the amount provided for 1959. 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION FUND 


This fund established by section 35 of the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act covers the cost of all benefits provided by that act and for those payable 
under section 5(f) of the War Claims Act of 1948. 

It is estimated that $62 million will be required for the payment of such 
benefits in 1960. This represents a reduction of $9,900,000 below estimated ex- 
penditures in the current year. Expenditures for 1959 include a nonrecurring 
cost of $10,400,000 for the payment of additional compensation in 5,577 death 
cases in which compensation was awarded to dependents of deceased military 
reservists. The additional payments resulted from a decision of the Employees’ 
Compensation Appeals Board which required payment of compensation during 
the 6-month period for which dependents received gratuity pay from the armed 
services. It had been the practice of the Bureau over the years to commence 
the payment of compensation in such cases at the end of the 6-month period 
for which the death gratuity payment was made. The additional payment is 
estimated to average about $1,866 per case. 

It may be noted also that more than 27 percent of the amount estimated to 
be expended from this fund in 1960 is for benefits on account of the death of 
military reservists and an additional 3 percent for other miscellaneous groups. 
Coverage for military personnel under this program was terminated as of 
January 1, 1957. However, benefits for injury or death occurring prior to that 
date are not affected by this change in coverage and the beneficiaries in such 
cases will be eligible for continued benefits. 

The estimate for this fund is based on the assumption of an aver: ge level 
of 2,340,000 covered employees in 1960 and a new caseload of 98,000 injuries. 
The ‘cumul: itive increase in permanent and long continuing disability and death 
eases on the rolls, the higher level of benefits in new cases resulting from in- 
creased wage rates of covered employees, and increased medical costs is ex- 
pected to add $1,200,000 to the cost for 1960. On the other hand the cost of 
benefits in old cases which arose out of discontinued projects is expected to de- 
crease $212,000. The factors increasing costs in 1960 were also operative in 
1959 and added to costs in that year. 

More detailed information concerning these programs accompany the esti- 
mate and I will be glad to supplement this in such further detail as may be 
desired. 

Mr. McCautry. Mr. Chairman, the estimate submitted for 1960 pro- 
poses substantially the same funds requested for the current year. We 
have a request of an increase of only $17,400, which is intended to take 
are of the added cost of. postage in view of the increased rates and the 
cost of 1 day of extra pay which occurs in 1960. 

The Bureau programs are practically the same as we have been ad- 
ministering for a number of years. The only change occurring since 
our last appearance before you has been extension of the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act to cover additional 
employments. These include employments by nonappropriated fund 
activities of the Department of Defense, post exchanges, the motion 
picture service, officers’ clubs, and other facilities of that kind operated 
by the Department of Defense from nonappropriated funds. Prior to 
the enactment of this legislation, the personnel employed by such es- 
tablishments were covered on a "voluntary workman’s § compensation 
plan. There was no statutory coverage. 
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The Longshoremen’s Act has also been extended to cover employ- 
ment under certain contract operations conducted under the provisions 
of the Mutual Security Act. 

The same provisions have been extended to cover employ ees of or- 
ganizations rendering special assistance to the armed services such as 
the American Red Cross, USO, CARE, the other groups of that kind 
which provide special services for the Armed Forces through em- 
ployees working outside the continental United States. We will not 
cover such services within the States. 

Provision was also made through amendments to the War Hazards 
Compensation Act and the Defense Bases Act to provide permanent 
war-risk coverage for personnel within the purview of that legislation; 
namely, contractors on Government contracts outside the United 
States. In making permanent provision for compensation benefits 
for this class of employees coverage was reinstated for native em- 
ployees of such contractors outside the United States unless waiver 
is requested from the Bureau. The contracting agency may request 
waiver of coverage for employees on any contract or any class of 
personnel. 

In addition to the provision for handling new business arising under 
this act, we also have to service and continue servicing cases which 
have arisen in prior years. Under the Federal Employees’ C ompensa- 
tion Act we have approximately 20,000 cases on the compensation rolls 
carried over from prior years. 

We have no information as to the amount of work that might be 
entailed in handling cases brought within the law by the new “Tegis- 
lation. The best information we have concerning the nonappropriated 
fund activities is they have had in prior years Sree aeareny 2.500 
compensable, or what would be deemed compensab le, cases a year. 
We have no information as to the number of sahislontet who might 
be covered under Mutual Security Act contracts or as to the service 
organizations. 

IMPROVEMENT IN OPERATIONS 


During the year we have concentrated principally on perfecting 
the decentralized operations and improving the internal oper ations 
of the Bureau. I think we made fair progress in that connection, 
The latest figures I have on the adjudication of claims under the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act shows that in approximately 
80 percent of the cases adjudicated within the period covered by the 
report, which was the first 6 months of 1958, the first payment 
was made within 3 weeks from the date of receipt of the claim in 
the office. This is a substantial improvement over prior years. 

The distribution of our administrative costs shows that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of our expenditures were for administration of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, about 26 percent for the 
Longshoremen’s Act, and 5-and-a-fraction percent for general admin- 
istration. The War Claims Act accounts for less than 2 percent of 
the administrative cost. 

The principal expenditure under the appropriations for the Bureau 
is for compensation benefits for personnel covered by the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act. We anticipate about the same work- 
load for 1960 as we have for the current fiscal year. Our estimate for 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act is based upon no change 
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in the number of covered employees, and we anticipate the same num- 
ber of injuries reported. 


REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Another item in which the committee has been interested in prior 
years is the rehabilitation program. We have made some real prog- 
ress in that. During the last calendar year we arranged for voca- 
tional rehabilitation training for 130 beneficiaries under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act and under the longshoremen’ Ss program 
we had 82 cases in training during the year. The number of such 
cases will increase as we proceed further in this program. 

We feel the program is well worth while and that substantial prog- 
ress has been made. Where we are able to retrain employees under the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation program there is a direct benefit 
to the Government because then they become wage earners and we are 
able to cut them off the compensation rolls or reduce their compensa- 
tion commensurate with their earning capacity. 

The benefit expenditures, you will note, are shown under a separate 
appropriation heading, We will show a decrease in expenditures dur- 
ing 1960 and that is occasioned by an abnormal cost figure in 1959. 
Otherwise the costs remain substantially as in the present year. 

Mr. Chairman, that just about covers the high points of the state- 
ment I submitted. 

MANDATORY INCREASE 


Mr. Focarry. The total you had available in 1959 was $3,119,100, 
and your 1960 request is $3, 131,700. 

Mr. McCavtey. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. I understand this increase of $12,600 is all for manda- 
tory items. 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 


DECENTRALIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. There is no increase in positions. What happened to 
your decentralization program? Did you ask the Bureau of the Bud- 
get for funds to set up any additional field offices? 

Mr. McCau.ey. Yes, sir; we proposed to further decentralize this 
program but it appears there were other programs within the Govern- 
ment that were deemed of higher priority. 

Mr. Focarry. Is this a decision made by the Department or by the 
Bureau of the Budget ¢ 

Mr, McCavtey. I believe it was by the Bureau of the Budget. I 
did not participate directly in the decision. 

Mr. Focarry. How much did that amount to? 

Mr. McCautey. $350,000. 

Mr. Focarry. How many cities were you intending to set up oper- 
ations in? 

Mr. McCavtey. Four additional locations in the field. 

Mr. Fogarry. Where would they be? 

Mr. McCautry. The estimate was based on a decentralization into 
our offices at Seattle and Cleveland and the opening of two offices in 
the South, one at Atlanta and one at Dallas, where we do not now have 
offices. 
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That program would cost the first year, according to our estimates, 
$350,000 and that would include $134,000 for nonrecurring items, so 
that the future cost would be $216,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you found that the decentralization so far has 
been working out to the benefit of those people who are drawing com- 
pensation ¢ 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; we are very well sold on the idea. We 
think it is a desirable thing to do, and we would like to see the pro- 
gram completely decentralized. 

Mr. Focarry. It is not costing any more money to decentralize and 
get more service to the people, is it ? 

Mr. McCattey. There is a slight increase in overhead because of 
dispersal of personnel. 

Mr. Focartry. Not much? 

Mr. McCautey. Not much. 


REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Are you satisfied with progress in your longshore- 
men’s rehabilitation program and arrangements with the vocational 
rehabilitation people to rehabilitate these Federal employees? 

Mr. McCautey. I would not say I am entirely satisfied because I 
think there is a lot of progress yet to be made in this area, but it is 
something we have to work on slowly. 

Mr. Focarry. You made some progress from last year to this year 
in the figures you just read a short time ago. Do you anticipate that 
this progress will continue? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there anything this committee could do to help 
facilitate progress ? 

Mr. McCautey. I doubt that much could be done at the moment. 
We did not request an increase in appropriations for the vocational 
program for Federal employees. 

Mr. Focarry. Why not? 

Mr. McCautey. We felt that perhaps we could do better if we had 
a little more experience and find out just what the most effective 
course would be. Our big problem in developing rehabilitation for 
Federal employees is in selling the beneficiaries themselves as to the 
advantage of rehabilitation. They are quite reluctant in many cases 
to accept such services, feeling that they are jeopardizing their se- 
curity under the compensation law. 

It involves a salesmanship job. We try to be selective in picking the 
cases, using those that seemed to have the greatest need for training 
and also the greater aptitude. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you pick them because they show the greatest 
need or because there is a greater possibility that they might, in a 
shorter time, be rehabilitated ? 

Mr. McCactey. We give attention first to the man with the greatest 
need in that we prefer to take a seriously disabled man who has some 
potential for reemployment than a man with a lesser disability 
who micht be able to secure employment without special services. 

Mr. Foearry. I think that is good. We did find fault with the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation because we thought a few years 
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ago they were paying more attention to the less needy people who 
could be rehabilitated in a short time than they were to the long- 
range rehabilitation cases. We have been insisting in the last 2 or 
3 years that they spend a little more time on the other cases. 

Mr. McCautey. The cases with the minor permanent disabilities 
we have tried to assist by helping them get employment in jobs where 
their physical disability is not a particular handicap. 

Mr. Focarry. What we spend in this area will be reflected in 
getting them off the compensation rolls and making them produc- 
tive workers who support themselves. 

Mr. McCautey. vu sir; it works to the advantage of everyone 
concerned, the employee, the Government, and the public. We feel 
it is well worth while. I did not feel any need to ask for additional 
staffing in the 1960 appropriation. 

Mr. Fogarty. If it is going to save the Federal Government money, 
I hope you will not hesitate to ask for more funds if you need them. 

Mr. McCautry. The program we now have and the facilities at 
our disposal I think will probably take care of the new cases coming 
on the rolls. It does not enable us to do too much with the old cases 
and they are the more difficult to do anything with. 


APPEALS BOARD 


Mr. Focarry. The justifications say you are reducing your staff on 
the Appeals Board by one position due to revised procedures initiated 
several years ago. This makes it look like you had a surplus position 
for a few years. Is that right? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No. As the transition of work from the Board in 
the preparation of opinions to the Solicitor’s Office has taken place, 
we are able at this time to eliminate one of the positions. 


STATUS OF APPEALS CASES 


Mr. Focarry. How current is your appeals work ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I consider that the Board essentially is current and 
that the number of cases we have is approximately one-half in the 
status where no action can be taken by the Board because of the fact 
that it requires some preliminary action by either an appellant or by 
the Bureau in order to effect all the issues or requires a hearing because 
of one of the requests made by one of the parties. 

The other cases are those in actual study and analysis by the Board 
or in preparation of an opinion, 

Mr. Foearry. Are you receiving any complaints because of the 
backlog ?¢ 

Mr. Scuwartz. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. You are not receiving any ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. No. 

Mr. Fogarty. Everybody seems to be satisfied with the progress 
you are making with the backlog? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes, sir. 
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EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION CLAIMS AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





| . 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate , 1960 estimate 





Program by activities: 


1. Benefits for Federal civilian employees_...........--..-| $39,456,923 | $41,985,000 | $43, 185, 000 
2. Benefits for reservists 0 {the Armed Forces-- eet 18, 041,957 | 27, 900, 000 | 17, 000, 000 
3. Benefits for members of Civil Air Patrol «tiubees 57, 901 | 68,000 | 78, 000 
4. Benefits for members of Reserve Officers Training Corps 16 | 2,000 | 4,000 
5. Benefits for employees on Federal relief work projects 618, 830 | 600, 000 590, 000 
6. War-connected benefits for employees of Government | 
I a le ied det ae baa eka in sis 125, 814 125, 000 125, 000 
Mb ee ee anf 21, 179 | 20, 000 | 18, 000 
8. Benefits under War Claims Act--.-_.........-...-...-.-- 1, 267,015 | 1, 200, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
Totalobligations._..........._-- P5s3h bh os 59, 589, 635 71, 900, 000 | 62, 000, 000 
| 


Financing: | 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ----.-..-----.- 59, 589, 635 | 71, 900, 000 62, 000, 000 





Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


| 
; se eo geo ean | e7 56 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. ------------| $59, 589,635 | $71, 900, 000 $62, 000, 000 


ESTIMATES OF FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. McCauley, since 1953 when this committee made 
your fund an indefinite appropriation, practically every year you have 
underestimated the amount that will be required. Is there any par- 
ticular reason behind underestimating this amount every year? 

Mr. McCavtey. After our discussions last year, I attempted to ex- 
plore it more thoroughly myself to see just what was happening. 

Mr. Focarry. You were quite a bit low last year. You were not 
handicapped in any way in your answers to us by any orders given to 
you, were you? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir. I state frankly we were not. When we 
talked to you last year, I was somewhat puzzled myself as to what the 
real explanation was. 

Mr. Focarry. Almost every year you have been low. 

Mr. McCavtey. The question was raised last year and I went back 
to see what was happening, as I say. Part of our problem, beginning 
around 1953, was the reservist program. We had no way of antici- 
pating that. 

The other factors, so far as I could ascertain, after going back and 
reviewing our experience year by year, were a steady increase in the 
wage level of the injured employees. The records show, for example, 
that for all Federal employees, the average wage in 1953, based on the 
figures taken from the statistical abstract, was $4,025. That has gone 
up steadily year by year and the figure for 1958 is $5,031. 

We did not take into account the changes in wage levels which di- 
rectly affect the amount of compensation benefits. 

There is another factor that influences costs, which we obviously did 
not properly evaluate, namely, the effect of the difference in the aggre- 
gate cost annually by reason of placing on our permanent rolls and 
on our death rolls cases at a higher benefit level than those that were 
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going off the rolls. In other words, the cases going off the rolls are 
old ones with a much lower wage level than those cases put on. I 
think our estimates were faulty in not taking into account these differ- 
ent factors. 

The wage level between 1953 and 1958 shows a 25 percent increase. 
So that our new cases going on the rolls are substantially higher in 
cost than the cases going r off. 


1960 FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Focarry. How firm is this figure of $62 million for 1960? 

Mr. McCautey. Based on the trend of expenditures during the 
last 6 months, $62 million would be a little Giaade than the trend 
indicates. In other words, we are averaging slightly below $62 mil- 
lion a year at the present rate of expenditure. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you think will happen in the next 6 months? 
Do you perceive any signs in this regard? 

Mr. Minor. There appears to be a leveling off. 

Mr. McCautey. Another factor which influences cost, which we 
could not take into account, is the continuing increase in medical 
costs. Like everything else, they have gone up. 

Mr. Focarry. What about this nonrecurring $10 million plus for 
reservists? Will all this be paid before the end of the fiscal year ? 

Mr. McCautey. It will all be paid out by June. We tried to make 
as many payments as we could before Christmas as a sort of Christ- 
mas present to the beneficiaries. 


LOCATION OF OFFICES 


Mr. Denton. To refresh my memory, where do you have your 
decentralized offices now ? 

Mr. McCautey. At the present time we have a decentralized oper- 
ation in Boston, which serves the New England States; New York, 
which serves the two States of New York and New Jersey; Chics ago, 
which serves nine Midwestern States; and San Francisco, which 
serves six Southwestern States. 

Mr. Denton. You wanted to have one at Atlanta and Dallas? 

Mr. McCautey. Atlanta, Dallas, Seattle, and Cleveland. 


APPEALS ITEARINGS 


Mr. Denton. Do the field offices just handle the original claim or 
did they also handle the appeals? 

Mr. McCautry. The appeals are all handled through the Board 
of Appeals here in Washington. 

Mr. Denton. If a person “has a hearing, he has to come to Wash- 
ington for the hearing? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. If an employee is hurt in California and his lawyer 
wants a hearing, he must pay the expenses of his lawyer coming from 
California to Washington to have a hearing on the case? 

Mr. McCautey. Either that or have a correspondent in Wash- 
ington represent him. 

Mr. Denton. That seems to me to be a great hardship. 
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Mr. McCautry. I do not know what the experience of the Board 
has been in that regard. Mr. Schwartz probably could answer that 
question better than I as to how many appearances there are from out- 
side the District. 

Mr. Scuwartz. The alternative would be for three members of the 
Board to travel to the locality where the claimant resides. 

Mr. Denton. Why should you not do that ? 

Mr. Scuwartrz. That is, if you are going to have a hearing proxi- 
mate to the place where the claimant resides. I might indicate that 
the review by the Appeals Board is limited to the evidence of record, 
and we may not consider any new or additional evidence. 

Mr. Denton. I realize that. but it seems to me that a court ought 
to be nearer the litigants than Washington. 

For instance, a man in my district had a claim, and his lawyer had 
to make two trips to Washington. Of course, these claimants do not 
have money to pay the bill and the lawyer has to pay it himself. The 
amount he can charge is very limited. Since a lawyer can charge so 
little money, it seems unfair that he has to make a trip that far. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. It becomes a matter of weighing the factors of the 
advantages of the Board traveling to a locality near the claimant or in 
the few cases involved of having the claimant and his attorney travel 
to Washington or be represented by some representative in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Denton. The Tax Court goes where the taxpayer is. 

Mr. Scnwartz. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Most other agencies would send somebody out to hear 
the evidence in the locality where the litigants live. I know the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission would do that. I do not know about 
the other agencies. 

Mr. Scuwartz. It is a matter of hearing argument on the evidence 
already of record. 

AVAILABILITY OF RECORDS 


Mr. Denton. How much of your record do you let the claimant see? 

Mr. Scuwartz. We let him see the entire record except where there 
is something in the record which may not be in the best interests of 
the claimant. Sometimes there is a situation where a claimant is suf- 
fering from a psychoneurosis where the doctor may indicate that it is 
best not to make this individual aware of it, that it may aggravate his 
condition. 

Mr. Denton. In this case IT am talking about, the lawyer com- 
plained about not being able to see the record of the proceedings. 
T had to get them for him. 

Mr. Scuwartz. If there is any situation at least where the Board 
is concerned where a claimant asked to see the record, we always 
have requested the Bureau to make available its facilities, and in every 
instance the Bureau has made efforts to and actually has made it avail- 
able. 

Mr. Denton. He said he was unable to get the record. Certainly 
in private litigation you would have to show a record of that kind 
tothe opposing party. 

Mr. Scrwartz. I am completely in accord that every claimant 
should have complete access to the record. 
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Mr. Den'ron. That was one case I know of. He called on me for 
help. 

Mr. McCautry. I think, Mr. Denton, the problem is not a matter 
of placing restrictions on the availability of the record, but the dif- 
ficulty of getting a record to where the individual is. The records 
are all here in Washington. I think in the case you have in mind 
we arranged to have one of our field representatives take the file 
either to—— 

Mr. Denton. He took it to me. 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, that is right. We are perfectly willing to do 
that if we have someone who is going to be in that region, make the 
file available. 

Mr. Denton. He came down here to see it in my office. I think 
one of your representatives brought it up and stayed with him while 
he looked at it in my office. I do not think a person should have to 
call his Congressman in order to see a record. 

Mr. McCautry. We would normally refer that record to our office 
in Chicago, which would be much more convenient to someone from 
your district. 

’ Mr. Denton. I think that is what should be done in those hearings. 

Mr. McCavtry. We do that upon request. We will send the file 
to any of our district offices. 

Mr. Denton. But he did have to come down to my office to meet 
one of your representatives to look at the record. 

Mr. McCactey. I recall that instance. 

Mr. Denton. I donot know how you ever ruled against the claimant 
in that case. Of course, the Appeals Board corrected it. 

Mr. McCautry. I have forgotten the details of the case. I believe 
it was an eye injury. 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. McCattry. We threw it out on the ground that he did not es- 
tablish the fact of the injury. 

Mr. Denton. The Appeals Board ruled against you on your own 
record. 

Mr. McCautry. They do that occasionally. 


REDUCTION OF ESTIMATES OF FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Denton. Mr. Fogarty talked about the fact that you had paid 
out almost $72 million last year and you estimate the amount as $62 
million this year. Do you base that entirely on the fact that the bene- 
fits to reservists of the Armed Forces will be lower? 

Mr. McCautey. There was a $10 million expenditure in the current 
year which was a nonrecurring item. 

Mr. Denron. Why is that nonrecurring? 


DUAL COMPENSATION 


Mr. McCautey. The Bureau in the adjudication of claims of re- 
servists, after consultation with counsel, had held over the years that 
compensation could not be paid concurrently with the 6 months death 
gratuity to which all these reservists were entitled. 

As a consequence, we had consistently begun the payment of com- 
pensation 6 months after the date of death instead of as of the date of 
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death. The Board took a different position in a case that was appealed 
from that ruling, making the death payment effective 6 months after 
death. The Board held against us and held that there was no barrier 
to the payment of dual benefits for that 6-month period. 

So as a consequence we had to go back and readjust the awards in 
over 5,000 cases of reservists on the compensation rolls. 

Mr. Denton. That is the reason for the difference ? 

Mr. McCavtey. That is the $10 million additional unusual payment 
this year. 

Mr. Denton. Did you ever submit any other figure besides this $62 
million ? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir; that was our estimate. 

Mr. Denton. That has not been changed since you submitted it? 

Mr. McCattrey. No, sir. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Latrp. Was this ruling of the Appeals Board quite a shock to 
you? 

Mr. McCautey. It was a surprise to us; yes, sir. We thought we 
were in the right, as we usually do, but the Board held otherwise. 


DESIRABILITY OF INDEFINITE APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Latrp. As to this $10 million which was paid out, there was 
never an estimate sent to this committee that we would have any 
liability in this amount. 

Mr. McCautey. The deeision was made subsequent to the date of 
our last appearance before the committee here, This is an open end 
appropri: ition, so it was not nece ssary to come up here for a supple- 
mental appropriation to cover that cost. 

Mr. Lairp. I think this shows that perhaps these open end appro- 
priations are not such a good thing. 

Mr. McCautey. In this type of benefit plan it is almost impossible 
to foresee what the situation will be almost 2 years from now. We 
have no control over the amount of money that we must pay out under 
this law. We do not know how many men will be injured, we do not 
know what kind of injuries will occur. We do not know what medical 
expense will be incurred. So that prior to the time we had this 
so-called open end appropriation we were appearing almost annually 
before the committee here with a supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. Lairp. I think it is something that should be justified before 
the Congress. I am sure no member of this committee ever expected 
that we would have to pay this dual benefit. 

Mr. McCautezy. Well, I certainly would not disagree with tiat. 

Mr. Lamp. It seems to me it would be better as far as the public 
record is concerned if you would have to come up and justify it. 

Mr. McCavtey. Our justifications would be simple as far as the 
Bureau is ae ned because there is no appeal from the Board. 

Mr. Lamp. I understand what your position is, but it seems to me 
it is a good idea sometimes to build a record on it because it should 
be called to the attention of the Congress. With an open end ap- 
propriation it is not adequately called to their attention. 

Mr. McCautry. I can very well see that point. We planned at one 
time to bring it to the attention of the committee before we appeared 
here, but 
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Mr. Lairp. Do you anticipate there are other areas where we might 
get into a similar situation? Are there any other appeals being taken 
at the present time that would amount to large figures like this? 

Mr. McCavtry. None that I anticipate, sir. I do not know how I 
could answer the question other than that. 

Mr. Larrp. Are there any appeals before your Board at the present 
time that would amount to this amount of money ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Not at the present time. Most of our cases are 
based upon the pecularities of individual facts and are not cases that 
would have far-reaching implications. 

Mr. McCattey. Any < case that involves a question of law might well 
affect the other cases. Most of the cases that go before the Board i in- 
volve factual situations. 


REVIEW OF DECISIONS 


Mr. Larrp. Is there not any place that an appeal from the decision 
of the Appeals Board can be taken ? 

Mr. McCautry. We have the privilege of appearing before the 
Board at the time the hearing is held on an application for review, but 
there is no provision for appeal from the action of the Board. Its 
decision is final. 

Mr. Larrp. That is not the case in many States. 

Mr. McCaurry. No, in the States where there is provision for 
judicial review you would go as far as the highest court. 

Mr. Lamp. Do you think the interest of the Government, the public, 
and the employees would be better served if there was another avenue 
that could be used in appealing from the decision of the Board ? 

Mr. McCautey. Well, the question of judicial review has been con- 
sidered at times. It has been rejected. I suppose there are other sys- 
tems that might be devised that would provide for a further review, 
but it seems to me you have to have a cutoff point somewhere along the 
line, and having a three-member Board would seem to be possibly 
as good a way of handling it as one could devise. 


DUAL COMPENSATION 


After the Board’s first decision in this case we asked for a recon- 
sideration, and the Board granted it, and further hearings were held 
on it, and the Board subsequently reaffirmed its original position. Ido 
not know now just what would be the most desirable procedure if 
further review should be deemed necessary. 

Mr. Larrp. This could have been changed through an act of 
Congress. 

Mr. McCautxy. Yes, sir. That would be the only alternative. 

Mr. Larrp. And there were requests for legislation dealing with 
these payments at times before Congress? 

Mr. McCautry. We felt the situation had been pretty well covered 
in previous legislation. One of the situations that arises in cases of 
this kind is the piecemeal enactment of legislation. Some change is 
made in a specific provision of law that might not relate directly to the 
workmen’s compensation law, but it might be later construed to have 
some indirect effect. 
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Mr. Larrp. It was my understanding that this matter was called to 
the attention of the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

Mr. McCavtey. I do not know about that. 

I am glad to submit to you copies of the decisions of the Appeals 
Board on this problem, together with a statement of the Bureau’s 
position regarding the law covering the subject. 

Mr. Lamp. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 19, 1959. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate! 1960 estimate 


| 
| 


* 631, 306 | $3, 989, 346 











Program by activities: 
1. Collection, analysis, and publication of labor and eco- | 
nomic statistics: | 

(a2) Manpower and employment------ sade See 
| 
“i 3 | 




















(6) Prices and cost of living -. L 432, 649 , 566, 040 1, 795, 419 
(c) Wages and industrial relations . 1, 080, 103 1, 181, 346 1, 201, 793 
(d) Housing and public construction - - hanced 409, 794 416, U8 | ....:..conee 
(e) Measurement as romyny id . 234, 987 291, 162 462, 608 
(/) Industrial hazar a Ae eee -| 238, 698 248, 714 289, 784 
(g) Foreign labor conditions_ - bad ase 104, 539 109, 117 109, 627 
2. Central administrative services. _...- 907, 960 929, 347 931, 541 
3. Executive direction and program coordination. _____- 580, 694 647, 305 882 
4. 1959 program obligated in 1958.._-- spake 19, 952 —19, 952 — 
Total obligations. x 7, 483, 334 7, 999, 548 9, 465, 000 
Financing: 1959 appropriation available in 1958__ . - 19, 952 19, 952 | ~satgueat 
New obligational authority. : fo 463, 382 2 | 8 019, 500. , 465, 000 
New obligational authority: 
Appropriation - - 7, 200, 000 7, 424, 500 9, 465, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘U nemployment compensation for vet- 
erans and Federal employees,” Bureau of Employment | 
SO ONIN: SIND & cidew weve ecknwesdndpcbchecuctaued Wa eee t2 cc ec Jt iawnboccearene 
Appropriation (adjusted). ._._....._._---.-.--------- 7,463,382} 7,424, 500 9, 465, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases - he -| ddecmekiod BBG, 000 te niscsiicode 
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Object classification 




















1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions..............-..-----... 953 958 1,024 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...................-.- 44 44 40 
Average nuinber of all employees. -...............--...-.----- 967 981 1,040 
Number of employees at end of year......- adidencadiddasdeade 1, 108 | 1,070 1, 206 
oS —SSSo SS —_—E>=E=ELEESESESES——__S=== 
Average GS grade and salary _.........-.-..--...----.-------- 7.0 $5,472 | 7.1 $6,054] 7.1 $5,952 

@1 Personal services: 
PIERS DOTNIE, . ..ncécnnmnnbbntiapenntdanwansodl | $5,210,049 $5, 669, 494 $5, 943, 966 
Positions other than permanent.................--..-.- 155, 598 166, 261 153, 958 
CUREE Her eOTAl CUP VINNE . oso cd nk. adh . Saba wenccsetdsan 67, 222 54, 966 78, 506 
Total personal services..........-.- icceaburewdnas 5, 432, 869 5, 890, 721 6, 176, 430 
02 Travel_- es wie ip tke se waidimalemaiipiidaaiien. | 281, 168 277, 900 326, 963 
03 Transportation of things.....-- de oh Laddbbbdnodian 8, 951 9, 000 8, 561 
OE CommmntmigAtion OOF VICES iin oid bee tis iddd sid cen tin ocbnbcen 219, 491 244, 200 285, 745 
05 Rents and utility services__.---- IR ee 115, 555 149, 700 182, 903 
eat SRE SER OOIOEN ic cpp dcardcadcampapevanraasoees 313, 994 315, 600 308, 868 
07 Other contractual services - - eitiet tl eo es 570, 823 631, 300 | 668, 294 
Services performed by other agencies__...............- 85, 278 | 44, 200 1, 024, 007 
i EOS GUNG, SRGRRNIRIN, on nohacndtaeasngdie seen cies aniee 56, 024 73, 300 79, 658 
09 Equipment. 2 ort Ouse jtadinastataneet wd 46, 723 | 25, 000 | 25, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions....._...-- ae 323, 474 | 351, 629 371, 826 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-...-- iad Sak 4, 345 2, 000 2, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments... Stcidbithibbecentteceanibls al 4, 687 | 4, 950 4, 745 
1969 program obligated in 1958..........-.........-.-...------ 19, 952 —19, 952 Tt 
Total obligations. _............-...------ dui) © 9eede eee | 7, 999, 548 | 9, 465, 000 

| 





Mr. Focarry. The committee now has before it the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Mr. Clague, do you have a statement for the committee? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Cuacur. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement I would like 
to submit for the record. 

Mr. Focarry. Very well. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


The budget estimate for the regular program of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for fiscal 1960 is $9,465,000. In addition, a separate statement is being sub- 
mitted recommending the revision of the Consumer Price Index (CPI) upon 
the basis of new studies of consumer expenditures. 

I should like to state at the outset that approximately three-quarters of the 
increase, or $1,080,000, reflects the result of administrative arrangements to 
transfer responsibility for the monthly report on the labor force, which produces 
the Government's basic labor force, employment and unemployment data, from 
the Bureau of the Census of the Department of Commerce, to the BLS. Thus, 
this is not a true increase; the Bureau of the Census estimates reflect a re- 
duction of like amount. 

The following increases are mandatory items because they cover costs over 
which the BLS has no control: 


mcrease in postal’ TaQieuu.. osc sl Lede dedeml be ae ae 
ee GRY OF DRY 1D Tee icine, ncn eeod enemies aiaie meee deadiamemeiee 22, 000 
Increases in State employee salary rates under the cooperative Federal- 

Beate GiiplopymMent  SEATIBEIOS POR U I ccm meresueasmidneneammen 24, 000 
Conversion of all national series on employment, hours of work, earn- 

ings, and labor turnover to the new Standard Industrial Classifica- 


tion (SIC) to conform to general Government practice__....______ 215, 000 
Initiation of the 2-year program for conversion of national work injury 
rates data to the new Standard Industrial Classification.._.._.._____ 37,500 


Beyond this, the requested increase is to conduct statistical studies of labor 
requirements ($158,000) ; to improve the pricing underlying the Consumer Price 
Index (CVI) ($215,000); and for adding Alaska to the employment and in- 
dustrial relations programs. 
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MONTHLY REPORT ON THE LABOR FORCE 





The apparent increases related to the monthly report on the labor force grow 
out of an agreement between the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Com- 
merce placing responsibility for this program in the BLS. Under this new 
arrangement, if approved by appropriation action, the Department of Labor 
will be responsible for the overall labor force, employment and unemploy- 
ment data for the economy as a whole. In addition, of course, the Depart- 
ment will also continue its established responsibility for current data on em- 
ployment by industry and locality, and insured unemployment. At the present 
time, some of the Government’s data are the responsibility of the Department 
of Labor and some the responsibility of the Department of Commerce. The 
new system should improve the effectiveness of the Government’s statistics on 
employment and unemployment and produce improvements in our analyses and 
understanding of these subjects. 

Under the new arrangement, the BLS will have the full responsibility for 
program direction, planning, analysis, and publication of the monthly data on 
labor force, employment and unemployment, but will contract with the Census 
Bureau for the collection and tabulation of the material upon which the reports 
are based. The total of $1,080,000 in the request includes $980,000 to be trans- 
ferred to the Census Bureau for its role in the program as an agent of the BLS, 


CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS PROGRAM 


The Secretaries of Commerce and Labor have also agreed on steps which would 
consolidate in one agency the Government's construction statistics programs for- 
merly carried on in these agencies. Here too, at the present time, the responsi- 
bilities are divided between the two Departments. The agreement, to be effec- 
tive in fiscal 1960, if approved by appropriation action, would consolidate the 
responsibility for construction statistics in the Department of Commerce. This 
will involve the transfer of a major part of the Bureau’s present construction 
activity to the Department of Commerce and a decrease of $352,000 in the 
Bureau's basic appropriation. . 


LABOR REQUIREMENT 


In connection with this agreement to concentrate the Government’s construc- 
tion statistics in the Department of Commerce, it has been agreed that the BLS 
shall continue to have responsibility for employment statistics for the construc- 
tion industry and for statistics on construction and other labor requirements. 

The last surveys of labor requirements were made over a decade ago, covered 
only the construction industry, and are virtually useless for present purposes. 
During recent years, the lack of these data have been particularly notable, 
especially in connection with efforts to estimate the employment effects of Gov- 
ernment and private construction programs. The Bureau has been asked re- 
peatedly for estimates of the employment effects of particular programs and has 
been able to supply little or no-information. Last year, during the recession, 
the Bureau was unable to estimate the employment-creating effects of public 
works programs for the administration and was not able to give adequate in- 
formation to the chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee in response 
to his request for similar data to evaluate hospital building projects then un- 
der consideration. 

To remedy this deficiency, the request includes an increase of $158,000 to con- 
duct statistical studies of labor requirements on a continuing basis. 


INCREASES IN STATE SALARY RATES 
The proposed increase in the funds for transfer to the States is in recognition 
of the necessity to make regular provision for State statutory salary increases 


affecting the joint Federal-State employment and manpower program. This will 
help to assure continued satisfactory performance by the participating States. 


RECLASSIFICATION TO NEW STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Changes in the organization and structure of industry have required periodic 
changes in the classification structure which the Government uses to classify 
its data. The Government statistical agencies, at both Federal and State levels, 
are now in process of adopting a revised standard industrial classification sys- 
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tem. The new system was prepared by the cooperative efforts of Federal sta- 
tistical agencies, under the leadership of the Bureau of the Budget. The new 
code system will be used for the 1958 Census of Manufacturers and has already 
been installed by the State unemployment compensation agencies. Compara- 
bility with these data is essential. 

In the case of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, this conversion will affect two 
programs: the employment, hours, and earnings series, and the work-injury sta- 
tistics. The cooperating States involved in employment and earnings statistics 
are now completing their part of the work. The Federal task, which involves 
eode revision, very extensive retabulations, checking, and estimating, is still to 
be done. 

Reclassified data on employment, hours, and earnings will be completed in 
fiscal 1960. In the case of the work-injury data, it will be more efficient to do 
this work over a 2-year period; the current request is for the first of these 2 
years. 

COVERAGE OF ALASKA 


Statehood for Alaska makes it necessary to include it in statistical programs 
of the BLS in the same way that other States are represented. This involves 
both the question of adding data for Alaska to data for the other 48 States in 
arriving at totals for the United States, and the question of providing separate 
data for Alaska where separate State data are now provided for the other States. 
A general review of this problem has been made throughout the Government, and 
we are requesting funds to advance national data to include Alaska in two areas 
of the Bureau’s program. 

It is recommended that funds be appropriated : 

(a) to bring Alaska into the cooperative employment statistics program 
and 
(b) to preserve the nationwide character of our strike statistics and our 
information on major labor-management contracts and collective bargaining 
settlements. 
The proposed program of consumer expenditure surveys for revision of the CPI 
will provide a basis for a national index based upon consumer expenditures 
for the United States as a whole. 


PRICING PROGRAM FOR THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Our continuing review of the way in which we collect prices for the Consumer 
Price Index has led us to a number of conclusions, all of which point to the need 
for collecting more price quotations : 

First, the list of 300 commodities and services now priced for the index has 
remained virtually unchanged for the past decade. In the meantime the number 
and variety of goods available in the consumer market has increased greatly. 
We can no longer rely on that small group of items to reflect price trends. 

Second, the creation of new kinds of stores—discount houses and suburban 
stores—has resulted in a sizable expansion in the numbers of sources from which 
consumers buy. Since price trends in these outlets are not uniformly reflected 
by price trends of large department stores and shops in the central cities, it is 
important that the new outlets be included in the pricing program. 

Third, there is greater month-to-month change in the prices of many commod- 
ities than was the case several years ago. At present the Bureau collects prices 
monthly in all the 46 Consumer Price Index cities only for food and fuels. Most 
other commodities are priced monthly only in 5 cities. These commdities are 
priced in the remaining cities only once a quarter. This is done on a rotating 
basis under which approximately 15 quarterly cities are included each month. 
There is a growing possibility that month-to-month changes in the cities surveyed 
may exaggerate the changes for the country as a whole. More of the CPI cities 
should be included in the regular monthly surveys. 

The combined results of these findings all point to the need for more pricing. 
We have been able to make some improvements with the funds that the Congress 
has granted in recent years, but the size of the problem has become so great that 
much more must be done. The proposed increase in expenditures would permit 
approximately a one-fifth increase in the total number of price quotations col- 
lected. This addition is considered necessary in order to institute and maintain 
improvements needed immediately to assure the continued accuracy of the index. 

It is onr technical judgment that these changes in pricing should be made at 
the earliest opportunity. They will enable us to continue to produce an index 
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which measures up to the standards of accuracy that are required for the uses 
to which it is put. I have referred to these uses in prior appearances before 
the committee. One effect of the index that has come to my attention in recent 
months is one which I am sure will interest the committee. Each increase in 
the index of one index point results in an increased Government expenditure of 
approximately $22 million a year, as a result of wage increases on Government 
contract work which are reimbursed by the Government as a cost of production, 

The expansion in the current index coverage is separate and distinct from the 
problem of revising the entire index as patterns of consumer expenditure change, 
A separate request provides for basic revision of the CPI and the expenditure 
surveys necessary for that revision. 

Mr. Cracur. And if TI may I would like to say a few words, 

Mr. Foearry. Go right ahead. 


TRANSFER OF MONTHLY REPORT ON THE LABOR FORCE 


Mr. Criacvur. To begin with I would lke to point out that a very 
large fraction of our increase this year is due to the responsibility 
we have assumed from the Bureau of the Census for the monthly re- 
port on the labor force. You will notice this amounts to $1,080,000. 
This, however, is not a true increase, as the Bureau of the Census esti- 
mates reflect a reduction of that equivalent amount. Just $100,000 
of that is retained for our own work, that is the analysis work; the 
remaining $980,000 will be transferred to the Census Bureau for the 
collection and tabulation of the material upon which the reports are 
based. In this way we have full responsibility for the budget. We 
believe this new system of consolidation will result in improvement 
of the Government’s statistics in this field. 

The other side of that arrangement is construction. The full re- 
sponsibility for housing and public construction statistics will be 
transferred to the Department of Commerce, resulting in a reduction 
of $352.000 in our Bureau’s budget. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think that is a good move ? 

Mr. Ciaaur. Yes; we think it is. 

Mr. Foearry. Do they have a better statistical group than you 
have on housing? 

Mr. Cuacur. I think we have a good one, Mr. Chairman, but we 
believe that this shift will result perhaps in a better balance all around. 
We have had some money in the past for this, but we have not had 
sufficient, we think, to do the job properly. 


CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


We are to continue to have responsibility for employment statistics 
for the construction industry and for statistics on construction and 
other labor requirements. We are requesting an increase of $158,000 
to make surveys of labor requirements on a continuing basis. Nearly 
all our existing data on labor requirements are so far out of date that 
we are unable to supply useful data to the Government and to the 
public. 

Then we have some mandatory items. 


ADJUSTMENTS TO STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 


One is adjusting our employment, hours of work, earnings, and 
labor turnover to the new standard industrial classification. This is 
a nonrecurring item. It will not be in onr budget next vear except for 
a small carryover in one unit. 
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STATISTICS ON ALASKA 


We now have Alaska, our new State, and we have two places where 
we could extend our statistics to Alaska. One is in the employment, 
hours, and earnings series, and the other is in the field of wages and 
industrial relations. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Then another item is the Consumer Price Index and our program 
for the improvement of pricing. I want to stress the urgent need 
for accuracy in that index. 

You usually have asked me, Mr. Chairman, how much a point on 
the index means in wages per year. At present wage scales it means 
$200 million a year for one point. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you mean by one point, 1 percent? 

Mr. Cracur. One point is a little less than 1 percent, because the 
index is now 125; on a point it means about $200 million a year. 

Then we have made another estimate on Government contracts, 
how much it costs the Government for one point. In my formal state- 
ment I said $22 million. We think now that it is nearer $26 million. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean the two together would be $226 million 
for a one-point change ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, and that is just on the escalator clauses. That 
does not include all the bargains that are made that take the index 
into account without any escalation. This is just the extent to which 
a rise of one point might raise the escalator costs. 

We have proposed a program of pricing for the Consumer Price 
Index. We are asking for more items to be priced in order to assure 
the accuracy of the index. We ought to price monthly instead of 
quarterly in some of these cases. 

This is our regular budget. 

Then there is a program for revision of the index. Would you like 
me to make a statement on that now or wait until we go through this? 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Fogarty. I think you might wait until we go through the 
budget for your regular activities. 

You had ‘available in 1959, including the supplemental for pay 
costs, $8,019,500, and the request for 1960 is $9,465,000. 

There is a transfer of program costs from the Bureau of the Census 
in the amount of $1,080,000, and a transfer to the Department of Com- 
merce in the amount of $352,000, so the real increase requested is 
$717,500. 

Does that sound right to you? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Of this amount, $91,000 is for clearly mandatory 
items: $252,500 is for the conversion of a large amount of statistical 
data to the new Standard Industrial Classification System. 

You are requesting $394,000 for program increases. I think this 
would be a good time for you to go down and justify this $394,000. 











STATISTICS IN ALASKA 


Mr. Cuacur. Mr. Chairman, $21,000 of that is for the statisties in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Focarty. How much ? 

Mr. Cracur. $21,000. A part of that is to bring Alaska into the 
employment, hours, and earnings Federal-State system. That money 
will be paid to Alaska. 

The other is for the collection of collective-bargaining contracts and 
work stoppages. 

Mr. Fogarty. Suppose we enact legislation and Hawaii is made a 
State this year, would you come n for a supplemental appropriation 
or would you wait until next year? 

Mr. Cracur. We would have to wait until next year. Probably 
next year some ‘additional statistics m: Ly come in too from us and other 
agencies for Alaska, as it gets incorporated into our continental sta- 
tistics. 

CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


Then the labor requirements on construction is $158,000. That is 
work which we have done in the past at a higher budget level, and 
which we are doing on a comparatively small scale at the present time, 
but for which we are asking more money. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why? 

Mr. Cracur. Last year, for example, Senator Hayden asked how 
much employment was created by the roadbuilding program. Sena- 
tor Hill asked how much employment would be ¢ ereated by the hos- 
pital building program. At first we tried not to answer these ques- 
tions because we felt our data, on hospitals particularly, were badly 
out of date, ones 15 or 20 years old. But they asked us to do it and 
we finally did; but the data we have for the conversion of hospital 
construction into employment are so out of date—we do not have the 
new technology or new occupations and so on—that we cannot make a 
good translation of money intomanpower. We think that ought to be 
done. These questions are asked periodically. General Brag- 
don calls for this information in connection with the public works 
projects which are on the shelf. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


The next item is for expanding pricing for the Consumer Price 
Index, $215,000. 

Mr. Focarry. How much did you say it was? 

Mr. CiaGue. $215,000. 

Mr. Focarry. I have a figure here of $230,000. 

Mr. Ciacur. That is the revision of the index. This is for the pric- 
ing we want to start this year. 

I would like to submit for the record an outline of our program to 
maintain the accuracy of the Consumer Price Index. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right. 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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PROGRAM TO MAINTAIN THE ACCURACY OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
I. WHY IS ACCURACY OF THE CPI ESSENTIAL? 


1. The CPI is a major factor in wage determination 

Over 4 million workers are employed under collective bargaining contracts 
with clauses providing for periodic cost of living wage adjustments according to 
changes in the CPI. An additional 400,000 employees not under these contracts 
are given comparable adjustments by the employers. 

ach change of one index point adds or subtracts as much as $200 million in 
the annual wage bill under these contracts. 

The CPI is used as a guide in virtually every wage negotiation or determina- 
tion in this country. 

2. The CPI is important in Government policy decisions 

The Federal Reserve Board uses it as a measure of inflationary or deflation- 
ary trends. 

An error in the index may lead to a serious mistake in credit policy, bank 
reserve management, etc. 

The Treasury and other Federal agencies use the index in fiscal decisions, 
budget estimates and cost analyses. 

The index provides an important guide to congressional committees in assess- 
ing the need for credit legislation, antirecession measures, changes in social se- 
curity laws, etc. 

8. Need for maintaining public confidence 
The monthly report receives front-page notice in newspapers throughout the 


country. 
Numerous articles in popular magazines have described the importance of the 


CPI in many Government policy decisions. 

Public confidence in the accuracy of the index is essential for public acceptance 
of policies based on the index. 

Many public uses of the CPI: For periodic adjustments in annuity payments; 
escalation of alimony payments, dependency allowances, etc.; adjustment of bond 
interest rates, rental amounts, etc. 


II. ACTION PROPOSED 


1. Obtain prices for more commodities and services. 
2. Increase the number of stores from which prices are obtained. 
3. Obtain prices more frequently. 


Ill. WHY IS THIS PROGRAM NEEDED NOW? 


Retail markets and price movements have become more variable in recent 
years. 

At present, prices of foods and fuels and a few other items are obtained 
monthly in 46 cities. 

But most services and commodities other than foods are priced monthly in only 
the 5 largest cities. 

In the other cities prices of most commodities other than foods and fuels are 
obtained only once every 3 months. This schedule is no longer adequate to 
measure price movements with the accuracy required. 

1. Need for larger sample of commodities and services 

Of the thousands of commodities and services offered to the American con- 
sumer, only 300 are priced, for the index. 

The number and varieties of commodities in the consumer market have greatly 
increased since the present sample was selected. 

Example: Men's summer suits: 


1952 Percent 1958 Percent 

Bes WO oe ia tech ce Ai aod ii OT Be WON cn. ot ciclesicunacuetetaces 11 
Pare, WOW oo ois «sa teecsagateabbiaee os 5 Me ee eee es Sere 2 
Other (chiefly blends, of mohair Wool aid @acvon. uc iu ibnci seve 3 
OA SOUL) 5d asi ncdeicecminonax Li Weel ‘and moheie. 0. a5. ee 
Raven end, Gberom, 4. 14 

Sik ont Sik, DICRGE......~.<2.. 8 

Cotton and rayon wash and wear__ 15 
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The 1952 catalog of one of the largest mail order companies offered four models 
of refrigerators, ranging in price from $160.75 to $294.75. 

The 1958 catalog showed 25 models, ranging from $169.95 to $449.95. 
2. Need to collect prices from more stores 
, (a) Increase in discount stores. Causes greater variation from store-to-store 
in prices. 

(6) Increase in suburban shopping centers. Variation in costs of doing busi- 
ness causes price differences. 

(c) Decline in fair trade laws. 

In 1952 these price maintenance laws were in force in 46 States. 

Since then State supreme courts in 17 of these States have held the laws unen- 


forceable. 
Several large makers of appliances have since abandoned fair trade practices 


in all States. 

Example of price disparity—In March 1952, a passenger car tire varied only 
15 cents in price among reporting Chicago stores. 

In March 1958, prices of the same tire varied from $19.84 to $27.26 in Chicago 
stores, a range of $7.42. 
3. Need for more frequent pricing 

Growing importance of special sales, and “price wars” which may affect only 


one city at a time. 
With quarterly pricing we miss the sales in some cases and exaggerate their 


importance in others. 

Some things, like restaurant meals, are becoming more important and vary 
widely from city to city. During this fiscal year, we have been able to increase 
the frequency of restaurant meal pricing, although additional improvements are 
needed in this item. 

Mr. Cracvur. I ought perhaps to talk a little on that. 

We estimate there are 4,400,000 workers employed under collective 
bargaining contracts. About 4 million are under collective bargain- 
ing contract and 400,000 are white-collar workers and others that are 
not under these contracts but that the employers put on the same 
basis. 

The index is used by congressional] committees, among others, and 
has so much of a bearing on the operation of the Government and 
private industry that we think it ought to be maintained at a high 
level of accuracy. 

In my outline I have listed examples of why this program is needed 
now. I point out the need for larger sampling of commodities and 
services. I point out that the number and varieties of commodities in 
the consumer market have greatly increased. For example, in the case 
of men’s summer suits, in 1952 there were only two chief varieties, all- 
wool and rayon. Now it has spread to a whole variety of new prod- 
ucts, and our list of items is not large enough to adequately cover the 
changes in price. 

I mention also the need to collect prices from more stores. There 
has been an increase in discount stores causing great variation in 
prices from store-to-store. 

There has been an increase in suburban shopping centers, and the 

variation in costs of doing business causes price differences. 

Also, there has been a decline in fair trade laws. In 1952 these 
price maintenance laws were in force in 46 States. Since then the 
State supreme courts in 17 of these States have held the laws unen- 
forceable, and several] large makers of appliances have since aban- 
doned fair trade practices in all States, 

I give as an example of price disparity the fact that in March 


c 


1952 a passenger car tire varied only 15 cents in price among report- 
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ing Chicago stores. In March 1958, prices of the same tire varied from 
$19.84 to $27.26 in Chicago stores, a range of $7.42. We feel the 
way to correct that is to collect a larger number of prices so that our 
average will be more accurate. } 

There is also a need for more frequent pricing. The growing im- 
portance of special sales and “price wars” means that these practices 
may affect only one city at a time. With quarterly pricing we miss 
the sales in some cases and exaggerate the report in others. By having 
more frequent pricing we would be able to catch this fluctuation. I 
mention this because at the present time on many escalator contracts 
five-tenths of a point will move the wages 1 cent. So you see how 
important it is that this be as accurate as we can make it. 

I think that summarizes my arguments on that point. 


CITY WORKER’S FAMILY BUDGET 


Mr. Fogarry. You will remember last year in reporting out the ap- 
propriation bill the committee stated they were interested in the city 
worker’s family budget. Can you tell the committee what progress 
the Bureau has made on this project ? 

Mr. Criacur. Yes. We are working on the city worker’s family 
budget and carrying with it a budget for an elderly couple. We are 
this year completing the list of items that would make up the budget 
itself. That is what we have used part of that money for this year. 
We expect next fiscal year, sometime in the fall, to price that budget. 

Mr. Foaarry. What is the Bureau schedule for finishing the repric- 
ing during the coming fiscal year and how many cities will the Bureau 
be able to cover? 

Mr. Ciacur. That may depend in part on the results of our request 
for $215,000 for pricing in general for the index. 

Mr. Focarty. What is that? 

Mr. Cracur. This will depend in part on your disposition of the 
$215,000 which we request i pricing the Uchermas Price Index. 
When we price for the index we can also price for the city worker’s 
budget. We have to do some additional pricing for the city worker’s 
budget, so that there is an additional pricing cost; but if we get the 
total amount requested we would price the budget in 20 cities, using 
the funds you gave us last year to work it up, and using some of the 
funds in the $215,000 to supplement. If we receive less than $215,000 
we could not do it in 20 cities. 

Mr. Foaarry. 20 cities is less than you used to cover. You were up 
to 34, were you not ? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes, but in 1953 we dropped to 20. We now have 26 
cities in which we do not have indexes but in which we collect some 
information on food prices and rentals and so forth, but not enough 
to make an index for those cities. 

par Fogarty. Do you think you could do a decent job with 20 
cities ¢ 

Mr. Cuaaur. Yes, sir; I believe we can. 

Mr. Focartry. And this would be dependent on your getting this 
additional $215,000 for pricing the Consumer Price Index? 

Mr. Craaur. That would help us with some of the pricing; other- 
mae, We would not have enough to price in all 20 cities on the budget 
itself. 
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TRANSFERS BETWEEN LABOR AND COMMERCE 


Mr. Fogarty. I note the transfer from the Bureau of the Census 
of the Department of Commerce amounts to $1,080,000, but you will 
give them back $980,000 for the same activity. This seems to be going 
around in circles. Whose idea was this? 

Mr. Cuacue. I think it was our idea. We felt very strongly that 
the responsibility should be in our hi: unds and the budget should be 
in our hands. In this way when we deal with Census we are in the 
position of paying them to do the work for us. 

I may say that a number of other agencies do the same thing. We 
felt it left us in the position of really being able to control the work 
in the way we felt it ought to be done. 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Fogarty. Tell us what is involved in this conversion to the new 
standard industrial classification system and why you need $215,000 
for that for 1960. 

Mr. Cracur. As I indicated earlier, Mr. Chairman, this is a change 
of classification of firms. A firm might have been in one industry 
years ago when we had the existing cl: issification and now it is making 
ditierent products. Some industries have practically gone out of 

xistence and new industries like electronics have developed, so there 
ia anew grouping. A new grouping means we have to take all the 
firms on our list and reclassify them. That means going through 
180,000 firms that report to us through the States for our employ- 
ment, hours of work, and earnings statistics. That is the information 
we put out every month on employment, hours of work, earnings, and 
so forth. The work involved is taking these 180,000 firms and putting 
them in the new classifications, and then reworking these statistics 
back to 1958 so that we will have these firms on the new basis, over- 
lapping them for 2 years, so that industries can find themselves across 
the reclassification. We need to make the link between the two so 
as to have continuity. 

Mr. Focarry. Why could you not do that in 1 year? 

Mr. Cracue. We will except for a small amount for our Accident 
Statistics Unit. They have to await the completion of the employment 
statistics to complete their reclassification. So there will be that 
small carryover into the next fiscal year 


OLDER WORKERS’ STUDIES 


Mr. Focarry. You indicate in your justifications that you have 
completed some studies dealing with older workers. What studies are 
these ? 

Mr. Cracur. We are doing a survey of age and work performance 
for clerical occupations. You may recall that some 2 years ago we 
made a study of workers’ capacities in the textile and shoe industries 
where there were many older workers. Now we thought we might 
try the clerical occupations since that is another field where many 
older workers are employed. We will cover both Government estab- 
lishments and private firms, and make the best analysis we can of 
level of production by age. We hope from this will come some find- 
ings indicating how age relates to productivity in white-collar work. 
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Mr. Focarry. I thought such studies had already been made. I 
remember somebody—it may have been the Women’s Bureau—giving 
specific examples some 2 years ago about a study which showed that 
a stenographer 45 or 50 years old was, on the average, just as good 
and just as fast as one who was 25 or 30 years old. “T do not know 
who did that. 

Mr. Ciacur. That must have been the Women’s Bureau. 

It might have been a local study. Ours is a more comprehensive 
study covering a wide variety of firms and industries. Also, their 
data may have been illustrative. The question that is always raised 
is, “What is the percentage? How uniform is it? How definite are 
the results?” 

Mr. Foearry. Is that what this study is? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

We aiso have a bulletin in process which we hope to publish this 
year on the individual earnings and family income and expenditure 
by age of the family head. 

Mr. Focarry. When do you expect to have that done? 

Mr. CLacur. We expect the first draft to be available the 1st of 
A ril. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you doing any work at the request of the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Not at present. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you been doing any or do you expect to this 
fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. We are doing some planning work. 

Mr. Firzcrratp. It is just planning work we are doing for the 
Secretary’s Office. We will be reimbursed for that. 


Revision or Consumer Price INpEx 


Program and financing 


1958 actual 1969 estimate | 1 1960 estimate 


| | 
Program by activity: Preliminary planning and analysis 
' 


(total obligations) _. $230, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) -....._|...--- 230, 000 


a ee 





Object classification 


| 
1958 actuai | 1959 estimate pene 1960 estimate 
erase number of all Grs0 Ves. . . .....~ once sscccenncosnaieces Prem oe 





ae atdiieed alien 39 

Number of employees at end of year-_-- roan stein nape ‘ A 35 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent-.-..--- aoe Remereanisladaie 7 ~ $196, 97 0 
02 Travel delmila ties edema baesesseuaee Bale ee BE ns smacbn et ed 5, 355 
04 Communic ation services Ee Cea ep ee ee ee f ee 1, 715 
Se PVINCHIS OG FODTORUOCIOO ow one occ nics ctncccccusctsmasuns battles craters LES ee Ste. | 4, 000 
in er OMeRONINAT DONUNERE 8 . 1.) cena dew ctantusbtuaped du dithiniedatdions’ ueaiaiilintielthdlan -| 559 
08 Supplies and materials. has decich erica sdubrabie denise nits tesd teas Sian tie dace cibsawaduekaenal 2, 573 
oe ME os ios conc tindaaok em debhdddadantdudddads dil dnakabdduatesttebeutanideabes 10, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and NAR AA cats ah he oe Ul on cannon saan | 5, 912 
15 Taxes and assessments_.....-...---- a stata ae Saas ‘ ieee 2, 916 
UR GI vividd sic titicénkdn semen tee. abt as } 230, 000 
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ESTIMATE OF TOTAL COST 


Mr. Fogarry. For the revision of the Consumer Price Index the 
request is $230,000 to start a 5-year program. ‘The last revision was 
completed in 1952 at a cost of $4,250,000. What will this one cost? 

Mr. Cracur. We would like to bring you next spring a firmer esti- 
mate on that. Our present estimate is $4,600,000, but if we can have 
this year of preparatory work and can decide how much will be cov- 
ered, I think we can bring you a better estimate on that. 

Mr. Focarry. You remember the experience we had the last time. 

Mr. Cracuer. Yes, sir, I went through it. 


ESTIMATED TIME REQUIRED 


Mr. Focarry. It seems to me you were able to step it up a little bit 
and as a result it was completed in a shorter time than you thought 
it would take. Is that right? 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes. 

Mr. Foeartry. That took about 3 years, did it not? 

Mr. Criacue. That is right; 31% years, really. 

Mr. Focarry. Did it cost as much as this is going to cost? 

Mr. Cuacur. Actually this is a lesser cost under present budget 
arrangements because we estimate costs have risen 25 percent. 

Mr. Focarry. But you will take 5 years to do it. That seems a 
long time. I know it is an exacting job, and we want a good job, but 
it seems to me it could be accomplished in a shorter time. 

Mr. Cracur. May I make two observations there. 

First, last time we did all the family expenditure surveys in 1 year, 
and this time we have stretched it out in 2 years. This means we have 
au smaller staff to recruit and we think we can do more efficient work and 
a better job in the longer period. 

Also, this preparatory planning year we are asking for is very im- 
portant because the scope and nature of this revision still lies ahead 
of us. For example, we are planning now to take only 70 cities. We 

lan to choose our cities in advance and limit ourselves to 70. It may 
* it will be in the interest of the Government to bring more cities 
in. There is considerable pressure from cities to be in this index. 
We may want to consider the possibility of a larger number of cities 
in the index when we get through, but we will have to map that out 
before next year. 

Mr. Foearry. I think we had better be sure we do it right when we 
do anything that bears on the change in the cost of living index. 

Mr. Ciacur. We are very conscious of that. I may say we have 
consulted our Jabor advisory committee and our business advisory 
committee on this. We have been considering this for 2 years. 

Mr. Foearry. Does labor and management want this? 

Mr. Cracur. They both have agreed this is the way it ought to be 
done, that once in 10 years the index should be basically revised, and 
they do not like too many changes in the meantime. 


PERIODIC VERSUS CURRENT REVISION 


Mr. Foearty. Why should we not keep it current every year? 
Mr. Cracur. This is a matter that has been under discussion many 
years: that is, could we take a small sample of families and make a re- 
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vision step by step. The difficulty there is that we would revise some 
city indexes one year, and therefore they would be revised while the 
others would not be. In that way we would have a rolling revision, 
but both labor and management felt that would cause trouble in con- 
nection with the contracts based on the index. They felt it was better 
to make the entire change at one time, and then move forward on the 
new basis. 
EFFECT OF POSTPONEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. What would be the effect if this was put off for an- 
other 2 or 3 years ? 

Mr. Cuiacur. I think the effect of that would be we would get so 
badly out of date that the index would come into question. We feel 
these cumulative changes are gradually bringing it out of date, but 
we are not apologizing for it as it is. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


By the way, I wanted to submit for the record my statement of 
justification. 
Mr. Focarry. Very well. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is based upon a “market basket” of goods 
and services bought by moderate-income families. The index measures the 
changes in the prices of the goods and services that make up the market basket. 
The composition of the market basket was last fixed on the basis of family spend- 
ing patterns in 1950, when the BLS made its most recent survey of family ex- 
penditures. Spending patterns have changed over the last decade in several 
ways: 

1. Families are larger. There are more old people and more children. Fam- 
ily needs have changed, with larger families spending more of their income for 
food and less for other things. 

2. The population has shifted geographically from its 1950 locations. As a 
whole, the population is 15 percent more than it was in 1950, but some regions 
have increased 30 percent and others less than 5 percent. A higher proportion 
of our families live in the Southwest and West. Their needs are different from 
the needs of those living in the North. 

3. Families are moving to the suburbs and are spending less on dress clothes 
and outside entertainment, and more on houses and gardens. 

4. Family incomes are higher. Even when account is taken of higher prices, 
real income in 1957 was about one-fourth higher than in 1950. Higher incomes 
are used to buy more TV’s, more cars, more travel, more education, and more 
medical care. A smaller proportion of income is spent on food, but food ex- 
penditures are themselves going more heavily to frozen foods, meats, and fresh 
fruits. 

We know the general features of the changes that have been taking place, 
but we do not know the magnitudes of the changes. To bring the market basket 
up to date, a new family expenditure survey is required. The survey proposed 
is similar in scope and character to that carried out from 1950 to 1952, which 
provided the items and quantities for the market basket which currently un- 
derlies the CPT. 

The proposed expenditure survey would be conducted in a sample of about 
70 cities, towns, and metropolitan areas. On the basis of the 1950 experience, 
it is estimated that expenditure data will be obtained from about 15,000 families. 

The revision program would be carried on over a period of 5 years starting 
with initial planning work in July 1959 and ending with publication of the new 
index with new weights in January 1964. The program for fiscal 1960 would 
include selection of the city sample, the design and testing of the survey sched- 
ule, developing instructions and methods for the selection of block samples for 
the first round of family interviews, and completion of the sample design and 
technical planning to give a basis for firm estimates of the cost of the entire 
project. 
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The 1950 revision required overall appropriations of over $4 million. Since 
that time, of course, there have been sizable increases in personnel costs, trans- 
portation costs, and other expenses. Our tentative estimate is that the new 
program over the 5-year period will cost about $4,600,000 on the basis of current 
costs. The last revision, if conducted at present day costs, would be considerably 
more than $4,600,000. It is our hope, however, that by utilizing the experience 
gained during the last survey, and by careful planning we can keep the cost 
well below the updated cost of the earlier survey. An accurate estimate of the 
total cost cannot be made, however, until the completion of the technical plan- 
ning during the first year. 

The question of the appropriate timing of a revision has been the subject of 
extended technical discussions within the Bureau and the Department over the 
last 2 years. The Bureau has, in addition, consulted with outside professional 
experts and has had the advice of its business and labor advisory committees, 
The judgment of the business and labor committees has been especially useful to 
the Bureau since these committees have included people who are intimately 
acquainted with the technical features of the index and with the uses of the 
index in the private economy. 

In general, those consulted have believed that the weights for the CPI should 
be revised upon the basis of new expenditure surveys undertaken periodically, 
In order to provide index continuity and statistical consistency, it is generally 
held that these revisions should not be undertaken too frequently, although 
there are some who believe that it might be wise to undertake revision after 
periods of approximately 5 years. 

There is general agreement, however, that revision should be undertaken when 
major changes—such as those of the last decade—take place in income, popula- 
tion size, population distribution, and consumer expenditures. It is our tech- 
nical judgment that, after the developments of the last decade, a new study is 
necessary at this time to revise the Consumer Price Index and to insure that it 
realistically reflects the economy whose price movements it measures, 


REVISION OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


The Consumer Price Inder r 


Measures changes in prices of goods and services bought by moderate income 
families. 

These goods and services, which make up the “market basket” are determined 
by finding out just how families spend their incomes. 

The market basket now used is based on family spending patterns in 1950, 
when BLS made its latest survey of family expenditures. 


The market basket needs revision 


Spending patterns have changed since 1950. 

Families are larger—There are more old people and more children. This 
means that family needs have changed. 

Larger families spend more of their income for food and less for other things. 

The population has shifted among regions.—The total is up 15 percent, but 
some regions have increased 30 percent and others less than 5 percent. 

A higher proportion of our families live in the Southwest and West. Their 
needs are different from the needs of those living in the North. 

Families are moving to the suburbs.—Suburban families spend more on auto 
transportation and owned homes, less on rent. They spend less on clothing, 
and may spend less on vacations away from home. 

Family incomes are higher.—Average family income in cities increased about 
46 percent between 1950 and 1957. 

Their real purchasing power increased about one-fourth. 

With their higher incomes they buy more TV’s, cars, vacations, education, 
and medical care. 

They spend a smaller proportion of their incomes on food, but they buy more 
fresh and frozen fruits and vegetables, meats and partially prepared foods. 





The proposed program 


To bring the market basket up to date a new family expenditure survey is 
required. 

The proposed survey is of the same scope and character as that carried out 
in 1949-52 to provide the items and quantities for the current market basket. 

Scope.—The expenditure surveys will be conducted in a sample of about 70 
cities, towns and metropolitan areas. 
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On the basis of the 1950 experience, it is estimated that about 12,500 families 
will be interviewed. 

Our tentative estimate is that the program over the 5-year period will cost 
about $4,600,000 on the basis of current costs. An accurate estimate of the total 
cost cannot be made, however, until the completion of the technical planning 
during the first year. 


Time schedule.— 
July 1959-June 1960 
Selection of city sample. 
Design and testing of survey schedule, instructions, and methods. 
Selection of block samples for first round of family interviews. 


July 1960—June 1961 


Block and family sample selection, and selection and training of staff, started 
during the early months of 1960, would be completed, 
Between January and June 1961, the first round of family expenditure sur- 
veys would be carried out. 
July 1961—June 1962 


Tabulation and analysis of expenditure schedules would be started. 

The final round of expenditure surveys would be completed. 

Selection of item and outlet samples for the revised index would begin, and 
the test pricing program started. 


July 1962-June 1963 


In the fourth year complete pricing of the new samples would be carried out 
and the development of test indexes would get underway. 

Tabulation and analysis of all expenditure data would be completed to pro- 
vide the index weights for the new city sample. 


July 1963-—June 1964 


The final phase would involve rounding out the pricing program, calculation 
of the revised index on a pretest basis during the late months of 1963, and pub- 
lication of the new index beginning in January 1964. 


Cuances in City Famicy Income, 1950-1957 
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POPULATION AND INCOME CHANGES 


Mr. Ciacur. Along with the statement is a map that shows popu- 
lation changes. An expansion in one part of the country means more 
cars to be bought; in another are it might mean more Teean fuel ; 
and so on. 

This chart which has been placed in the record shows the rise in real 
family income in 5 years. This indicates that in real dollars in- 
come has risen from $3,673 to $5,359. Even taking the rise in the 
cost of living out, family incomes have risen from $3,673 to $4,584, 
real income. 

When income rises our patterns of family expenditures change; and 
as time passes we have a wider and wider difference between the in- 
comes that people now have and what they had when we made the 
former aide In other words, a gradual change is taking place 
which we ought to take account of when the index is revised. This 
index would not be revised until 1964, and by that time the changes 
would be sufficient to justify the revision. 

Mr. Focarry. That would be 12 years instead of 10. 

Mr. Cracur. We make our surveys in 1961 and 1962, so it would 
be more than 10 years; you are right. 


CURRENT IMPROVEMENT OF CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for an increase of $215,000 to improve 
the Consumer Price Index. What is your argument for that in view 
of the fact the whole index is going to be revised ? 

Mr. Cracur. My argument is that the improvement in pricing is 
urgent now. That is something that we can do immediately and that 
we ought to do immediately. 


LIMIT ON AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Clague, on page 52 of the committee print there 
is this language: 

For expenses necessary to enable the Bureau of Labor Statistics to revise 
the Consumer Price Index, including temporary employees at rates to be fixed 
by the Secretary of Labor without regard to the civil service laws and Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, $230,000, to remain available until June 30, 1964. 

That is a long time for $230,000 to remain available, until June 
80, 1964. 

Mr. Ciacur. We expect.to spend the $230,000 next year. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there Any good reason for that ‘language “to re- 
main available until June 3 19644 

Mr. Dopson. As I recall, ee we got money for the first revision 
of the index we were given it on the basis of « ‘ompletion of the project 
and we followed that same pattern here. This is the first installment 
on the amount of money necessary. 


SALARY RATES FOR TEMPORARY EMT?LOYEES 


Mr. Focarry. What about these rates to be paid employees? Have 
they been decided on ? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. We would probably follow the same approach we 
did last time. We had the same language for the 1950 study and we 
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used the Classification Act pretty generally. There were very few 
exceptions when we went outside the Classification Act rates. 

Mr. Focarry. Give us some comparison of the rates you used last 
time and what you expect to pay in connection with this revision, and 
also gives us a breakdown by grade and job title of the positions 
you will establish in 1960. 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

During the 1950-52 revision in all cases we used the grades as established by 
the Classification Act. In a few individual cases, consultants were appointed at 
a daily rate which on an annual basis would be above the base of the grade. In 
the field service, during collection periods, daily rate and WAKE employees were 
recruited locally and with the approval of the Civil Service Commission, directly 
without reference to registers. 

It is planned to conduct the proposed revision in approximately the same man- 
ner. The following grades and rates are provided in our 1960 estimate. 


Departmental : 


iar pap enn EF oh re Jack cles Beh mcs bapeeienceen arena $12, 771 
2 Gane CUR i ek oe he ate a 11, 357 
pI es Oo el eee eee a eee as tebe 9, 901 
1 GS-12 senior price or commodity specialist-_.___-__._-___---__--- 8, 341 
2 GS-11 price index or commodity specialist-_.___.__----------- ._. 14, 060 
4 GS-9 price index or commodity specialist.-__-__-_-- Di dint acecen cate 23, 960 
4 GS-7 senior price or commodity specialist_____--__---_- Baas ts emadiacacetn 19, 968 
4 GS-D etatistions Clerk cs nh es eseks- i sips pera ot beheld ms 16, 224 
I a a i ir sien cepa rn nm vlog eatin cnc 52, 710 
Total departmental.._.............- Bg ccdaclbsigi esta aR tas caine, 
SO sce ene, EEOC oii ee ein nnn oeieenminncs ncanaces ee 
oe a a ete ee eae 184, 268 


Mr. Focarry. I have just been informed that this language giving 
you authority to hire people without regard to civil service laws would 
9e subject to a point of order. I think we should at least set a maxi- 
mum figure in the language. Let us think about that. It has just been 
brought to my attention. 

Mr. Dopson. We need these temporary employees where we collect 
the family expenditure data. 

Mr. Cracur. They work in the field visiting the families. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Laird. 


USES OF COST OF LIVING INDEX 


Mr. Larrp. This whole problem of maintaining this cost of living 
index is really a service that the Government provides for the public. 
I am surprised to note in your justifications that the use of it is limited 
to so few. Certainly there are other uses for this cost of living index. 

Mr. Criacur. Oh, yes, there are. You mean we mentioned only 
a few? 

Mr. Latrp. Yes. Would you mention others? 

Mr. Cracue. I probably passed over that too hastily. In the whole 
discussion of inflation in this country, whether we are having inflation 
and what does inflation mean, this index is the key that is used. 

For that reason, it becomes practically a guidepost to govern- 
mental policy. I testified a couple of weeks ago before the Joint 
Economic Committee, for example, on the behavior of the economy 
during the year 1958. The Council of Economie Advisers and the 
Federal Reserve Board pay very close attention to this index 
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The Treasury consults us on what is likely to happen over the year. 
I would like to emphasize from the point of view of Government 
policy, this index may be more important than for all of the private 
uses. 
AVERAGE ANNUAL COST OF INDEX 


Mr. Latrp. What do you estimate the total cost of maintaining this 
index is, taking into consideration the cost of rev ising it every 10 
years? What would it average out to per year ? 

Mr. Cuacur. I think I would like to give you a, figure on that, if I 
might, later on. 

Mr. Lamp. Supply one for the record. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. I will supply one for the record. 

(The following information was supplied later :) 


The average annual cost of maintaining the Consumer Price Index is approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. 


PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE OF VALIDITY OF INDEX 


Mr. Larrp. Are you receiving many complaints from labor about 
the present index ¢ 

Mr. Criacur. No, Mr. Laird; we are not. Both labor and manage- 
ment are taking an active interest in this. 

Mr. Lairp. Do you receive any complaints from management ? 

Mr. Ciacur. No, there are not. I think there is at present good con- 
fidence in the index, the way we are now preparing it. At the same 
time, I feel certain that both groups agree that this kind of improve- 
ment that we are asking here should be undertaken. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you receive any complaints from any other sources 
about your present index ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. Sometimes members of the general public will write 
in, either disbelieving in it or thinking that it isn’t right; and, inci- 
dently, I suppose from individual employ ers, and perhaps from indi- 
vidual unions, we might have such letters from time to time, but I 
would say that the informed people, who really study it with us, and 
who are aware of the way we do it, are not making any complaint now. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Larrp. In looking over the employment figures of your Bureau 
over - last 10 or 15 years, discounting the years in which you had 
special activity as far as revising cost of livi ing index and other proj- 
ects, we find a continual increase. 

Mr. Cuiacur. First, I would like to make clear that in the last 12 
years we have—again apart from revision of the consumer price in- 
dex—we have hardly any more people on the payroll than we had in 
1947. The difference is really negligible, so we are not increasing our 
staff very fast. Weare not growing in that sense. 

Mr. Larrp. What was your staff, say, in 1950? 

Mr. Ciacue. 1,166 positions. 

Mr. Larrp. Were you undertaking the revision at that time? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, but that is not included. We had 218 for the 
revision in that year, man years, but this 1,166 is the equivalent work 
we are now talking about. 
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There is one other point, Mr. Chairman. I want to be sure my an- 
swers are clear. We do a good deal of our employment, hours and 
earnings work in cooperation with the States, so that a considerable 
amount of money is a payment to the States for the work they do in 
cooperating with us. You see, they use our forms. 

Mr. Larrp. There are a lot of employees involved. 

Mr. Cracue. Some of them are on our own payroll. Sometimes the 
State prefers it that way. So we have some employees in their agen- 
cies who are shown on our payroll. The rest of the employees would 
be on their money. 

Mr. Larrp. You are asking for 66 new employees under salaries and 
expenses this year. 

You asked for a total of 58 employees last year. 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. Those are additional employees. 

You received funds for an increase of 11 employees? 

Mr. Cracur. It should be more than that. I am sorry I do not 
have last year’s tables with me. 

Mr. Lairp. According to my figures it is not 11, it is 5. 

Mr. Cracue. Five positions. Yes. 

Mr. Lamp. Yon got five. 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. 

Mr. Latrp. The request in this budget contains some of the same 
positions that were requested last vear; is that correct ? 

Last year you asked for 26 additional employees in manpower em- 
ployment, 18 for prices and cost of living, and 14 in measurement of 
productivity. You have already placed in the record your request for 
this year and the requests for the largest number of additional em- 
plovees are in those three areas. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, but those are for different projects. In the man- 
power and employment this year those employees are for this tem- 
porary work of adjusting the industrial classification. 

Mr. Larrp. That is what I wanted to get into. It seems to me the 
jobs you ask for this vear are different than the job work you asked 
for last year that were denied. 

Mr. Cracvr. That is right. It is different this year. We didn’t 
ask for any jobs last year for standard industrial classification. We 
are asking for them now. Those are temporary for 1 year. 

Mr. Latrp. So you have not come back and asked for positions in 
the same area that the 53 positions were denied in last year? 

Mr. Ciacue. No; that is right. 

Mr. Latrp. Have you gotten along pretty well last year in your 
work in the Bureau ? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. We didn’t do some of the things we had hoped 
to do, but we have done the best we could with the rest of it. 

Mr. Larrp. Just rapidly going over this justification, it would seem 
to me that the reductions that were made last year were pretty well 
justified. 

Mr. Cracur. I think, Mr. Laird, it is not for me to say whether 
they were justified or not. I do think I could have used the money 
efficiently. 

Mr. Latrp. But you are not coming back in and asking for the 
same positions in this year’s budget ? 
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Mr. Ciacur. No. We felt these requests were more urgent that 
we came to you with this year. We feel these things should be done. 
As I said, that standard industrial classification is mandatory. We 
really have to do that before we go ahead with anything else. I 
would say this has a higher priority. We are always faced with 
the fact that we could do some projects, would like to present more 
projects, but we have to postpone them. 


STATUS OF 1959 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Larrp. Had you obligated half of your appropriation up to 
January 1, 1959, or were you running behind ? 

Mr. Ciacur. We had obligated up to January 31, $5,111,189. 

Mr. Larrp. What about January 1 

Mr. Frrzceravp. $4,076,658, and this was approximately half of 
the obligations that we should have, the obligations we needed to 
incur to this period. 

Mr. Larrp. That is all [ have. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you have anything further to say, Mr. Clague? 

Mr. Ciacur. No, Mr. Chairman. I think not. 


ACTION OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ON 1960 BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 
Put it in the record, please, item by item, the number of positions, 
what they were to be used for and the necessity for them. 

Mr. Ciacue. All right. 

(The requested information follows :) 


37858—59——19 
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Action by the Bureau of the Budget 





| 


| 























Requested | Disapproved Approved 
Project or purpose Pett, 1. eee 
Posi- Cost Posi- Cost Posi- Cost 
tion tion tion 
= | --| wart BET 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES APPROPRIATION 
| 
Manpower and employment: | 
Extension of reporting sample to im- | 
prove earnings and employment | | 
cet an 17 | $110, 000 | 17 Oe | a 
Rebasing employment, honrs, etc., on | = 
new standard industrial classifica | 
tion codes.........- 34 BIND Th occ ket 34 $215, 000 
Maintenance of State employment , 
statistics program at current salary 
rates__. meee as a Rniinie 61, 000 |_. 1 37, 000 24, 000 
Direction, guidance, analysis and | | 
publication of monthly data on 
labor force employment--...---..- 14 1, 080, 000 |.....- 14 1, 080, 000 
Prices and cost of living: Expanding and | , 
improving the Consumer Price Index... 27 | BO Vic cacscctoacnsbitoks 27 215, 000 
Wage and industrial relations: | | 
Revision of the 908 series of collective | 
bargaining agreements. ---- - 24 135, 000 | 24 135, 000 | on Bl 
Wage rate developments and indexes_- 20 | 125, 000 | 20 125, 000 
Housing and public construction: | | | | 
Improved estimates of housing starts _ - 14 150, 000 14 | 150, 000 [ee 
Annual surveys of characteristics of 
new housing. --....--.----- 13 | 75, 000 | 13 | 75, 000 |.......- Ss eine 
Measurement of productivity: Labor re- | 
quirements in construction industry--... 23 | 2175, 000 | 2 | 117, 000 21 158, 000 
Industrial hazards: 
Conversion of work-injury data to 
SE Baise aan ements 7 | Gar, Wee Fs a deantiaiettinalbaiin | 7 $37. 500 
Initiation of national program of 
workmen’s compensation statistics | 
and related statistical assistance to } 
(SS ESE ee | Q 70, 900 | 9 $70, 000 eater 
Foreign labor conditions: } 
Comparative labor expenditures and | 
practices in foreign countries 10 | 65, 000 | 10 | 65, 000 |_. eee 
Manpower studies of skilled labor re- 
sources, training, developments, | | 
and related factors of concern to | 
U.S. international programs Seuned 9 55, 000 Q OOD hai ce cidsioso eee 
Special: | 
Effect of ~ ‘ane trade on U.S. em- | | 
INNER gE 16 | 100, 000 | 16 | 100,000 |_. ie ee 
Alaska: | | 
ee 3 12,000 |_.._- asl 3 12, 000 
Employment statistics________._._|._-.___-] OO Fre leee nied eae ee 9, 000 
Construction statistics........._. 5 | 50, 000 | 5 56, 000 |........ sion setemteietiedal 
Increase in postal rates__._- re 48, 000 | iy | See 45, 000 
Extra day of pay and contribution to | | 
retirement on extra day._._____.__- |---- 23, 000 | OOD ha seine 22, 000 
St . as = jeaicbemeaialill 
NN ie 8 245 | 2,810,500 | 139 | 993, 000 | 106 1, 817, 500 
i | | | 
REVISION OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX | 
APPROPRIATION | | 
Prices and cost of living: Planning for the | | | 
revision of the consumer price index 35 | TR Sc oi Moticeadcamnes 35 230, 000 


1 Adjustment in program. 


2 Originally requested under Housing and Public Construction activity. 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 
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WOMEN’S BUREAU 


WITNESSES 


MRS. ALICE K. LEOPOLD, DIRECTOR, WOMEN’S BUREAU, AND 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 

MISS FRANCES A. AMBURSEN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE MANAGEMENT 

MRS. ALICE A. MORRISON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF WOMEN’S LABOR 
LAW AND CIVIL AND POLITICAL STATUS 

MISS MILDRED S. BARBER, CHIEF, STATISTICAL UNIT, DIVISION 
OF PROGRAM PLANNING, ANALYSIS, AND REPORTS 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

vV. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 








— 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. Development of programs and materials to improve 
women’s employment opportunities and economic 





SI :0! sins ciesceran Gained tp Satan neta tnsaiaieciieeinade tieiaamvic identi oeebiehdieseijait $165, 175 $163, 949 $171, 596 
2. Advisory services on legislation affecting women 
I shennan anita te lt aaa al 74, 384 78, 477 72, 227 
3. Executive direction and program coordination .......... 155, 637 171, 189 172, 201 
4, Administrative services and management. ............- 82, 214 92, 385 92, 976 
5. 1959 program obligated in 1958..................-....... 359 —359 j..---.---.-... 
Total obligations................ SE a ge 477, 769 505, 641 509, 000 
Financing: 
1959 appropriation available in 1958__...............--...- —359 SF ccaticccendy 
Unobligated balance no longer available................... D, Bee Foc cdidwitanncbitdbuscqnadbhis 
New obligational authority. ............................ 480, 418 506, 000 509, 000 
New obligational authority: ia . ard 
POOR SL htc nc thiseachadsccdediinbbnwubmaddennntt | 462, 000 462, 000 509, 000 


Transferred from ‘‘Unemployment compensation for 
veterans and Federal employees,’’ Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security (72 Stat. 243) .................-....--.«--- 18, 418 |_.. 





Appropriation (adjusted) -.............-..-.....-....- 480, 418 462, 000 509, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. _........|...--.-...--.- 44, 000 
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Object classification 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 

















Total number of permanent positions_--.-......--.-----------.-- 61 61 61 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___........---.------ 3 1 
Average number of all employees-_--.--_-.--.-.-.-----.---------- 61 60 60 
Number of employees at end of year__....----.--- J goanenetaaen 63 61 61 
Re TEE SOE GRIEG occu ca enne cio snnacesnpnescegna | 8.0 $5,843 | | 8 1 $6, 637. 8. 31 ~ $6, 637 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions___.......-..-.--- is ean $362, 511 $396, 691 $396, 691 
Positions other than perm: RE Sr tet, feo 2 ye 12, 362 4, 557 4, 557 
Other personal services- -.-._..-.------- ali lea 1, 363 1, 552 3, 152 
Port ISEIR DOE TINIE a tnpnns c onccscis ~<cepenugve-- 376, 236 402, 800 404, 400 
a ES ee Figocknene d 16, 767 22, 840 22, 840 
03 Transports RGMMMMOMNRR A 828 ge rh 402 500 500 
i ORION BONN on ainenerenecere<seeserecal 8, 704 13, 000 14, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction. --........-.--------------- Lc 26, 021 25, 200 25, 200 
07 Other contractual services a aa le al | 2, 746 3, 000 3, 000 
Services performed by other agence ies ee ete 19, 599 4, 100 | 4, 100 
08 Supplies and materials........-.....--- SS ie eowboda 478 5, 700 | 5, 700 
09 Equipment--. aa eneeey 4, 595 2, 300 2, 300 
11 Grants, subsidie Ss, ‘and contributions_- babdeaddwa 21, 362 25, 940 25, 940 
15 Taxes and assessments-___--.-.------- ‘ a 500 620 620 
1959 program obligated in RRs ee aneeesenel 359 a 
| 
I ee cinnauhae eben | 77, 769 505, 641 | 509, 000 





Mr. Focarry. Next we have the Women’s Bureau. Mrs. Leopold, 
do you have a statement that you wish to make? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Leoprotp. Yes. . 

Our estimate for 1960 is for $509,000. No increase in program or 
staff is requested. 

During 1958, the average number of women in the labor force was 
almost 291 /, million—again exceeding all previous records and better 
than 3 million more than at the height of World WarII. Last Octo- 
ber the number reached an all-time high of 23 million. 

We know, of course, from census reports for earlier years that a 
much larger number of individual women worked at some time during 
the year, some for only short periods of time. As contrasted with 
the average for the year, probably as many as 29 million individual 
women worked at some time last year. 

The average number of ‘employed women in 1958, however, dropped 
almost 100,000 below 1957, numbering some 21 million. An average 
of more than 114 million women were unemployed in 1958- —about a 
half million more than in 1957. 

More than one-third of all adult women in the population were 
working. They filled one out of every three jobs, with by far the 
largest “number in clerical work. More than 2 million women were 
working i in secretarial, stenographic, and typing jobs; about one and 
a quarter million were teaching; another half million were nurses. 
About a million were in high-level jobs as managers, officials, and 
proprietors. 

Today, the average woman worker is 40 years of age. The two 
largest age groups are 35 to 44, with 5,167,000 women, and the age 
group from 45 to 54 with 4,846,000. Most of these are women whose 
children are grown and going to school. 


Ji ~*~ in i, ted God tote Be . co Gee 
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The majority of women continue to be homemakers, whether or not 
they also have jobs. Some 55 percent of them devote full time to 
homemaking. Better than 35 percent are workers and most of these 
are homemakers; the remaining 9 percent are primarily girls under 
20 years of age who are in school. This means that practically all 
adult women in the population are making a contribution to the 
smooth running of the economy, either as jobholders, homemakers, or 
both. 


ACTIVITIES OF PAST AND CURRENT YEAR 


This past year the Women’s Bureau broadened the scope of its 
activities in two important areas. We cooperated with the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation in preparing a pamphlet entitled “Help for 
Handicapped Women,” designed to increase public Snee RING of 
the rehabilitation services available to handicapped women and to 
stimulate women’s interest in activities for the handicapped, including 
career opportunities. 

We have also been cooperating with the Department’s Committee 
on Migratory Labor, to encourage voluntary community groups in 
carrying on programs for improving the conditions under which 
women migrants live and work. Later this year we expect to publish 
a report on community projects for migrants, to provide facts and 
ideas to organizations interested in carrying on similar action pro- 
grams in the migratory labor field. 

In 1958, we published the biennial edition of our “Handbook on 
Women Workers,” which will again appear in the 1960 program. 
This bulletin is widely used by labor and management, writers, edu- 
cators, counselors, students, legislators—both State and Federal, and 
many others, as a source book of facts and figures about working 
women, and the legislation which affects their working lives. 

We are continuing our efforts wherever possible to stimulate com- 
munity action which might help alleviate the shortage of nurses. The 
study of hospital nurses’ wages and working conditions in 16 urban 
areas has been most helpful to the nurses’ organizations in their ef- 
forts along these lines, and we are working with them continuously to 
increase public awareness of the problem. 

Although there are relatively few women among scientists, mathe- 
maticians, and engineers, there is growing evidence of a changing at- 
titude toward women in these fields and much greater acceptance of 
qualified women. Because of these facts and the need for well-quali- 
fied persons in these fields, we should continue to provide infor- 
mation to girls, their families and their school counselors so that they 
may be prepared to take advantage of future career opportunities in 
the sciences and may consider these professions as possible long-term 
careers for the time when they wish to return to the labor force. 

We have already published reports on opportunities for women as 
engineers and mathematicians, and this year we plan to publish one 
or more reports on women scientists, including information from the 
National Scientific Register. 


PROGRAM PLANS FOR 1960 


In 1960 we plan to analyze the basic data from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Occupational Outlook Hanbook to discover new develop- 
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ments in the employment of women, and we shall study the part-time 
employment of women, their opportunities for employment in manu- 
facturing electronics equipment, and the effects of automation on 
women’s employment in selected plants. 

We shall continue our work on employment opportunities in se- 
lected occupations. 

In addition, we expect to develop material on equal pay surveys 
made by women’s and civic organizations, to provide material to sup- 
port additional programs in eliminating wage discrimination based 
on sex. 

During the year, the Women’s Bureau, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Consumers League, held a conference of administrators of State 
minimum-wage laws for women. We are now bringing together com- 
prehensive technical materials to assist States and voluntary groups 
concerned with the establishment of improved minimum-wage rates 
through the tripartite wage board system. 

Jointly with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
we expect to complete a study of day-care programs and services of 
national organizations for children of working mothers, and to hold 
a series of conferences of such organizations to encourage additional 
community action in this field. 

We shall continue to assist national organizations on international 
programs to advance the status of women, and to cooperate with such 
international organizations as the Status of Women Commission, the 
Inter-American Commission on Women, and the International Labor 
Organization. 

This past year, for example, we held a‘conference of representatives 
of 35 national organizations at which we explored ways in which pro- 
grams and activities in the international field could be strengthened 
and stimulated. We also acted as cosponsor of an international-night 
program held by the National Council of Negro Women here in Wash- 
ington. 

Because of the increased interest and number of requests we have 
received from various parts of the country and the special interest of 
the Business and Professional Women, we have this year signed an 
agreement with the national office of the Business and Professional 
Women to conduct future forums through their State and local leaders. 
The program planning assistance and basic information needed for the 
forums will continue to be provided by the Women’s Bureau. Eleven 
forums have now been held and five others are in the planning stage. 


ACTIVITIES OF FIELD STAFF 


Our four-member field staff has played a most important part in the 
action programs that I have mentioned. In 91 cities in 40 States they 
have met with representatives of several hundred local, State and 
regional organizations to give assistance on projects of mutual interest 
and to obtain information on a wide range of subjects for our head- 
quarters staff to use in their work. 

They have reported on economic and general employment data ; both 
shortages and employment opportunities, including training pro- 
grams; community action programs; legislation for women ; interest 
in international projects; and public relations, including conferences, 
meetings, and the use of publications. These assignments, and the 
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total range of activities of our field staff, have strengthened our rela- 
tionships with State labor departments as well as national organiza- 
tions in many areas. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Even though we have 20 million employed to date, 
the majority of them are still devoting their time to homemaking? 

Mrs. Leorotp. Fifty-five percent of them spend full time in home- 
making, Mr. Chairman. 


“HELP FOR HANDICAPPED WOMEN” 


Mr. Focarry. What success have you had with your “Help for Han- 
dicapped Women” pamphlet? First, do you have any for the mem- 
bers of the committee ? 

Miss AmpursEN. We did not bring any extra ones. 

Mr. Focarry. This is interesting. 

Mrs. Leoroip. Yes, it is, Mr. Chairman. The rat, points out 
the number of women who have already been helped by various pro- 
grams for the handicapped, both State and national. 

- It, for the first time, points out methods where a women who herself 
may be handicapped, can get along better in managing her family at 
home, and it also directs itself to the woman who has a handicapped 
member of her family, either a child or the husband, and how she can 
manage there. 

There is a third part which is devoted to the encouragement of the 
whole field of working with the handicapped, as a proper career for 
young people, as a proper career occupation for young people. In 
measuring its success, Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps the news re- 
sponse, the comments of the various committees on the handicapped, 
and their desire to order this and to use it would be the greatest key to 
that. Perhaps Miss Ambursen has the total on the number we pub- 
lished. Isthat right? Do you not have them? 

Miss AmbpurseN. We do not have the total figure because the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation is distributing it also. We had 15,000 
to start with. 

Mrs. Leopotp. How many did they order ? 

Miss AmbursEN. I do not remember. 

Mrs. Leopotp. This booklet was done at the recent request of Miss 
Mary Switzer, who likes the things the Bureau does, and who thought, 
by our promotion and interest in this subject, we could be of some 
help on it. Both the Director of the Bureau and the Field Staff, and 
varlous other members, have spoken to many national organizations 
on this pamphlet and this subject. 

Mr. Focarry. There is, however, still a lot of work to be done in 
this field ? 

Mrs. Lropotp. I am afraid so. 


WOMEN MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Mr. Focarry. How are you making out with your migratory labor 
programs’ How many women do you estimate are employed as 
migrant workers ? 

Mrs. Lrorotp. ‘That number I do not know. Perhaps, if I may, I 
could ask Mrs. Morrison if she has that ? 
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Mrs. Morrison. No. 
Mrs. Leopotp. I am afraid our work is rather new to be able to 
know the total. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean you are just getting into this area? 

Mrs. LeorotD. It is rather new. Yes, sir. 

Do you have any information, Mrs. Morrison ? 

Mrs. Morrison. I do not have any information on the total number 
of women, but our approach has been on a community basis, to find 
out what the voluntary organizations, such as the women’s groups, the 
church groups, and so on in the community, are doing in the way of 
projects to help women migrants, through day-care ‘centers, recrea- 
tion centers, distribution of. clothing, and transportation of children 
to school, and things like that. Along that line, we have visited some 
eight States, I. believe, and studied what has been done in specific 
communities. 

Mr. Focarry. The Bureau of Labor Standards has conducted some 
studies in the area, including the problems confronted by children 
of migrant workers, and the acc eptance of migrant workers in the 
communit y. 

In ps ast years, have you not been in contact with any of their pro- 
grams ¢ 

Mrs. Morrison. Yes. There has been a very close working relation- 
ship between our field people and theirs, and recently they ‘have been 
concentrating more, as we understand it, on the formation of State 
committees under the Governors’ sponsorship, so there can be a state- 
wide action program on migrants. They have not been working at 
the community level, as we understand it, in the same way that we 
have. 

Mrs. Lroroip. Perhaps I might add that the stimulus to our work 
has come through the Labor De partment Committee on the Migrant 
Workers, because I assume it would be fair to believe that for every 
migrant man worker there was in most instances, a wife with him 
and her problems are those which we are considering. We are also 
combining our interests with that group, and also our contacts on the 
national level with the national women’s organizations who also have 
this interest, and we are trying to coordinate and help bring the two 
together on the community level. 


SHORTAGE OF NURSES 


Mr. Foegarry. You say also that you are continuing your efforts to 
stimulate community action which may he ‘Ip alleviate the shortage of 
nurses. Would you give us something specific along that line? 

Mrs. Leorotp. That would be a pleasure to do, sir, and I think per- 
haps this would be a place to point out some of the work that our field 
staff has been doing in this regard. 

I know that in many of the States represented on your committee, 
there has been some activities with nurses’ associations; and the fune- 
tion of our field staff here seems to be, again, one of bringing together 
those interested people who would not get together if it were not. for 
our presence in the community; and they have used our booklets. 
There are two types of booklets—one which gives the full statistical 
facts, which the nurses themselves like very much—and, as you may 
remember, which they made a particular request for from Congress, 
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9 or 8 years ago; and also a smaller, rather inexpensive pamphlet, 
which is directed to the community, to give them ideas of how they 
may, in their own way, help the shortage. ’ 

Our field staff has worked quite widely on this subject because it 
happens that by their own background they are very interested in this. 

Now, I should note that we have been working with many groups, 
and I know that because I spoke at the convention of the nurses in 
the early spring and there were some 4,000 of them there, and they feel 
that this material that we have produced from them helps them to be 
able to portray the real situations of the nurses from Kast to West. 

We have, in various places, made specific recommendations. In St. 
Louis, for example, if you wish me to identify, there was a plan for 
a cooperative recruitment and selecting, testing program, made be- 
tween the nurses associations and the local office of Employment 
Service. ; : 

We participated in a community meeting in Troy, which had to do 
with counselors and prospective nurses. The areas where we found the 
most acute shortage of nurses were in Montana, Nevada, St. Louis, 
Missouri, North Dakota—and we also noted a consistent shortage ef 
administrators, teachers, public health nurses, and all of these things 
demand or working on them through the field staff and through local 
groups, and through our Women’s Bureau here in Washington, pro- 
viding the kind of background information which was provided in 
the study. 

Mr. Foaarry. In this study, have you been able to develop any con- 
clusions and recommendations regarding what should be done to fur- 
ther alleviate the shortage of nurses? I think we have a shortage of 
nurses in just about every State in the Union. 

Mrs. Lrorotp. I believe, Mr. Congressman, that it is somewhat 
spotty. There are certain areas in the country where they themselves 
do not consider that they have a shortage, but certainly there are many 
places they do consider they have a shortage. 

Mr. Focarty. What about Rhode Island ? 

Mrs. Leorotp. I do not know whether we know about Rhode Island. 

Mr. Focarry. From what I hear there isn’t much doubt about it. 

Mrs. Lrorotp. I know they have a shortage. Let’s see if we can 
find a place in here, another place, if we do not find Rhode Island. 
Boston is the nearest place to you, and whether they consider it a 
shortage or not does not appear in his pamphlet. However, what 
we do is provide the suggestion as to ways of attracting more women 
into the nursing profession. This, it seems to me, would be the proper 
role for the Women’s Bureau. 

For example, we describe the kind of recruitment programs that 
already exist. We also describe how a student can get financial aid 
through scholarships. We also describe some experimental training 
programs and we also bring out a subject that is particularly impor- 
tant, that the nursing profession is suitable for older and married 
women. We also discuss in this same memo, which we call “Memo 
to Communities With Reference to the Nurse Shortage,” the necessity 
of part-time work as a possible way for alleviating the shortage in 
hospitals. 

Although we do not say to a community “Do this,” we give them a 
checklist of the kind of things that we believe—if they analyze—they 
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will eventually see that they will be helpful in assisting in the allevia- 
tion of this shortage. That is on the back of this pamphlet. 


INDICATIONS THAT STUDIES HELP ALLEVIATE SHORTAGE 


Mr. Focarry. Have you any testimonials from local communities 
or hospitals as to the help these practices and these studies have been 
in helping to alleviate the shortage of nurses. 

Mrs. Leopotp. I am not sure whether we have any letters on the 
community level. I know we have them on the national level, from the 
nurses’ associations themselves, the professional associations of nurses, 

Miss Ambursen, would you remember whether, in our field staff 
letters, there is any particular mention of this? 

Miss AmBursEN. With regard to the nurses, yes, we have had a con- 
tinuing series of letters, both from places where they have been and 
from the national headquarters of the nurses associations, concerning 
the helpfulness of these materials, and the on-the-spot work that the 
field staff does. 

Mr. Foearry. I can see they would be very interested in this pamph- 
let. As to alleviating the shortage, I still have not been able to get any 
real evidence that you have helped to alleviate the shortage. 

Mrs. Leorpotp. Mr. Congressman, perhaps it is a question of how we 
look at our function, and also our materials. It seems to me that our 
role is to point out what the facts are about a given profession, and to 
say to the community, “You can recruit as such and such a communit 
in an adjoining State has done.” We suggest this as a possible shot, 
“You have also in your particular community perhaps not made full 
use of scholarships. These are the salary ranges. It is within the realm 
of possibility that if these were more publicized, you would have more 
nurses attracted to this as a profession.” 

We have, with quite a degree of enthusiasm, suggested to the nurses 
associations themselves that they do more in helping the retention of 
older women, because this is a subject of mutual] interest. 

Mr. Fosarry. Are the trained nurses in full sympathy with the 
practical nurse program ? 

Mrs. Leoroip. This particular program does not deal with the prac- 
tical nurse, as I remember the study. I am sorry—they are included 
in the study. We have found some blocks between the two groups of 
nurses, but I do not think, in discussions with them, I do not think that 
this is anything that this would particularly break down. 

Mr. Focartry. Well, I am trying to find out if we have any way of 
alleviating the shortage which still exists, and I have not found any- 
thing yet that would indicate a real hope that it is going to end. 

Mrs. Leoroip. I think that again this, in many instances, would 
have to be determined by the community’s interest in them, having 
their hospitals properly staffed. 

Mr. Focarty. The only ones I know that are what you would call 

roperly staffed are those where you would have to pay $40 to $45 a 
Say. They do seem to be able to get the necessary personnel, but I 
would expect it for that amount of money. That is a lot of money to 
have to pay for a room for 1 day—$40 a day and more. 

Miss Ampursen. This may seem to be a slight example, but I think 
this typifies this sort of thing. In some localities we have found that 
there may be 3 or 4 different nursing schools, and the young person 
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who wants to apply for training in one of those nursing schools may 
have to go to 4 different hospitals to take an entrance examination, 
and by the time she has taken 2 or 3 and has perhaps not been accepted, 
she loses interest, and is not willing to go on; and our field representa- 
tives have pointed out this waste oltine and this lessening of interest ; 
so, in at least one place they have; through the employment service, 
been able to give one standard test which would be accepted by the 
several hospitals, and we believe that that may lend some encourage- 
ment to the young person to take the training. 

Mr. Fogarry. I think that is a good example. 

Mrs. Lzorotp. Miss Ambursen works very closely with our field 
staff, so she is familiar personally with many of the letters that have 
come back. 

WORKING MOTHERS AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Fogarty. You say that jointly, with the Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, you area to complete a study of day-care 
rograms and services of national organizations for children of work- 

ing mothers, and to hold a series of conferences of such organizations 
to encourage additional community action in this field. Has there 
ever been Tocaped in your Department the possible connection be- 
tween the problem of juvenile delinquency and the increase in the 
number of working mothers? 

Mrs. Lropotp. Yes, sir. It has not only been discussed in the De- 
partment, but is also a question often asked of many of us who go 
into the field. 

I am afraid that anything I must say would have somewhat of a 
personal flavor, being made up of my own experience and opinions. 

If this is permitted for the record, I would like to say it here. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mrs. Leoroip. Our experience has been—and the advice that we 
have had upon consultation with Dr. Schottland of HEW and with 
many ministers and with some psychiatrists, who have all talked 
to us about this subject, the subject of juvenile delinquency is based 
on about 9 or 10 basic reasons. They all come back to the parents, 
practically all, with the exception of a child who is mentally not 
able to grasp what he needs to to fit into society. It seemed, however, 
to be almost impossible to prove that the family with the working 
mother gives the child less security than the family whose mother 
is not working, because one of the keys to juvenile delinquency seems 
to be immaturity on the part of the parents in handling and coping 
with their family of children; and we have found in conferences with 
labor union women throughout the country that their plans for their 
children, the care of their children, are made with a great deal of 
care and thought and I would say with an adult approach to it; so 
our answer has usually been that of all the contributing causes to 
juvenile delinquency we cannot prove that there are more juvenile 
delinquents who are children of working mothers. 

Perhaps the overall subject might best be helped, when we look 
at this subject, to point out to you the large number of women in the 
labor market who don’t have children of school age. This is the 
preponderance of the working force. 
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So, when we speak of working women, if we are going to speak 
of the majority of workingwomen, we are speaking of women whose 
average age is 40, and it is unlikely that they have small children. 

So you have two factors here, it seems to me: One, that of all the 
factors that go into juvenile delinquency the factor of the working 
mother, according to many of the people I mentioned, including 
people who represent the churches, is that this is not a top factor 
and, as I said, our own statistical belief is that since the work force 
is made up more of older women we again feel that this is not a key 
factor in juvenile delinquency. 

However, the subject of child care centers becomes increasingly 
important, as more women work. 

Mr. Focartry. I am sure you have heard as often as I have, the 
expression that “the place of the woman is in the home.” It is firmly 
believed in by many teachers and religious leaders and other groups. 
But I was in New ‘York at the Henry Street Settlement and talked 
to several people in that area and it seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion that juvenile delinquency in a city will tend to center in a 
given area, and that is where most of the delinquency y occurs. That 
is what they find existing in New York. That is why they are start- 
ing a new project in that particular area. I don’t know whether, in 
a particular area like that a majority of those mothers were working 
or not. 

Mrs. Lrorotp. Frankly, I would not know, Mr. Chairman. I would 
assume that a large percentage of them might be. I know also that 
in New York the particular studies that have been made have always 
taken into consideration the fact that there are some nationalistic 
croups there that are in conflict and constantly fighting, in street 
gangs and that kind of thing. 

This is one of the things that I believe New York City particularly 
feels has an influence on this juvenile delinquency problem. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, I have heard them say that even the marquees 
of the theaters may w ell have some significance, as far as leading them 
into juvenile delinquency, and the filthy material that is available in 
stores for these youngsters to read. 

I do not know what the answer is, but every place I go I am told 
about this problem. It seems to me that in almost every newspaper 
I see something about juvenile delinquency or about a boy or a girl 
getting into trouble. Many of them seem to highlight the fact that 
the father and mother are both at work or the mother was working 
on a night shift, or something like that, and infer that the delinquency 
was a consequence of that. 

Mrs. Leorotp. There is one thing I think is also true, and I am 
sure I am not saying anything that - you would not know, and that is 
that in every age we have our juvenile delinquency, but we are in an 
age where our communications through newspapers and magazine 
articles and the sensational press, is greater today than it has ever 
been—in other words, we hear more about juvenile delinquency than 
ever before, which may also have a bearing on this. 

May I at this time ask Mrs. Morrison if she has anything she would 
like to add on this subject ? 

Mr. Fooarty. Yes. 
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Mrs. Morrison. No. 
Mrs. Lropotp. Would you know of some of the areas that would have 
a higher percentage of mothers not working? 
Miss Barner. We only get such small segments in special census 
tracts. 
WOMEN’S BUREAU FIELD STAFF 


Mr. Focarry. How is your field staff working out? You have at 
different times stated they are doing good work. Are they working 
out as well as you expected ? 

Mrs. Leopotp. We think they are, Mr. Congressman, because their 
reports back seem to indicate this. I have a map here which shows 
you the areas in the country that they have covered. As I mentioned 
in my testimony, we know that they have covered so many cities 
that it almost seems impossible that they have covered so much. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you put that in the record at this point? 

Mrs. Leororp. I will put a comment in the record on the field 
activities. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


The following examples of field staff activities are illustrative rather than 
inclusive : 

As an example of one way in which the field staff has provided useful materials 
and technical assistance to organizations and individuals working on programs 
in which the Women’s Bureau and the Department as a whole have a major 
interest, they have worked with local organizations on existing or potential 
programs designed to assist young people in their choice of careers in such widely 
separated communities as San Francisco, Los Angeles, and San Bernardino, 
Jalif.; Lansing, Mich.; Toledo, Ohio; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; Topeka, 
Kans., St. Louis, Mo.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Louisville, Ky.; Albany and Troy, N.Y. 

As a direct outgrowth of field visits, several nurses‘ groups are now exploring 
ways of developing refresher training courses for inactive nurses, and a joint 
program between the National League for Nursing, the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training, and the Women’s Bureau is being developed. A city in up- 
state New York is planning a spring forum to promote recruitment of inactive 
nurses and student nurses and to interpret role of nurse to community today. 

The field staff assisted our Program Division by doing the fieldwork needed 
for a study of women’s employment opportunities in retail trade in nine cities. 

Still another example of field activities is a training course conducted in one 
State for mercantile inspectors who are responsible for enforcement of State 
labor laws for women. At a meeting of State labor department representatives in 
December, four other State representatives expressed an interest in our providing 
similar services in their States. 

The field staff also has obtained detailed information on community-sponsored 
migratory labor programs which will be useful in the departmentwide program 
designed to improve the living and working conditions of migrant families. 
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Visits of Women’s Bureau field staff through Feb. 8, 1959 
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Visits of Women’s Bureau field staff through Feb. 3, 1959—Continued 
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1“Full program” covers such program areas as job opportunities for women, shertage occupations, older 
worker activities, child care, youth activities, migratory labor, and legislative and economic developments 
affecting women workers. ; 

2 “Special assignments” cover such specific activities as: Giving convocation address to set keynote for 
year’s empnasis at a southern State college for women; addressing and serving on panels or workshops of 
State associations, e.g., women deans and counselors, home economics, AAUW, B. and P.W., nurses 
associations, International Association of Personnel in Employment Security, American Institute of Bank- 
ing; participating in retail trade survey; serving as consultants or resource persons at guidance clinics; leading 
training conferences of mercantile inspectors for a State department of labor. 


Note.—States visited, 39 and the District of Columbia; cities visited, 90 and the District of Columbia; 
full program, 45; special assignment, 27; full program and special assignment, 19. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Focarry. You are apparently satisfied with what you have for 
1959 and 1960? 

Mrs. Leoroxp. I feel that the staff of the Bureau is accustomed and 
capable of working at full speed and because of that, added to their 
dedication to their work, we are going to turn out the same caliber 
of results we have in the past, if not better. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is good. 


LEGISLATION FOR EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 


Mr. Denton. Mrs. Leopold, do you not perform a valuable service 
on legislation affecting women ? 

Mrs. Leorpotp. When we are asked, we do, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Last year I believe you said that you were in favor 
of equal pay for equal work, but that you were opposed to the consti- 
tutional amendment of equal rights for women; is that right ? 

Mrs. Leopotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Would you care to say anything on either of those 
subjects, or on both of those subjects ? 

Mrs. Leorotp. Yes, if 1 may, I would like to, because this year there 
a be introduced into your Congress more equal pay bills than ever 

efore. 

I believe there is a total of—and forgive me for not having added 
these before—15 bills on the subject of equal pay which have been 
introduced so far in the House, and there is not so far any introduction 
in the Senate. 

These bills have been introduced by men and women of both parties, 
and they are based on the fact that more and more people are coming 


today to the belief that this is a fair kind of legislation, and that it 
would be a good thing to have. 
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Perhaps Mrs. Morrison may wish to make a comment on this, too, 
I think one of the things that interests us very much is the support by 
the Joint A.F. of L.CIO Executive C ommittee some 3 years ago, in 
which they favored Federal equal-pay legislation. There was not, 
before this, an y agreement between the two branches of the | labor 
field. 

I think you will find that almost all women and women’s national 
organizi itions which are strong have the very great feeling that this 
is a matter, as it was expresse "I by the President some years ago, “a 
mi a of simple justice.’ 

I do not want to belabor the subject of equal pay because I know you 
wish to ask me about equal rights. 

Mr. Denron. I will just say this: I am very glad of your stand on 
equal pay for equal work. I introduced a bill on that in my State 
legislature about 20 years ago, so I am very glad of your stand on that. 

‘Now I would like to hear your stand on the other subject, on equal 
rights for women on the c onstitutional amendment. 

Mrs. Leoporp. First, I should say that any position taken by any 
member of the Department of Labor is established first by the See- 
retary of Labor, who, on the advice of his Solicitor, gives the official 
position for the Department of Labor. The Solicitor has told Mr, 
Mitchell that he believes that endless litigation would be caused by the 
equal-rights amendment, which might take from women in the States 
certain rights that over many, many years they have worked hard to 
achieve, certain rights and certain protections. This, obviously, be- 
comes the Department of Labor point of view. 

From my personal observance ot women who work, women who are 
in the profession: il fields and in the national organizations there is 
coming today an increased interest in, I believe, something that I men- 
tioned to you when I was last at your hearing, and that is, the subject 
of more equal opportunities for women, not a law which makes them 
equal, but an acceptance which makes their opportunities for the fu- 
ture equal, and this is the kind of work we do, This is one of the aims 
of the Women’s Bureau. 

Mr. Denron. That cannot be secured by the legislature or a con- 
stitutional amendment ? 

Mrs. Leororp. I think it would be very difficult. I think that women 
themselves have to prove themselves to get that 

Mr. Denton. Could you give us what women’s organizations favor 
this equal-rights-for-women amendment ? 

Mrs. Lrorotp. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. I wonder if you could give us that for the record ? 

Mrs. Lroporp. I believe that the strongest organizi ition working for 
the equal-rights amendment is the Women’s Party, which is an old 
organization, and has been active for many, many years. They have 
the su yport of various other organizations. They have the support 
of half of the legal profession. T hey have had the support of the busi- 


ness and profession: al women, with varying degrees of interest, depend- 
ing on the board, and the exec utive of whatever year it is, of the busi- 
ness and professional women’s clubs. So I think the subject of equal 
rights for women has varying emphasis at different times. 

“At the moment I would see a slight lessening in interest among na- 
tional women’s organizations, a slight lessening. in interest as com- 
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pared with perhaps 5 years ago. I can give you in detail the list of 
those who are in favor and those who are opposed. 

Mr. Denton. Would you put that in the record or would you want 
to read that now? 

Mrs. Leorotp. I do not believe I would be able to do it now, but I 
will put it in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


The latest information of record ‘concerning organizations favoring or oppos- 
ing the equal-rights amendment is contained in the “Hearings Before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 84th Congress, 2d Ses- 
sion, on Senate Joint Resolution 39.” On pages 24-25 of the hearings the fol- 
lowing national women’s organizations are listed as having indorsed the equal- 
rights amendment: 

Women’s Joint Legislative Committee for Equal Rights. 
Alpha Iota Sorority. 

American Association for Equal Legal Status. 

American Association of Women Ministers. 

American Federation of Soroptimist Clubs. 

American Medical Women’s Association. 

American Woman’s Society of Certified Public Accountants. 
American Society of Women Accountants. 

Association of American Women Dentists. 

Avalon National Poetry Shrine. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Mary Ball Washington Association of America. 

National Association of Colored Women. 

National Association of Women Lawyers. 

National Council of Women Chiropractors. 

National Education Association of the United States. 
National Federation of Business and Professional Clubs. 
National Woman’s Party. 

Osteopathic Women’s National Association, 

Peoples Mandate Committee. 

Society of American Poets. 

Wheel of Progress. 

Women’s Auxiliary to American Osteopathic Association. 
Women’s Auxiliary to the National Chiropractic Association. 
Women’s Circle, Woodmen of the World. 

Women’s International Association of Aeronautics. 
Women’s National Relief Corps Auxiliary to the GAR. 

On pages 46-47, a letter addressed to the Secretary of Labor lists the follow- 

ing national organizations as having “long opposed” the amendment: 
American Civil Liberties Union. 
American Federation of Labor. 
American Federation of Teachers. 
Americans for Democratie Action. 
Communications Workers of America, CIO. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers. 
National Consumers League. 
National Council of Catholic Women. 
National Council of Jewish Women. 
National Council of Negro Women. 
United Automobile Workers. 
United Church Women, 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers. 
United Textile Union of America. 
Women’s Trade Union League of New York. 
Women’s Society for Christian Service, M.E. Church. 

The appendix to the report also contains a statement in opposition to the 

amendment signed by the American Nurses Association. 
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Mrs. Lroroip. May I point out, however, that a stand taken by a 
national organization of men or women who take a position io or 
against a particular piece of legislation in some instances does not 
have the full roster of their membership on record for or against, 
and this is where the question comes in of how accurate this list that I 
may give you will be, as a clue to public opinion. 


STATUS OF 1959 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Larrp. Mrs. Leopold, what is the status of your 1959 appropria- 
tion as far as obligations up to the first of the year ? 

Mrs. Leoroip. May I ask Miss Ambursen to answer that? 

Miss AmbuRSEN. In the first half of the year we obligated $256,757, 
leaving us an unobligate d balance of $249,242. We oblics ated slightly 
over half of our year’s appropriation, and were within a couple of 
hundred dollars of our apportionment for the first half of the year. 

Mr. Larep. Your actual employment was 58 people, is that correct? 

Miss AMBuRSEN. At the end of December. 

Mr. Larrp. And your average employment for the year will be what? 

Miss Ampursen. At the end it will be at a slightly higher level. We 
have a couple of vacancies. 

Mrs. Lropoip. About 60. 

Miss AMBURSEN. Sixty or sixty-one. 


RECRUITMENT OF NURSES 


Mr. Lairp. In the nurses’ program, the training and recruiting of 
women for this profession, this isn’t an obligation that you have alone, 
is it? In these questions and answers, I thought perhaps we neglected 
the work which is being done by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, who do have a responsibility in this field? 

Mrs. Leoporp. There is no doubt they are, in a very much larger 
way, a great deal in the area. Our pamphlet and this request to us 
from the nurses came about because they felt that we were the only 
department in the Government who could get the facts on their sal- 
aries and their hours. They are the facts and data in the pamphlet 
that was requested by the nurses’ associations themselves, and we were 
given a direct appropriation for that purpose and it was done through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and ourselves and I certainly do not 
think that we would claim to have anything other than a smal! stake 
in trying to do what the nurses feel we can do best. 

Mr. Larrp. My only point was I did not think you necessarily had 
to take the full responsibility for such shortages that might exist, 
because that is not something that really falls upon your shoulders. 

Mrs. Leorotp. Thank you very much. We are interested in the 
shortage because then, you see, the shortage provides an opportunity 
for some women who need the w ork, but I appreciate your letting 
us share this with others in the Government. 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK LEGISLATION 


Mr. Larep. What kind of work are you doing in the Women’s 
Bureau to promote equal-pay-for -equal- work legisl: ition ? 

Mrs. Lrorotp. Do you refer, Mr. Congressman, to the Federal ac- 
tivity or to that at the State level 
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Mr. Latrp. Both. 

Mrs. Leopotp. Well, in the State legislation we publish a com- 
pilation, again, on the facts of pay, equal pay, as they exist in the 
United States today. 

Mrs. Morrison, who sits on my right, is the head of the Legislative 
Division, and she is often asked what is the story on equal pay 
throughout the country. 

We put this together in the form of a booklet, and we know that 
there are 16 States, and Alaska, with equal pay laws, and we are in 
consultation with them on their requests. 

On the Federal level, we are a participating adviser to the equal 
pay committee, the Federal Equal Pay Committee, which is made 
up of representatives of labor, management, and women’s organiza- 
tions, and they will come to us for consultation on the legislation as 
it is proposed to the Congress. There is legislation of various kinds 
being proposed to Congress. Has a conference been scheduled yet, 
Mrs. Morrison ? 

Mrs. Morrison. No. 

Mrs. Leoro.p. There will be a scheduled meeting with us. We have 
worked with them every year, our work being only advisory. 

Mr. Larrp. Some of these women’s groups who work for equal-pay- 
for-equal-work legislation try to sometimes get over in the field of 
getting women tied up with certain crusades for “identicalness” or 
equal rights in all of their pursuits, and it does not seem to me that 
the Women’s Bureau would have any good reason for existing if they 
are successful in their pursuit. Your responsibility should be in the 
area of equal pay. 

Mrs. Leopotp. Well, Mr. Congressman, I think this is exactly the 
point that Congressman Denton made, which was that when someone 
spoke to him there was a confusion in their mind of equal pay and 
equal rights. 

The difference in the subjects of equal rights and equal pay is a very 
clear one. Equal pay says there should be legislation to apply the 
principle of equal pay for equal work without discrimination because 
of sex and, as I mentioned before, as a matter of simple justice, which 
was the term used by President Eisenhower some years ago. 

This means that if a man or woman does bdentinal work: they would 
receive the identical salary. 

The subject of equal rights legislation to have a constitutional 
amendment saying that they are equal in all regards is one which you 
are quite right about, we do not believe it a proper responsibility of 
the Women’s Bureau. 


TYPE OF SUPPORT FOR EQUAL PAY LEGISLATION 


Mr. Larrp. You are promoting equal pay legislation, though, as far 
as State legislatures are concerned ? 

Mrs. Lropotp. The word “promoting” is one that perhaps might 
need a little definition. We give information to the women’s organi- 
zations nationally, State, and local, who ask us for the facts on equal 
pay legislation in other States, so that they may themselves work on 
equal pay legislation for their own States, such as some of the other 
Congressmen have mentioned, that they have. 
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Mr. Lairp. I notice in your justifications, though, for your appro- 
priation, you state, and I quote: 

Equal pay.—The Bureau in 1960 will make a study of experience of women's 
groups and other voluntary organizations in providing material to support State 
legislation and voluntary action on equal pay. 

From that I would assume that you are supporting that type of legis- 
lation in the several States that do not currently have legislation on 
their statute books ? 

Mrs. Leopotp. Our support could be described as providing both 
legislative and/or factual information on what other places do. We 
will not go into a State and testify that we think a given State should 
have equal pay. Our purpose is to help those who ask us for the 
information, and to make an analysis of all the existing equal- -pay 
laws in the country and to prepare a booklet as to both provisions and 
coverage. 

Mr. Larrp. The pamphlet that I have right here starts out with a 
statement by the President which makes it very clear. I am not being 
critical. I am just trying to seek information on how this support 
is rendered. 

Mrs. Leororp. I think I have made it clear; however, I will be glad 
to go into it again. 

Our support consists not of our presence at a State legislature to 
lobby for it or to urge it. but merelv to provide information necessary 
for those groups who wish it. ‘We believe in it, and we will help 
others who ask us for the information. We ourselves are not lobbyists. 


FIELD VISITS TO STATES 


Mr. Latrp. In 1958 you recruited four or five women to be field- 
workers in the various States. How many States have they gotten 
into? 

Mrs. Leorotp. Ninety-one cities in forty States. 

Mr. Larrp. Have these been just short visits? I asked you last year 
about the visit into Wisconsin, and wanted to get some information on 
what actually was accomplished and in response to that I was told this 
was a very short visit, and there really was not much detail to report. 
I wonder if you have had some good examples of something that, has 
been accomplished ? 

Mrs. Leoportp. If I can find it here, I have it for your State. 

In Madison, Wis., we had what we call the full program, and I will 
describe that to you later on. 

There were speeches made in Milwaukee on two separate occasions 
by two separate people. 

Our particular activity, when speeches were made, was also to confer 
with local women’s groups in the area, and here I am sure that the 
business and professional women and, as I see by the record, also the 
American Association of University Women conferred with us. 

The full program goes into the reporting of the kind of work that 
the field staff does, which is an inquiry into probable shortages, those 
sort of shortages such as nurses and teachers, suitable for the employ- 
ment of women, and we discuss also new kinds of opportunities. 

We find out from the area what kinds of opportunities there are for 
women. This, in addition to conferring with the organizations for 
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their activities and their interests, I would say, is a pretty fair 
description of what they do in the area. 

There is no investigation here in the sense of the enforcement of 
any law, which falls under other bureaus of the Department of Labor, 
but not under ours. 

The business and professional women in your State, Mr. Congress- 
man, are working for a new approach to get an equal pay bill passed, 
or were, in April of 1958, and they used our materials, our facts from 
other States. 

We also supplied materials on counseling to the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service and supplied materials on industrial homework 
laws to your State industrial commission, in March 1958. 

We also supplied on request, for the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, legal status material for program use. 

Mr. Larrp. That is all I have. 

Mr. Foearry. We thank vou all very much. 


Tuurspay, Frepruary 19, 1959. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 








| 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
| 
Progtam by activities: 
1. Promotion of compliance and enforcement... ....-| $8,920,069 $9, 320, 400 $9, 514, 100 
2. Wage standards and determinations__.............. tal 663, 059 746, 000 631, 100 
3. Regulations and interpretations_ -- ee deaivndtcns 131, 716 153, 500 154, 200 
4. Economic analysis and statistics. ...............-.-.- a 596, 030 | 483, 200 484, 800 
5. Executive direction and management... ............--..] 224, 964 248, 900 249, 900 
6. Central administrative services____- Gini’ duo sal 473, 196 465, 000 | 454, 900 
7. 1959 program obligated in 1958.............-..-.-..-...-- 22, 434 —22, 434 |.......... ee 
Total obligations................-- dcnkstdaamaade _| 11, 031, 468 11, 394, 566 11, 489, 000 
Financing: | 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 aon Saxaleetes — 22, 434 | eee 
Unobligated balance no longer available. .............--.-- GDI cctesicicavancns oe cL cmemleetiee 
New obligational authority... ......................- ‘ 11, 015, 892 11, 417, 000 11, 489, 000 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation- - -.- shah ices ai ihiai aa clan tpi ..-.-.-| $10,600,000 | $10, 500,000 $11, 489, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Unemployment compensation for 

veterans and Federal employees,”’ Bureau of Employ- | 








ff, fi i. * ae | 415, 892 or iainiiaeinendim tiie ted ail 
Appropriation (adjusted). .......-.-....----..-------- | 11,015,892 | 10,500,000 | — 11, 489, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. .........|.......---.--- WEE OOD bncanancenccua® 
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Object classification 








1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 



































= te SE 
Total number of permanent positions_-.-.-...........-..---.---- 1, 439 1, 358 1, 344 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.--...........-...- 8 s 5 
Average number of all employees. - ---.............---..------- 1, 404 1, 329 1,312 
Number of employees at end of year. ..........-..------------ 1, 420 1,312 1,312 
ee 
Average GS grade and salary. - -............-..-.-------.-.--- & 4 _%, 744 5. 1 $6,713 9.2 2 $6, 835 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions... a a tari $8, 407, 041 $8, 875, 300 $8, 943, 400 
Positions other than permane Ber reteck chee Lary. 2 67,319 76, 500 50, 200 
ee ey ee ee ae 88, 440 90, 100 123, 500 
‘Total pemsenel Gr Wines ..... - 5-5-2226 5 ote mascs 8, 562, 800 9, 041, 900 9, 117, 100 
NN el etechd Berets eee atk hi ateaie mia cihatniin a 883, 093 870, 000 850, 000 
03 T ransportation MUNN tee OE es ser ES ie 50, 459 40, 000 40, 000 
04 Communication services__........-~.- etch acinckdadwed 180, 209 175, 000 187, 000 
i Seen NE By OO on a cnn e ee ceen 21, 011 22, 000 22,000 
06 Printing and reproduction.___.......--- ahead 117, 034 111, 900 111, 900 
07 Other contractual services. -.-........-..-.-...-..--... ibs 173, 138 167, 000 167, 000 
Services performed by other agencies. dt tats ea beuae ee 400, 159 319, 700 319, 700 
aan beat ebedecactcomecmen 71, 482 68, 800 68, 800 
i a a age ct al dni ihe ae aaiiggh ac Gini’ 24, 020 25, 000 25, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and eontributions..............----...- 519, 152 573, 7 578, 500 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. ............-.---.-.--- te Siaewesdn all iwnnantiaee 
15 Taxes and assessments.._.........-- Pos Taa pee amee 1, 702 2, 000 2, 000 
1000 program obligated in 1006. ...........5-5~.55.55425004.-4..2 22, 434 GOR Niinesanommeien 
II od ote obi on re onunddneneandanmensnare 11, 031, 468 11, 394, 566 11, 489, 000 





Mr. Focarry. We now have before us the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division. Mr.-Lundquist, do you have a statement 
for the committee ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lunpquist. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our 
request for fiscal year 1960 is $11,489,000, which will allow us to 
continue our programs at about the same level as this year’s appro- 
priation. Including a proposed supplemental request for pay act 
costs, the funds available in 1959 will be $11,417,000. In 1960, we 
are requesting a net increase of $72,000. There will be a reduction 
of 14 positions, all in the national office. In addition to providing 
for the extra day of pay and increased potsal costs, the additional 
funds are required for two main changes over 1959. The first is the 
need for funds to annualize the promotions of 85 investigators from 
GS-11 to GS-12 and 77 investigation supervisors from GS-12 to 
GS-13. These promotions are being effected in fiscal year 1959 as 
a result of a comprehensive review of the classification standards for 
these positions by the Civil Service Commission. The second change 
is a savings as a result of Public Law 85-750. This amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act placed the Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
and American Samoa wage order program on a biennial review basis. 
Because of this change in the law, we will eliminate 14 positions in 
1960. These savings to a large extent offset the additional funds 
needed for the reclassification of positions in the investigator group. 

We have recently completed a minor change in our headquarters 
staff. The change merely combines and realines existing components 
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and functions to provide more effective lines of authority to the Ad- 
ministrator. 


ACTIVITIES IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 AND FIRST HALF OF FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Investigation findings in 1958 were at about the same level as in 
1957. They reflect the increasing success of our improved program- 
ing methods in finding violations. 

In 1958, in spite of reduction in staff, we made 53,796 investigations 
an increase or more than 5,000 over the previous year. The amount of 
back wages found due was over $19.6 million, which is an increase of 
more than $800,000 compared to 1957. Significantly, while the amount 
of overtime underpayments disclosed by investigations remained the 
same, the amount of minimum wage underpayments increased very 
substantially from $5.3 million in 1957 to $6.1 million in 1958. Other 
indicators of noncompliance were: the continuation of a complaint 
inflow of over 10,000 annually; an increase in the number of minors 
found to be illegally employed in nonagricultural industries from 
less than 6,000 in fiscal year 1957 to over 7,000 in fiscal year 1958; 
and a 20 percent increase in the number of legal actions filed. 

Our experience during the first 6 months of this fiscal year indicates 
that in 1959 we will complete about 54,000 investigations. We expect 
that these investigations will disclose about $20 million in underpay- 
ments and that the amount of unpaid minimum wages will be higher 
than in 1958. 

The program of formulating and issuing prevailing minimum 
wage determinations under the Public Contracts Act is now operating 
at the level of seven determinations per year and will be continued at 
that level in fiscal year 1960. 

The Territorial wage order program in Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and American Samoa will involve five series of industry com- 
mittee hearings. 

Our program of promoting voluntary compliance through informa- 
tion and education will be pursued in 1960 as vigorously as it has in the 
past. Typical of special projects completed was one involving ap- 
proximately 25,000 U.S. mail haul contractors who bid and receive 
contracts from the U.S. Post Office Department to haul mail. We 
found many of these contractors in violation of the act, but they dis- 
claimed knowledge of their responsibilities. We prepared an infor- 
mation leaflet dealing specifically with their problems and arranged 
for the Post Office Department and the National Star Route Mail 
Carriers’ Association to distribute this informational aid to every 
contractor. Similar programs were undertaken in other areas to in- 
form the public such as the canning, telephone answering, direct mail 
and lettershop, insurance, lumber and pulpwood, dairy, grain, banking 
and finance, and highway construction industries. We also completed 
a broad educational program directed toward the accountancy pro- 
fession to take advantage of their contacts and responsibilities to em- 
ployers. Through the cooperation of several national accountancy 
organizations, information about the law reached more than 120,000 
members and readers of accountancy journals, 

I must hasten to add that, however helpful this voluntary com- 
pliance program may be, no information program can substitute for 
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physical, on the spot investigations. Visiting plants, reviewing rec- 
ords, interviewing employees, direct discussions with employers and 
resort to the courts where necessary are the backbone of our com- 
sliance program. It is through these methods that the law and its 
Sasiiee for employees and employ ers are effectuated. 


IMPROVING THE INVESTIGATION PROGRAM 


We are concerned with the level of noncompliance. We will con- 
tinue to examine and reexamine the investigation policies and pro- 
cedures with the objective of obtaining even more effective utilization 
of our investigative staff. Our investigation procedures have been 
improved. The basis for these improvements has been the elimina- 
tion of certain procedural steps not deemed necessary in every investi- 
gation. The investigator has been given more discretion to conform 
the inv estigative steps to the circumstances of each case. The object 
of this is to spend enough time, but no more than enough time, to 
make a proper investigation. Continued efforts will be made to test 
out our procedures with a view toward further improvements. 


PROGRAMING 


The approach to investigation program oer inning was substantially 
changed in the latter half of fiscal year 1958. The Divisions con- 
tinue to investigate on complaint or on rec eceipt of other direct indica- 
tions that violations are probably occurring in specific establishments, 
The remainder of the program is planned on a field office basis, and 
emphasis is placed on participation by supervisors and investigators 
in developing programs. The objective is to make maximum use of 
their knowldege of local conditions, and to encourage them to be on 
the lookout for leads as to types of establishments in which violations 
are most likely to be occurring. 


INVESTIGATIVE LEADS 


Annually, we receive information through complaints or otherwise 
indicating the probability of violation in about 15,000 establishments, 
We know that violations of a substantial nature exist in many of the 
remaining 885,000 establishments not complained against or otherwise 
reported as being in violation. Since we can investigate only a small 
portion of these establishments, it is important that we try to discover 
in advance which of these establishments are likely to be in violation. 
From our past experience we have some idea of the kinds of establish- 
ments, based on industry or area considerations, where violations are 
likely to be occurring. However, in addition to this we have been 
placing greater emphasis on a program whereby all the investigators 
stationed in various parts of the country channel to their supervisors 
any information that comes to their attention during the course of 
their work as to the likelihood of particular establishments being in 
violation. This permits more fruitful assignments and more efficient 
utilization of investigator time. 
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SATURATION SURVEYS 


In three different geographical areas of the country we established 
procedures where almost every covered establishment in the areas was 
investigated. These investigations, of course, were made in much 
less time than normally because they were virtually on a door-to-door 
basis. We have not yet made a full evaluation of the efficiency and 
usefulness of this kind of an investigation program. However, we 
have found, on the basis of our limited experience, that these inves- 
tigations result in better understanding and acceptance on the part 
of employers. In addition, the use of investigator time and travel 
funds is much more efficient. As the results of the surveys are 
more fully evaluated, we will make whatever further improvements 
in scheduling investigations that are indicated. 


STAFF DISTRIBUTION 


We have refined our statistical tabulations so that we have periodic 
reports of investigation findings for each of 350 local areas. This 
information is used to gradually adjust the distribution of our inves- 
tigation staff to meet enforcement needs. 


HOMEWORK SURVEY 


A homework survey was conducted during calendar year 1958. 
This survey was made to correct violations occurring in homework 
situations, and to obtain information on the extent and nature of 
homework, and the extent to which homework may be possibly under- 
mining the minimum wage. It involved investigation of a sample 
of establishments consisting of about half of the employers of home- 
workers, and the obtaining of data on the extent of violation, on the 
characteristics of homeworkers and homework employment, and the 
extent to which homeworkers have alternative employment oppor- 
tunities. An analysis of these investigations is being made and should 
be available by the end of the first quarter of calendar year 1959. 
A preliminary result has been an indication of an enforcement need 
which has led us to make many more investigations of employers 
of homeworkers in some industries and areas. 

In conclusion, we will continue to direct all our investigative efforts 
toward the most effective enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards 
and Public Contracts Act. We will also continue to evaluate our 
policies, procedures, and staff allocations and modify them, when nec- 
essary, to improve program results. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Lundquist. 

In 1959 you had available $11,417,000, and you are requesting, for 
1960, $11,489,000. This is a net increase of $72,000. The net increase 
of $72,000 is made up of increases for mandatory items, totaling $201,- 
000, and a decrease of $129,000 for review of wage rates in Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, and American Samoa. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes. 
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WAGE REVIEWS IN PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Fogarty. Why do you not need that $129,000 ¢ 

Mr. Linpquist. Well, I suppose any investigative agency, such as 
ours, would need the money, but this represents a continuation of our 
program as it exists this year. We think we can do a reasonably 
adequate job. We think we have done a reasonably adequate job last 
year, and currently this year. 

Mr. Focarry. I have been told that about 95 pereent of the annual 
reviews that have been made of wage rates in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands have resulted in an increase in wages after the reviews 
have been made. 

Mr. Lunpequist. That is probably true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarty. Isthat about right / 

Mr. Lunpaquistr. I would say so. 

Mr. Focarry. If that is so, it does not seem right to me that you are 
going to not need this amount of money. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. I believe what you are saying, Mr. Chairman, is 
that this change results from our going from an annual basis to a 
biennial basis in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Focarry. That wasn’t what I was saying but it is certainly 
what I had in mind. 

Mr. Lunpquist. This is what has happened. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. But it is not mandatory that you make these studies 
every other year. 

Mr. Lunpautst. Under the law, it is not mandatory. 

Mr. Focarry. So there is no reason in the world why you could not 
make them as you have been in the past every year, if there is the need. 

Mr. Lunpquist. I would say this: Our evidence and the reasons for 
the biennial review legislation would seem to indicate that biennial 
review is most appropriate in most cases there. 


VIEWS OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


This was the view of the Government of Puerto Rico and of labor 
and management when we supported this legislation in the Congress. 

Mr. Fogarty. When I was down there just a few weeks ago that 
was not the view of the labor groups or the labor people that I talked 
to. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Well, I haven’t specifically talked to—— 

Mr. Focarry. And some of your people, who are on the scene there 
all the time, I think will tell you the same thing if you ask them. 

Mr. Lunpquist. I am sure our staff people understand the many 
problems that we are confronted with in attempting to review rates 
annually in Puerto Rico. We had problems on both sides of the 
question : One, some administrative problems. I realize an adminis- 
trative problem should not weigh too heavily in relation to the rights 
of workers to a fair rate of pay. But to go through an annual review 
in Puerto Rico is a terrific job and we ran into ourselves going back to 
these various firms time and again, often within 3 months after the 
very rate was set in order to get the data ready for the next year’s 
review. 

This resulted in many administrative problems. We had the Puerto 
Rican Government also making reviews, as you know. 
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We found in some instances that a firm would be reviewed as many 
as three times within 1 year, because of the way the scheduling would 
occur, the Puerto Rican review and also our review early in the 
year and our review again later in the year. Many of the increases 
were very fractional, a penny or two. We find today 33 percent of 
all covered inahoniaendaia represents about 30,000 workers—are now 
covered by the dollar rate. They will not be reviewed again. If we 
were to go as low as 80 cents, we would find that about 50 percent of 
all the covered workers, about 90,000 to 100,000 covered workers in 
Puerto Rico are under a minimum of 80 cents or above. 

We think we have reached the point where the biennial review 
makes sense, administratively and from the standpoint of getting a 
rate which would make for some stability 

Mr. Focarry. From what I heard, and I talked to a good many 
people about it down there, the change was desirable from just one 
viewpoint, and that was the point of view of the employer. a 
the people who live there do not know what they are talking about, but 
that is what they told me. 

Mr. Lunpquisr. Then I would say their own government has not 
seen fit to be in accord with that view. 

Mr. Focarry. I would not expect the government to be in accord 
with that view when they are in the business of enticing industry out 
of this country to go down there because of the tax situation and cheap 
labor. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Well, I know that we coordinated—— 

Mr. Focarry. That is the way they advertise in the New York 
Times every Sunday, telling our industry of the advantages of cheap 
labor and tax concessions. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. One other advantage of this legislation, Mr. Chair- 
man, was that it set to rest firmly and conclusively that once a rate 
goes to $1 in Puerto Rico, we would not then review it again. 

There was some doubt about that prior to the enactment of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Fogarty. I find no fault with that. But I assume that the 
reason the legislation made it permissive and not mandatory to review 
these wages only every 2 years was to let you gear that to the need 
for review. 

TERRITORIAL REVIEW 


Mr. Lunpquisr. As you know, now, by some kind of an arrange- 
ment, of course, which the Federal Government was not a party to, 
rates in Puerto Rico, in large areas, the apparel industry, are reviewed 
every other year by the Puerto Rican government if the rate is less 
than 70 cents. The Puerto Rican government can review a rate every 
single year and at times they have been doing that. They will now be 
reviewing, as I say, in these areas in the off year, so there is going to 
bea review in many of the industries each year. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think those reviews are as effective as the re- 
views that have been made by the people that we have been sending 
down there ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Mr. Chairman, I would say in some instances their 
reviews have resulted in higher rates than our industry committees 
might recommend, 
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Mr. Focarry. You would not say that in 95 percent of the cases that 
they have reviewed that they recommended higher wages, as has been 
the case with our review ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. I wouldn’t know. We looked at some of the rates 
that were established and are looking at them all the time, of course, 
and we found that based on some of the evidence that we had, there is 
an indication that they went a little higher than probably our industry 
committees might go. A 

Mr. Focarry. I just do not like the idea. Coming from New Eng- 
land, I am especially interested in adequate reviewing of these wages. 
Our people are going down there looking for places to build a factory 
and close up one at home or to reduce their home operations in order 
to take advantage of the cheap labor that exists in that particular 
area. And some of them are doing just that. 

I would think, too, that if these were carried on on an annual basis, 
that it might have something to do with the exodus of Puerto Ricans 
to this country which has caused problems some places. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Some rates, of course, weren’t even changed on 
these reviews, and there is nothing that controls the committee by way 
of a requirement that it must change the rate. 

We say now under the law the committee cannot lower the rate. 


EFFECT OF AN INCREASE IN MINIMUM WAGE 


Mr. Focarry. What would be your position if the Congress enacts a 
new minimum wage law this year of, say, $1.25 an hour? 

Mr. Lunnquist. The position would be in accordance with the stat- 
ute. I will improvise. It requires that there be reviews of rates on 
a biennial basis of any rate that is less than the statutory minimum, 
so the dollar rates would not remain at $1 there. They would be sub- 
ject to review immediately, without any statutory change. 

Mr. Fogarty. They would be reviewed immediately ? 

Mr. Lunpaquisr. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. You would not wait until 2 years, or the second year 
to review them ? 

Mr. Lunpqutst. Iam sorry. They would be subject to review un- 
der the biennial program; yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What would you suggest if that happens, if the Con- 
gress passes the higher minimum wage law ? 
~ Mr. Lunpeuisr. Under the statute, as Administrator, I would feel 
responsible for arranging a schedule immediately under the biennial 
program which would provide for review of those rates. 

Mr. Fogarty. Even though you have the right under the law to do 
it on an annual basis, you would still stick to the biennial basis? 

Mr. Lunpqutst. I don’t know. I would have to look at all of the 
facts and the situation that is present. If there was a pressing need 
or indication present, certainly we want to take cognizance of that and 
make those reviews as quickly and as expeditiously as possible. 


SHIPMENT OF GOODS TO PUERTO RICO FOR PROCESSING 


Mr. Focarry. A few months ago I read in the Sunday edition of 
the New York Times where some manufacturer in California was 
flying raw goods from California to Puerto Rico and then flying the 
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fnished goods back to California and selling them. It did not seem 
ossible that could be accomplished economically unless the wages 
were extremely low. However, it was reported in either the Wall 
Street Journal or the New York Times, I do not remember which. Did 
you read it? 
” Mr. Lunpqutst. I did not read it. It seems possible. It is occurring 
within our own 49 States where products are produced in one area, 
shipped to another and processed: further, and shipped back again. 
This is going on within the States, I think, although I do not know 
how extensively. 

Mr. Focarty. It is farther from Puerto Rico to San Francisco than 
from New York to North Carolina or from Rhode Island to South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. That is true, but I suppose once you get airborne, 
a few miles would not make too much difference. I think it is oc- 
curring within our own States. 

Mr. Focarry. It does not seem right to me that the wages in Puerto 
Rico should be so much lower than in this country that things like 
that can happen. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Of course, we are interested in getting the rates at 
the proper level as quickly as possible under the statute. I think our 
committees have done an excellent job. Proof is 33 percent of all 
employees covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act are now at a 
dollar in Puerto Rico, and we will not look at those rates any longer 
even though in some instances there might be a showing that in 
segments there possibly was a curtailment of employment or some 
other disadvantage. 


COMPLIANCE WITH WAGE AND HOUR LAWS 


Mr. Focarry. The compliance study you made a little over a year 
ago indicated that underpayments in those industries included in the 
survey amounted to over $80 million ? 

Mr. Lunpquisr. Yes, sir, by projecting the date to all covered 
establishments in those industries. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there anything that has happened since to indicate 
the survey findings were not valid ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. No, there is not. 

Mr. Focarty. What happened since the results of that survey were 
made public ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. We have been making investigations, of course, 
and as the result of our selective process of making investigations we 
think we have been more successful in finding violations that are 
occurring. Last year we found close to $20 million in back wages in 
fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Fogarty. I am surprised you did not find more. 

I would think it would have been more than $20 million because 
of the number of people being out of work. 

Mr. Lunpquist. It might have been, but certainly to the best of our 
ability we are trying to go to those firms that are in violation and in 
the first half of this fiscal year we found about $10 million in some 
26,000 establishments that we investigated. 
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VIOLATIONS DURING RECESSION 





Mr. Fogarty. I thought in times of recession and in times of high 
unemployment that violations rose. 

Mr. Lunpaquist. In some areas it will grow but we have not been 
able to clearly show a direct relationship in this recession that that 
did occur. I think it was relatively short lived and we have come 
out of it reasonably, although there is some spotty unemployment, 
I was in Detroit a week or so ago and I was confronted with some 
unemployment conditions, but those people are not generally com- 
plaining to us about violations. 

Mr. Fogarry. You say it was short lived, but the figures issued by 
the Department of Labor last week show more unemployed in Janu- 
ary this year than in January last year. How do you reconcile that 
report with your statement that it was short lived ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. This is a difficult problem. I am not an expert 
on unemployment. 

Mr. Fogarty. Neither am I. All I did was read the figures, 

Mr. Lunpquist. It is disturbing. 

Mr. Foearry. The report was more unemployed in January this 
year than in January of last year. 


TREND OF COMPLAINTS 


Mr. Lunpguist. Our complaint load, while it changed slightly 
recently, is not changing substantially. Our complaint load is about 
10,000 or 11,000 per year. Of course, we are trying to foster a climate 
of what we call dignifying a complaint. We want people to feel this 
represents a dignified right of theirs, not one that they have to come 
to us anonymously. This is what we hope to develop and we would 
want employers to feel the same way about it. 

Mr. Foegarry. Every legitimate employer wants the wage and 
hour law enforced. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is, all the legitimate employers that I know of. 

Mr. Lunpquist. I am sure they do. 

Mr. Focartry. They are paying decent wages and want the unfair 
employer to pay his share. 

Mr. Lunpquist. We find some reluctance on the part of business 
people who are in fact investigated by us to tell us about violations 
in other places that they might have knowledge of. 

Mr. Focarry. Some people just do not like investigators—period. 
Is that not so? That is the case whether it be employers or anybody 
else. 

VIOLATION RATIO 


What percentage of the total violations are you finding? 

Mr. Lunnquist. As you know, this is what we call our violation 
ratio. We think it is not as meaningful a statistic as the amount of 
back wages found due to the number of employees, but here are these 
statistics. In fiscal year 1957 the violation ratio was 47 percent. In 
fiscal year 1958 it was 44 percent. In January through Senn of 1958 
it was 40 percent. In July to December of 1958 it was 42 percent. 
But I would hasten to add we do not consider the violation ratio 2 
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statistically sound indicator of either compliance or noncompliance 
because a firm having 1 employee in violation and employing only 
5 people would be equated in the same fashion as a firm having a 
thousand employees and having 10 or 1,000 employees in violation. 
This is a dangerous kind of statistical comparison. We try to veer 
away from it in measuring our compliance problem. 


ESTIMATED TOTAL VIOLATION 


Mr. Foasarty. To follow that further, suppose you had a hundred- 
_ coverage. What do you think the violation findings would 
ef 

Mr. Lunpquist. If we were able to investigate all firms covered by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, what would our findings be? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. That is, as far as back wages are concerned. 

Mr. Lunpquist. We think we would find the compliance survey 
findings, $80 million or more, if we were able to go to these 900,000- 
plus firms all over the country. 

Mr. Focarry. You still think that $80 million is a pretty good 
figure ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. We do. We have nothing to indicate it is in error 
as of now. We would like to have it updated but this is a problem 
of engaging in statistical surveys. 


AMOUNT OF FUNDS ILLEGALLY HELD FINALLY PAID TO WORKERS 


Mr. Focarty. By your past statistics about half of the money you 
find that is illegally withheld from workers is paid to them? 

Mr. Lunovguisr. Half or a little plus. This is of serious concern 
to us also because we feel that it is important to get the money into 
the hands of the employees. 


PROPOSAL TO ALLOW SUIT BY SECRETARY 


We are recommending to the Congress, that the Secretary be granted 
the authority to sue for back wages in order to get this money paid. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is that proposed legislation up here? 

Mr. Lunpaquist. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. When do you expect it to reach us? 

Mr. Lunpquisr. I do not know. It is under discussion currently 
in the executive branch, but we are highly in support of it. 

Mr. Focarry. If the Secretary were granted that power, what would 
be the results as far as the employees are aire in your opinion ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. I am in an area of guessing, of course, because I 
do not know exactly the nature of the legislation as it would be 
rounded out. 

Mr. Fogarty. It would give the Secretary the right to sue on his 
own initiative ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes. Our job of getting employers to pay the back 
wages after we come in and get them into compliance would be eased 
substantially. This would help us in an area where we now are in 
the situation of being salesmen of good will and of moral duty because 
we bring a firm into compliance and the employer says that he will 
comply in the future. He may have a $2,000 back wage payment due. 
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He says, “I am not too interested.” So this is where our investigators 
must then expend time and effort on a persuasive basis, bearing in 
mind also that an employer is subject possibly to a 16(b) suit by the 
employee individually, or a request by the employee, who must initiate 
that request, to get the Secretary to sue provided in the case involved 
there is no unsettled question of law. 

Mr. Focarry. If the Secretary was given that privilege to sue, I 
think that many more employers, knowing that, would pay up. Do 
you not think so? 

Mr. Linpquist. [thinkso. We anticipate that. 

Mr. Focarry. In dollars and cents what do you think it would 
amount to? 

Mr. Lunvqutst. I would hesitate to guess, but I think it would come 
well above 50 percent but in some areas certainly some people may well 
be judgment proof, I do not know, in certain situations, but we would 
be reaching much closer to the actual amount found due. I just would 
hesitate to guess what that percentage would be, whether 80 or 90 
percent, but it would be getting up closer to the actual money found 
due. 

Mr. Focarry. Suppose it were 80 percent. What would the dol- 
lar figure be? 

Mr. Lunpeutst. Of $20 million it would be $16 million. 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENT'S INVESTIGATED 


Mr. Focarry. What percentage of covered establishments do you 
investigate per year ? 

Mr. Lunpqutist. About 5 to 6 percent. We have 906,000 covered 
establishments and we investigated 53,000 last year. 

Mr. Focarry. 5 or 6 percent. 

Mr. Latrp. What percentage of the total labor force is involved? 

Mr. Lunnquist. The total labor force, total number of employees 
in the firms investigated in 1958, was 1,910,127. 

Mr. Larrp. You do not investigate many of the large well-organ- 
ized plants; do you? 

Mr. Lunpquist. We would under certain conditions; yes. 

Mr. Larrp. Can you remember the date of an investigation of a 
big well-organized concern ? 

Mr. Lunnquist. Yes, sir; many of them. 

Mr. Larrp. When did you last investigate General Motors? 

Mr. Lunpquist. When you say “last investigate General Motors,” 
we would never take on General Motors as a unit. 

Mr. Larrp. One of their plants? 

Mr. Lunpvaquist. It might be occurring yesterday if there were a 
complaint or other indicia of noncompliance. 

Mr. Fraser. We investigated a number of large establishments in 
the compliance survey. 


PERCENT OF FIRMS IN VIOLATION 


Mr. Focartry. On page 83 you show the number of establishments 
investigated. How many were found to be in violation ? 
Mr. Fraser. 44 percent in 1958. 
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Mr. Focarry. 44 percent in 1958, When did you tell me it was 
down to 40 percent ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. That was the last half of the fiseal year"1958. 

Mr. Ganz. January to the end of June. 

Mr. Fraser. The last half of fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Lunpquist. January through June 1958 wase4@* percent. 

Mr. Chairman, we had this saturation survey in theée communities 
where we visited almost every single firm on practieally a doorte- 
door basis. This resulted in the making of a number of investigati 
where no violations were present, but it proved to us that generally 
this kind of survey can be helpful. We do not think it was a waste 
of our time to aes these so-called saturation surveys in these three 
communities, but it did affect the so-called violation ratio. I go back 
to my statement that it is a kind of dangerous statistic to use totally. 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


Mr. Focarry. You are spending quite a bit of money every year on 
economic research to evaluate economic effects of the act. What would 
be the economic effect of increasing the minimum wage to, say, $1.25 
an hour ? 

Mr. Lunpquistr. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman, in that 
regard. We have a report which will be submitted to the Congress 
in accordance with the requirements of section 4(d) of the act. This 
report will be submitted within a week or so, I believe. We have some 
mechanical problems of getting it duplicated. It is a report of several 
inches in height. 

In that will be a detailed analysis of the impact of the dollar mini- 
mum, some studies by industries and localities and some general sum- 
marizations of the effects of the dollar, and I would presume some 
conclusions could be drawn with respect to what the effects of the 
$1.25 would be. I have not made any. 

Mr. Fogarty. You do not keep current on your research activities, 
then. 

Mr. Lunpquistr. Yes; we are current on our research activities. 

Mr. Fogarry. How much are you spending for research ? 

Mr. Lunpqutst. This year we spent in the economic analysis and 
statistics about a half-million dollars. This is for economic analysis 
and statistics. 

Mr. Ganz. Might I add here that much of the data we get from our 
operating statistics and from statistics on our other programs such 
as winimum-wage determinations, are also subject to analysis and 
provide information which is of assistance in the general research 
programs. 

In other words, you do not have a sharp division between research 
money and operating program money because the information can be 
used for both purposes. Take, for instance, this homework survey. 
When we get figures on that, we will have multiple use of the money. 
We will have used it for enforcement purposes, we will have used it 
for information about compliance, and also we will have the data for 
research, 
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HOMEWORK RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Focarry. The homework study survey was made out of this 
$500,000 ? 

Mr. Ganz. I think we used investigators for the field ‘ae of it, but 
part of the money in the national office would be used by economists 
and statisticians on that kind of work. 

Mr. Lunpgquist. It is hard to break out the homeworker survey from 
the investigative phase of our work or divide it between the investiga- 
tive phase : and research analysis when we make an investigation. This 
is all to the good and counted as an investigation, but. it happens to 
be a homework investigation. We will then from that data analyze it 
for statistical and research purposes. 

Mr. Ganz. We can also say th 1e same thing was true of the economic 
surveys because every establishment we went into for compliance sur- 
vey purposes was also an investigation for enforcement and back wages, 

Mr. Lunpevuist. On page W H9 of our budget submittal we have a 
category showing the Branch of Minimum Wage Evaluation. This is 
identified at about $50,000. This is on a continuing basis because we 
intend to evaluate each year and will not stop it this year. 

Mr. Fogarty. I want to congratulate you on your homework sur- 
vey. I think it is about time something was done in this area, T have 
been complaining about it for 4 or 5 or 6 or7 years. As you know, u 
my way especially in the jewelry industry, we have a lot of homewor 
and it is a very difficult job for your investigators to get sufficient evi- 
dence of violations in this area to do anything about it. 

Mr. Lunpquistv. It is not easy. 

Mr. Fogarty. We have cases in Rhode Island—and Rhode Island 
is highly organized and industrialized—where they are still paying 
30, 40, 50 cents an hour. We have jewelry manufacturers owning a 
couple of Cadillacs and paying 30 or 40 cents an hour, but sometimes 
it is hard to get these people to talk. They are intimidated and afraid 
to give the facts to your investigators. 

Your inv estigators have a re: al hard job trying to get sufficient evi- 
dence to bring these people into court. I hope out of this survey you 
will come up with some new approach to this problem so that we can 
eliminate the violations in connection with ene 

Ninety percent, of course, of our jewelry industry, I think, is per- 
formed by legitimate industrialists and they want this law enforced 
and want this low paid homework eliminated. 

Mr. Lunpqutst. I can say also from personal experience and from 
discussion with the Secretary that he is personally interested in this 
problem. 

Mr. Focarry. You say the results will be available by the first quar- 
ter of this calendar year? 

Mr. Lunpqutst. Yes. We ure doing tabulating of the data at 
present. We have been delayed a little bit because our people have 
been working under some forced draft conditions on this report, which 
will involve our execution of the requirements under section 4(d) of 
the act. 

Mr. Fogarty. I hope you will see to it that this committee gets a 
copy of the report. 

Mr. Lunpquist. I will do that. 
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Mr. Focarty. I hope you have some good recommendations to make 
to help eliminate this in the future. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAM 


I have no more questions, but I have one statement. TI think'you are 
doing a pretty good job with what you have to work with, but I do 
not think you have enough to work with. By and large, I have been 
fairly well satisfied with the budgets that have come to us for the 
Department of Labor, But I am disappointed in your Division. 

I think you ought to be staying abreast of the situation better espe- 
cially in view of all of these violations indicated by your survey, but 
every year the Division is whittled down in employees and getting 
smaller instead of adding investigators to properly handle this situa- 
tion. I notice this year you are eliminating 14 positions. That will 
please many Members of Congress from some sections of the country, 
but it does not please this Member of Congress or my section of the 
country because we would like to have this wage and hour law enforced. 
If it is not enforced, it is not worth anything. 

This compliance survey that was made by you showed that $80 mil- 
lion is about the figure for underpayments under the law, and you say 
that is still a good figure, yet you are only collecting about $20 mil- 
lion—— 

Mr. Lunpaquist. Finding $20 million. 

Mr. Focarry. It just does not make sense to me. I do not know who 
to blame this on. I am not saying you are to blame. I think the De- 

artment or someone should spend a little more energy in trying to 
Si this Wage and Hour Division up to strength and to see to it 
that the law is enforced. I think every legitimate manufacturer in 
the country would applaud your efforts if you could do such a job. 


ACTION OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ON 1960 BUDGET 


I will ask one more question. What did you ask the Bureau of the 
Budget for ¢ 

Mr. Lunpqutist. This is our budget that we asked the Bureau of the 
Budget for. 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir; we asked the Bureau of the Budget for 125 ad- 
ditional jobs and $876,000 more. 

Mr. Lunpquist. In addition to this budget, we asked for an addi- 
tional sum of $876,000, which would have added 100 additional inves- 
tigators. 

Mr. Focarry. I must amend what I said, then. From that I think 
the Labor Department was doing its part in trying to keep this pro- 
gram up to standard, but it was denied by the Bureau of the Budget. 
I will not blame anybody in the Labor Department. I will just blame 
the Bureau of the Budget for cutting this back. 

Will you supply for the record the positions and what they would 
have been used for if you were granted what you asked ? 

Mr. Lunpeuist. I will. 

Mr. Focarry. Also supply for the record an estimated figure on back 
wages and all of these other items on page 83, to show how they would 
be affected if you got these 125 additional jobs. 
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Mr. Lunpquist. We will do that. It will take some conjecture on 
our part. 
(The information requested follows :) 


The budget submission to the Bureau of the Budget requested an additional 125 
positions, spread throughout the country, to bolster the enforcement program, 
The additional positions were 100 investigators, 5 supervisors, and 20 clerical 
positions, all allocated to the field. 

It would not be expected that the expanded program would materially affect 
the 15,000 cases where complaints or other information are received. The esti- 
mated results of this increase as reflected in the following table are, therefore, 
based on a projection of the most recent findings in the establishments where no 
prior knowledge of compliance is available. In this area of the investigation 
program the findings are necessarily lower than the average for the total findings, 
and the number of investigations which can be made would be higher than the 
average. 


Investigation results, fiscal years 1957 and 1958 and first half of fiscal year 1959, 
and estimated results for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 

















Actual | Estimated 
Investigation findings | | l oa 
| 1957 | 1958 First half 1959 «=| «19801 
of 1959 | 
— — — —__—__—— | — Sp eee tein reer nana 
Total number of establishments investi- | | 
gated___..- -| 48, 482 | 53, 796 26, 556 53, 000 | 64, 000 
Covered employees in establishments in | | 
vestigated ____- ans : -| 2,206,913 | 1,910, 127 818, 624 | 1, 637, 000 1, 800, 000 
Amount of underpayments_- cela ...--|$18, 834, 1s {$19, 655, 299 | | $9, 992, 758 |$19, 985, 000 | $22, 320, 000 
ee See ee $5, - ‘873 | $6, 145, 385 $3, ‘164, 725, | $6, 329, 000 $6, 924, 000 
Overtime compensation. _-_........-.-- $13, 5 » 261 $13, 509, 914 $6, 828, 033 $13 656, , 000 $15, 396, 000 
Amount of payment agreed to____.-...---. | $9, 211, 286 s10, 953, 896 “$5, 825, 749 | $11, 651, 000 | ‘$13, 087, 000 
Number of employees underpaid: 
Paid at less than minimum wage rate 77, 4638 | 63, 349 | 30, 537 61, 000 | 67, 000 
Not paid full overtime compensation 138, 803 | 130, 792 | 61, 454 123, a 139, 000 
Number of employees whom ee 
NN OWE oo ne ataat 110, 379 116, 797 | 58, 191 116, 122, 000 
Number of minors illegally employed -___-- 5, 957 | 7, 214 | 3, 462 7, SoD 9, 000 
Special child labor in agriculture investiga- | 
tions: Minors under 16 years of age 
found illegally employed_-_........-.--- 5, 477 4,491 | (2) Ew! 4, 500 
Complaints: | 
Complaints received .................-.- 10, 782 | 10, 102 5, 274 11, 000 11, 000 
be 3, 067 | 2, 750 2, 969 2, 500 | 2, 500 








1 These figures represent findings if the present staff is expanded by an additional 100 trained investi- 
gators. However, it requires at least 1 year to train investigators. Therefore, the estimates for 1960 are 
probably high but would be achieved in subsequent years. 

2 Not available. 


ESTIMATED AMOUNT OF UNDERPAYMENT 


Mr. Denron. Apropos of what Mr. Fogarty talked about, do I 
understand correctly that there is in your estimation $80 million 
which is due employees because of the Wage and Hour Act which has 
not been collected last year and this year, both? 

Mr. Lunpeuist. Let me put it this w ay. ‘The compliance survey 
showed that by way of a statistical projection, if we could visit every 
single firm in violation of the Fair Labor Standards Act during the 
fiscal year, our investigation results would show $80 million or more 
in back wages due for the 2-year statutory period for which the 
investigation is made. 

Mr. Denton. Do you mean $80 million each year or for the 2 years! 

Mr. Lunpquisr. It would be in each year covering investigations 
made in that year. 
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Mr. Denton. You have collected $20 million ? 

Mr. Lunpquistr. Yes. 

Mr. Denron. Did you collect that with suit or without suit, or 
both ? 

Mr. Lunpeuisr. Let me revise that. We did not collect $20 million. 
We found $20 million in back wages due. 

Mr. Denton. How much did you collect of that? 

Mr. Lunvquist. Of that approximately $11 million was paid to the 
employees involved in the violations. 

Mr. Denron. That means in round numbers there is $70 million 
that is due employees because of the Wage and Hour Act that they 
have not collected ? 

Mr. Lunpquisr. That is a reasonable kind of a generalization; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Denton. On page 2 of your statement you have this language: 

The amount of back wages found due was over $19.6 million, which is an 
increase of more than $800,000 compared to 1957. 

You were referring to the year 1958. In round numbers that is 
the $20 million you spoke of ¢ 

Mr. Lunpqutst. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. A little further on you talk about 1959 and you say: 

We expect that these investigations will disclose about $20 million in under- 
payment 
which is the same $20 million you are talking about? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denon. This I do not understand— 
and that the amount of unpaid minimum wages will be higher than in 1958, 


What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Lunpqutsr. In 1958 we found in minimum wage violations 
$6.1 million out of the $19.6 million. The remainder between $6.1 
million and $19.6 million resulted from overtime violations. 

We think this year that the $6.1 million for this fiscal year 1959 
will be higher and our evidence, based on the results for the first half 
of this year, shows that mmimum wage violations were found at the 
rate of $3.164 million. In other words, $3,164,000. This was our 
actual data for this first half of the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Denron. You think the amount of unpaid minimum wages 
would be higher but that the overtime would be less; is that right? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Yes, roughly. 

Mr. Denton. Why do you think the overtime would be less? 

Mr. Lunpquist. We are projecting statistically the results that we 
attained during the first half of this year. We found $9.9 million and 
$3.1 million was minimum wage, and about $6.8 million was overtime. 
The result is that the minimum wages would probably got to $6.2 
million, which would be somewhat higher than the $6.1 million, and 
overtime violations would be—— 

Mr. Denron. That is a projection from last year and the year 
before ? ; : 

Mr. Lunpeuist. Yes, sir. 








EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Denvron. I think you have to take into account that we have an 
extremely large amount of unemployment right now. I have read a 
great many times in the paper that it is likely to get worse because if 
an employer’s business picks up, he would keep the men he had em- 
ployed working overtime rather than take on new employees, 

If that is the case, will that not make your violations for overtime 
more than you estimate by this projection method ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. It might, but the indicia in regard to these viola- 
tions are not showing that as of the moment. The complaints are not 
increasing substantially. As I say, they are remaining about the 
same at between 10,000 and 11,000. We cannot quite tell whether 
those violations would occur in the areas where overtime is worked; 
if they are in highly organized segments, there may not be any 
violation. 


WHERE VIOLATIONS OCCUR 


Mr. Denton. What part of the country do you find most of your 
violations in ? 

Mr. Lunpauist. In the South. 

Mr. Denton. What industries, particularly ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Well, wholesaling, food processing, business serv- 
ices, logging, to the extent we have responsibilities in logging. There 
are spotty areas. We find throughout the country that small banks 
are a problem; we have had problems in the construction industry; 
homework is a problem; safety and health in the coal mines—this gets 
in the Public Contracts Act area. 

Mr. Denton. You do not find much violation of the minimum wage 
law in coal mining, do you ¢ 

Mr. Lunpquist. No; but we would find it under the Public Con- 
tracts wage determinations, but this is not a Fair Labor Standards Act 
problem. 

Mr.Denton. That isall. 


DIMINISHING RETURNS FROM INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Larrp. I was rather interested in these projections that you have 
used here as far as percentage of compliance and the amount of money 
you can pick up each year. I have never been able to get any deter- 
mination on the part of anyone as to how much it would cost or whether 
it would be possible for Government to pick up the $80 million that 
you project in your statement. 

Mr. Lunpguist. Well, this is the difficult problem that confronts 
any enforcement agency, and I suppose it confronts any policing 
agency, if you will, that must investigate people who are in violation. 
Where will we meet the saturation point? I do not know. 

Mr. Larrp. I have heard figures like that used in discussions by vari- 
ous States that had the State sales taxes that certain merchants are not 
in compliance, and that there would be a great deal of money that 
could be picked up if they had inspection of everybody’s records, but 
even then they do not believe they could pick it all up. Do you believe 
you could pick it all up ? 
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Mr. Lunpquist. No, I do not, because noncompliance is a dynamic 
kind of thing that is occurring from day to day and even though we 
might be in a firm today, tomorrow is another day which might in- 
volve inadvertent or advertent violations, so surely there would be 
a margin of error that would be occurring all the time. 

Mr. Latrp. It seems to me you are doing a good job now in follow- 
ing up on the complaints you receive. ; 

i r. Luniquist. We think we are doing a good job. 

Mr. Latrp. Doubling the number of employees that you have, 
would not necessarily mean that you would double the amount of vio- 
lations that you would discover, would it ? 

Mr. Lunpaquisr. No, it would not, because there is, as we call it, 
the hard core of these complaint cases, these 10,000 and 5,000 cases, 
the 15,000 where we have a complaint or rather positive information 
that would lead us to believe that these firms are in violation. In 
the other area where we select firms for investigation we have to 
bring to bear all the information we have about possible tendencies 
to violate in those particular industries. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DETERRENTS TO VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Larrp. The important function that I think you serve is that 
you have enough investigators so that every business concern and 
every employer is in a position where they feel they might be checked. 

Mr. Lunpquist. Well, I think many of them feel that way, al- 
though we feel in some instances there is a tendency on the part of 
employers to be careless because of the knowledge that they may well, 
on the average, not be investigated except every 15 or 20 years. That 
isa serious problem. 

Mr. Lairp. Do you think the same problem might apply to the 
Internal Revenue Service where they are only investigating 3 percent 
of the returns? 

Mr. Lunpquist. I think that is a problem. I am not familiar with 
their enforcement program, how they make selections. 

Mr. Larrp. Of course you have a complaint you can fall on. They 
have to pick their investigations more or less out of the hat. 

Mr. Lunpquist. We have a complaint in one out of five of the 
investigations made. We have 10,000 complaints and we make about 
50,000 investigations. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Larep. I think it is important to have compliance, and I want 
to make sure you have an adequate budget to see that we have proper 
compliance. Do you feel that the budget that is before us will enable 
you to perform an efficient and effective job in 1960? 

Mr. Lunpquist. We think that we can do an effective job in 1960 
with this budget. We think we have done a good job last year. We 
think we can improve. 

Mr. Latrp. As I understand this budget that is before us, there will 
be no reduction in the number of investigations that you are carrying 
on as far as compliance in the next fiscal year is concerned. 

Mr. Lunpquist. That is correct, and we are looking for improve- 
ment in the number of investigations. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF PROCEDURES 





Mr. Latrp. Is there any possibility that in the 1960 fiscal year you 
can improve your methods to such an extent that you will be able 
to improve the type of job you are doing in 1960 with the same 
work force you had in 1959? 

Mr. Lunpqutst. Yes, that is what we will strive for. 

Mr. Latrp. And you think there is a possibility that can be done? 

Mr. Lunpveuist. We have reason to believe we can improve. As our 
investigators get more experience and as we bring to bear our know- 
how and the know-how of the investigators and the development of 
our investigation leads, we believe we will improve. We are getting 
our investigators to pull together these leads and foster a climate of 
dignity where a man can come to us in the open and make violations 
known tous. This, we think, will help us in doing our job. And we 
are getting results in that regard. 

Mr. Lamp. A few years ago when the change was made in the mini- 
mum wage law it was necessary to hire quite a few new investigators, 
Are those people staying on pretty well ? 

Mr. Lunpquist. We have found that these people are staying on; 
yes. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you not find they are a little more efficient when they 
have been in the Wage and Hour Division for a longer period of time? 

Mr. Lunpquist. Definitely. Time as an investigator is a great 
teacher. 

Mr. Latrp. You will not have as much turnover as far as new em- 
ployees, in 1960 as you did in 1958, will you? 

Mr. Lunpquist. We hope not. 

Mr. Larrp. 1958 was when you had a lot of new ones come in your 
program and you had totrain them. 

Mr. Lunpqutist. We think the percentage would be the same as 
in 1959. Attrition takes people out of our ranks from day to day. 
Last year we had one training course for investigators. We trained 
17 or 18 new investigators of our authorized staff of 656. We prob- 
ably will have need for some such plan, although at this moment 
we are not hiring any investigators because we must bring our budget 
posture in line with the funds that are made available to us. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have anything further to say, Mr. Lundquist? 

Mr. Lunpequtst. No. 

Mr. Fogarry. Thank you very much. 

I have just one question to ask. Mr. Dodson, I think I will have 
to ask itof you. You are the ranking Labor Department man in the 
room at this time. 


EXTENSION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
I notice in this morning’s paper a headline saying, “Ike Rejects 


Emergency Action To Meet Unemployment Problem.” The article 
says: 


President Eisenhower said yesterday that with the country “on a curve of 
rising prosperity” there is no reason for the Government to take emergency 
action now to deal with the unemployment problem. 

He specifically objected to a congressional move to provide Federal backing 
for more than 13 weeks’ compensation for the unemployed. 
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That evidently was at his press conference yesterday, and yesterday 
Assistant Secretary Brown, in answer to a question from me if he 
had made plans to extend this program after March 31, told us: 

I would only want to say that this is one of the things that the Secretary 
is considering, as he begins to reach conclusions as to what he programs in the 
unemployment compensation field. It is one of the problems to be considered. 

And I thought when the Secretary finished his testimony Tuesday 
noon he did say that he was considering legislation in this field. I was 
just wondering whether the Secretary is up on what is going on or 
whether he was kidding the committee ? 

Mr. Dopson. I would have to say to that, that the Department is 
still considering its position with regard to the problem. 

Mr. Focarry. So it is still under consideration even though the 
President has said there would be no action taken ? 

Mr. Dopson. It is under consideration in the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is good news. 

Mr. Larrep. Mr. Chairman, in connec ‘tion with that I would like to 
bring up another piece of information that came up in the hearings 
yesterday that I thought w ‘as significant. In discussing this matter 
of the Federal Government’s responsibility i in the field of unemploy- 
ment compensation, I directed a question to Mr. Goodwin and I 
would like my question and his answer placed ia the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Focarty. Very well. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Goodwin, most of the State legislatures are in session this 
year? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Latrp. Which States cannot handle an expansion of their unemployment 
compensation program along the same lines as Wisconsin handles it, and 
Connecticut and some of the other States? 

Mr. Goopwin. You are talking now about 

Mr. LAtrp. Taking care of exhaustion. 

Mr. Goopwin. You are talking now about extension of benefits particularly? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. 

Mr. Goopw1n. And your question is which States cannot do it? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. 


Mr. Goopwin. Well, theoretically they all can do it. I mean there is no 
inherent reason why they cannot. 





Mr. Fogarry. Is there anything else you would like to say, Mr. 
Dodson ? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the time you have 
taken and I do think you have given us a real searching examination. 

Mr. Focarry. I think it has been a very fair ex xamination, 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. We have given all your witnesses every opportunity 
to talk, and in fact we have urged them to talk. We have given them 
every opportunity to present their request before this committee fully, 
and I think they made a pretty good presentation. I think the De- 
partment did a pretty good job in presenting the budget even though 
the budget itself has some deficiencies. 

Mr. Dopson. Thank you. 
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Program by activities: 
. Field investigations. -__..._-.- anak 5 siainbials $6,099,816 | $8, 481, 900 $8, 780 





1 
2. Trial examiner hearing_-_-.....-- S aetkae eaabege se 754, 831 1, 020, 000 1, iol Oop 
3. Board of adjudication..........- STITT] 1,280) 580 | 15,608; 400 1" 717; 900 
4. Securing of compliance with Board orders_-__--.---.--- 1, 609, 458 2, 168, 700 2, 540, 400 
5. 1959 program obligated in 1958_.-._- Pade nolo ciabrciaenad ode 46, 373 = @0, B78 fics. ecdoeed 
I i nd 5 i aleesieinl canted 9, 791, 017 13, 227, 627 14, 230, 000 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance no longer available----_...-.....--- 4, 356 
1959 appropriation available in 1958___..._..__.- Liat —46, 373 
New obligationalauthority- _..............-..----.---.-] 9, 749, 00 13, 274, 000 14, 230, 000 
New obligational authority: 
ne ee ee sis armas 9, 749, 000 13, 100, 000 14, 230, 000 
Proposed supplemental ¢ due to pay IDE 5 says salle eeactoctioct O04, GOO fn... 





Object classification 





| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions._..............--- glared 1, 193 | 1, 581 1, 581 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_..............------ 1 | 6 2 
Average number of all employees. _...........-.-.------ a einintod | 1, 128 | 1, 399 1, 582 
Number of employees at end of year_.........-.....---.-.-.--- 1, 148 | 1, 581 4 581 
powers ES Sree OOO BUNT. x... < cc ccccmcnceweccccsdccusdsccc | 8.9 $6,662) 8.7 $7,084) 87 $7, 2A 
01 Personal services: | 
I SS eetnbintninn ee $7, 951, 762 $10, 056, 500 $11, 126, 750 
Positions other than permanent._-__-___. ae a | 3, 980 | 27, 250 7, 500 
Other personal services......................-.-.-.-..- 58, 022 97, 800 129, 050 
Total personal services..............-...------------| 8,013,764 | 10, 181, 580 | 11, 263, 300 
a is ixgiaenidigante 515, 404 | 853, 900 | 921, 100 
03 =T ransport: ation of things............_.___- Ces oe cee on | 32, 984 “71, 700 47, 700 
04 Communication services__................--- so aaa! 243, 797 314, 000 340, 450 
i NG a iti icecccecensonckeneee a 35, 57 116, 900 34, 100 
O57 eee GINS TITOROTIOR |. 5 cs. 2 cee 95, 498 308, 250 | 303, 750 
07 Other contractual services __. ea ee ae ice 219, 329 336, 700 | 366, 900 
Services performed by othe r age ne ie: in hee hee he BE a, 13, 123 | 56, 900 | 14, 600 
ene EE EL SS 96, 754 | 154, 500 156, 950 
Teen Te a acacenccamweebamabe roe 15, 858 276, 100 130, 300 
11 Grants, subsidies, “and contributions piel ak hs tthabdedensiog 447, 793 573, 600 630, 200 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities ._........-...-- iteaiteie 2, 870 BD, G08 fcc cccnnneeee 
8 ee |S" ee eee See ats 11, 896 | 19, 900 | 20, 650 
1960 program obligated in 1058. ........................-...-.-- 46, 373 | — 46, 373 Ls ncmmeeheni 
Otel OUNGRIOIN Ss 6 ics as escinnccomnnes -iapeie cs 9, 791,017 | 13, 227, 627 14, 230, 000 





Mr. Focarry. Will the committee come to order. 
We have before us the National Labor Relations Board. 
Judge, are you going to give us a statement ? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lerpom., I have filed a written statement. I think there is no 
need in me covering it in full. If I may, I would like to comment on 


it. 

Mr. Focarty. That will be fine. We will place your prepared 
statement in the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement follows:) 


Gentlemen, when we appeared before you last year, this committee indicated 
two major problems with which it was concerned: 

1. The so-called “no-man’s land” in jurisdiction over labor-management rela- 
tions. 

2. The delay experienced in processing cases brought to the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

With these two specific problems in mind and with an understanding of the 
work problems of the Agency, the Congress provided the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board with a large increase in appropriation for fiscal year 1959 to enable 
us to do a better job. 

Since then we have concentrated on these problems, and I would like to take 
this opportunity to report to you on what is being accomplished with the assist- 
ance of the current appropriation. 


1. Change in Board’s exercise of jurisdiction 


Last fall, after careful consideration, of all the complex issues involved, the 
National Labor Relations Board changed its standards for exercise of Federal 
jurisdiction under the statute. (For a summary of the new standards compared 
with previous standards, see exhibit I.) 

One immediate effect of this change has been the reduction of the “no-man’s 
land” existing between (a) the National Labor Relations Board’s exercise of 
Federal jurisdiction under the statute and (b) State jurisdiction in labor-man- 
agement relations matters, as defined by Supreme Court decision. The other 
effect, of course, has been to add substantially to this Agency’s already high 
workload. 


2. Delay in processing cases 


As a part of the total workload picture, the general problem of delay is 
described in our written submission. However, in response to previous ex- 
pressions of concern by this committee, I would like to take this opportunity 
to discuss the Agency’s delay problems candidly and realistically and with 
special reference to current progress and future time-elapsed targets. 

The appropriation you gave us for the current year coupled with the budget 
request now before you provides for funds that would assist us in working 
toward the goal of disposing of the great bulk of those unfair labor practice 
cases requiring a Board decision in less than 9 months after a charge is filed. 
I wish that we could hold out hope for more speed, but I do not think it would 
be realistic to do so. 

I want to indicate, however, what goals are reasonable and attainable within 
the framework of the Taft-Hartley Act and the Administrative Procedure Act, 
assuming sufficient staff and funds are available. Therefore, I refer to the 
material presented on pages 16 and 17 of the Agency’s formal justifications 
which are before you. On these pages are described the time-elapse goals we 
want to achieve in unfair labor practice cases. 

Under the targets outlined on page 16—which is, of course, within the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s area of final responsibility—the major portion of the Agency’s 
workload would move to a conclusion in less than 75 days from the time a 
charge is filed. 

The program outlined on page 17 is of more direct concern to the Board mem- 
bers since the four consecutive stages described thereon encompass those 
charges which will ultimately require a decision by the Board. The time goals 
specified for the different stages of case processing add up to 250 calendar days, 
or 814 months, from filing of charge to Board decision. 

If the committee has any questions concerning the experience of targets in 
these different stages, I will be pleased to discuss these in greater detail or to 
answer specific questions. In summary, it should be noted that these targets, 
in order to be realistic, had to give recognition to the statutory and administra- 
tive delays necessary to assure due process, the need for adequate preparation 
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time for the parties, and a highly efficient but reasonable time-elapse factor for 
Agency employees processing the case. 

At one time or another in the recent past, under favorable conditions in each 
of the first three stages the Agency has achieved, or has come close to achieving, 
these targets. (See chart No. 6 facing page 17 of Agency’s budget justifica- 
tions.) In the last stage (from issuance of intermediate report to issuance of 
Board decision), however, the chart referred to above shows that experience 
since fiscal year 1953 never was very close to the target of 90 days, or 3 months, 
As a matter of fact, I do not believe the Board has ever achieved such a low 
time-elapsed performance over an extended period of time. 

One of the problems at this stage is the large proportion of time elapse that 
must be allowed for the parties to file exceptions to the intermediate report 
before a Board member's legal assistant can efficiently begin work on the case, 
One-third of the 90-day target, or approximately 30 days, is estimated to be the 
minimum time that the parties can be allowed in the average case. This leaves 
only 60 days for the Board to complete this stage of processing which, in addi- 
tion to an occasional oral argument before the Board, includes reading and 
analyzing of the entire record, finding the relationship of the parties’ exceptions 
and briefs, resolving differences of judgment among Board members on factual 
and legal policy issues, and drafting and issuing of the decision. 

The assumption that we can do all this work within a 90-day target (actually 
within 60 days) for the average case is valid only if we can have a large 
enough staff of legal assistants so that analysis of the record can commence 
almost immediately upon filing of the exceptions by the parties. As recently 
as last year, our staff was not large enough to permit such work to start until 
several months after exceptions were filed—this meant that a legal assistant 
did not begin work on most decisions until 4 or 5 months (compared with a 
total target to complete of 3 months) had elapsed after the intermediate re- 
port issued. Last summer we enlarged our’staff of legal assistants; we are 
now able to begin work on an unfair labor practice decision within about 1 
week after exceptions are filed. As the volume of intermediate reports issued 
by trial examiners increases, we will have to hire more legal assistants in 
order to maintain the current condition which will enable achievement of the 
time-elapsed target. This consideration has already been incorporated in 
the plans and estimates for fiscal year 1959 and has been projected on a full- 
year basis in the budget request before you now for fiscal year 1960. 

3y their nature, representation cases on the average can be handled much 
more quickly than can unfair labor practice cases. At present the time 
elapsed from filing of a petition to close of hearing is slightly less than 1 
month. This, the Agency believes, is about as good as can be expected keep 
ing in mind the need for doing an efficient quality job at the same time. 

The second processing stage of representation cases requiring Board deci- 
sion is from close of hearing to issuance of Board direction of election or of 
Board decision. In fiscal year 1957 the average case required 65 days, or 
2.2 months, in this stage. Time delay of this magnitude, of course, is not ap- 
propriate under ordinary circumstances. As a matter of fact, the Board did 
trim 10 days from this delay picture during fiscal year 1957, and at present 
this stage is taking just slightly more than 1%, months. However, the Board 
believes that even this is not quite good enough. Therefore, we have set as a 
target the completion of this stage by an average representation case within 
1% to 1% months. 

The last stage in the processing of a representation case (requiring a Board 
decision) covers the perior from Board direction of election to Agency close of 
case. This stage then includes the problems of arranging for and conducting 
the Board-ordered election and the certification of the results of the election; 
it also includes, when necessary, work in connection with objections or chal- 
lenges in the election by the parties. Since the greater part of a month is 
normally necessary to arrange for the time and place of election and to provide 
reasonable notice to all eligible employees, the Agency believes that the current 
experience of just slightly more than 1 month from Board direction of election 
to close of case is as reasonable as can be expected. 

In summary, therefore, the Agency time-elapse target on representation 
eases is approximately 2 to 24% months from filing to Board decision with an 
additional month to conduct the election and close the case. 

In contrast to this is the situation in which the parties consent to an election 
without requiring a Board decision. In this type of processing (and we handle 
twice as many of these as of those requiring Board decision), the average 
ease takes only 14% to 14% months from beginning to end—or about 2 months 
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faster than a representative case requiring Board decision. This is, of course, 
the preferred method to settle quickly a question of representation. We do not 
think we can improve much on the experienced record of less than 114 months. 

I have probably spent more of the committee’s time then I should on this 
subject. However, if any of my statements have raised questions, I welcome the 
opportunity to answer specific questions or to discuss in greater detail any par- 
ticular phase of this subject or of the remaining phases of our budget justifica- 
tions. 

ExursirT I 


STANDARDS ESTABLISHED BY THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BoarD FOR EXER- 
CISE OF FEDERAL JURISDICTION UNDER THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ACT 
or 1947, As AMENDED 


Effective October 2, 1958, the National Labor Relations Board established the 
following revised standards for determining in which cases it will exercise 
jurisdiction. 

1. Nonretail—$50,000 outflow or inflow, direct or indirect.’ 

1954 : $50,000 outflow, $500,000 inflow, $100,000 indirect outflow, $1 million 
indirect inflow.’ 

1950: $25,000 outflow, $500,000 inflow, $50,000 indirect outflow, $1 million 
indirect inflow.’ 

2. Office buildings —Gross revenue of $100,000 of which $25,000 or more is 
derived from organizations which meet any of the new standards. 

1954: Employer who leases or owns and who operates must be otherwise 
in commerce and utilize building primarily to house its own offices.’ 
1950: $50,000 from tenants in commerce.’ 

3. Retail concerns.—$500,000 gross volume of business. 

1954: Direct inflow of $1 million, or indirect inflow of $2 million or direct 
outflow of $100,000. 
1950: Same as nonretail.? 

4. Instrumentalities links and channels of interstate commerce.—$50,000 from 
interstate (or linkage) part of enterprise, or from services performed for em- 
ployers in commerce. 

(1954: $100,000. )? 
(1950: No requirement other than legal jurisdiction.) ? 
5. Public utilities —$250,000 gross volume, or meet standard 1 (nonretail.) 
(1954: $3 million gross volume.) ? 
(1950: No requirement other than legal jurisdiction. )? 
6. Transit systems *—$250,000 gross volume. 
(1954: $8 million gross volume.) ? 
(1950: No requirement other than legal jurisdiction. )’ 

7. Newspapers and communication systems.—Radio, television, telegraph, and 

telephone: $100,000 gross volume. Newspapers: $200,000 gross volume. 
(1954: $500,000 test for newspapers, $200,000 for the others.) ? 
(1950: No requirement other than legal jurisdiction.) ? 

8. National defense.—Substantial impact on national defense. 

(1954: $100,000 in goods or services directly related to national defense, 
and pursuant to Government contract. ) ? 

(1950: Substantially affecting the national defense. ) ? 
9. Business in the Territories and District of Columbia. 

District of Columbia, plenary. 

Territories, standards apply. 

(Same as 1954.) ? 

Same as 1954. In 1950, plenary as to both Territories and District of 

Columbia. 

10. Associations.—Regarded as single employer. 

(Same as 1954 and 1950.) ? 








1 Direct outflow refers to goods shipped or services furnished by the employer outside 
the State. Indirect outflow includes sales within the State to users meeting any standard 
except solely an indirect inflow or indirect outflow standard. Direct inflow refers to 
goods or services furnished directly to the employer from outside the State in which the 
employer is located. Indirect inflow refers to the purchase of goods or services which 
originated outside the employer’s State but which he purchased from a seller within the 
State. Direct and indirect outflow may be combined and direct and indirect inflow may also 
be ee to meet the $50,000 requirement. However, outflow and inflow may not be 
combined. 

2For easier understanding of the significance of the new standards, comparable prior 
standards are shown in parentheses. ‘Those standards identified as 1954 became effective 
in July 1954; those identified as 1950 were announced during the latter half of 1950. 

eee taxicabs, as to which the retail ($500,000 gross volume of business) test shall 
apply. 
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Mr. Lerepom. The statement deals with two of the problems which 
concerned the committee and the agency a year ago. Those two prob- 
lems are the question of a “no man’s land” and the question of the time 
lapse which is occasioned in processing cases within the agency. 


EXTENSION OF JURISDICTION 


The matter of the extension of jurisdiction is dealt with in consider- 
able detail in the statement I have filed, but I would like to mention 
now that the Board took action to accomplish this, effective October 2. 
We not only lowered our requirements as a partial solution to the 
problem created by the Supreme Court’s decision holding the States 
do not have jurisdiction ehies we reject the cases, but we simplified 
our standards so we feel we are getting more expeditious handling. 
When we proposed the tentative standards, organized labor and indus- 
try as well as all interested parties were invited to indicate what they 
thought we should do under the circumstances. We adopted stand- 
ards that did not draw violent objection from any source. 

We have estimated that our caseload would be increased by about 
20 percent as a result of extending our jurisdiction. Upon the revised 
requirements becoming effective, we took steps to collect data that 
would establish just how much our caseload had been increased, and 
while it is too soon for us to have the exact record, it appears that 
our 20 percent estimate is about right. ,So we have moved to that 
extent into “no man’s land.” 

In addition, we have another problem which has arisen since we 
were here last summer. Just recently the Supreme Court held the 
Board’s 20-year policy of not exercising jurisdiction in hotels must be 
abandoned, and that we cannot, as the Bourd had done with hotels, 
reject any industry as a class on the theory that the congressional! 
intent had been not to include them. So that we now have to issue 
standards to cover the hotel industry. The proposed standards are 
out for consideration by all interested parties, and will be getting 
briefs and statements up to March 2 for the Board’s final considera- 
tion. We expect that the proposed new standards for hotels will in- 
crease our workload somewhat, but it is really impossible at this time 
for me to estimate percentagewise what it might do to the caseload. 


TIME LAPSE IN PROCESSING CASES 


As to the time lapse in handling cases, the increased appropria- 
tion that you gave us has permitted us to staff up, both in the field 
as well as the Washington staff. We can show definite improvement 
as I have pointed out fully in my statement. But, by way of empha- 
sis, I would like to say that Board-side, where I have the most inti- 
mate knowledge of the operation, the situation was such when we 
were here a year ago that cases were waiting in the Executive Secre- 
tary’s office up to 6 months before they could be assigned for Board 
consideration, because we did not have people to work on them. Now 
we are at such a point that we assign the cases for Board considera- 
tion, just as soon as the exceptions are filed by the parties. So you 
might say we have gained up to 5 months in the overall time it takes 
to get out a case. 
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I have been referring up to now to C cases, which are the unfair 
labor practice cases and generally are the more difficult type. When 
we were here a year ago we had been putting considerably more empha- 
sis on the R cases, which are the representation or election cases. We 
were in better shape as to the time in which we could get to R cases 
then than we were on C cases. That general situation has continued. 
We are still giving consideration to R cases, or election cases, just as 
soon as they are ready. 

Of course, I do not mean to say that there isn’t room for further 
improvement, and we do have definite plans for improving our per- 
formance. 

The justification which we have filed will show the time elements 
involved in various steps for processing unfair labor practice cases. 
In there is shown our present performance and past performance, 
together with the targets toward which we are shooting. 


DELAYING TACTICS 


I would like to mention just one other thing. Mr. Denton a year 
ago you were concerned, as all of us were, about the various delaying 
tactics frequently used by parties in cases with the Agency. 

Mr. Denon. Yes. 

Mr. Leepom. We had found that one of the most troublesome things 
in this respect had to do with the question of jurisdiction. As you 
know, our jurisdiction standards relate to the volume of business and 
the money volume of an enterprise, and as to whether or not they 
meet our standards. Frequently, we would encounter a concern or 
a company that would be obstreperous about cooperating and showing 
us what volume of business it did, and this caused a great deal of 
delay in our processes and a lot of extra investigation to find out 
whether or not the firm did enough business to come under our stand- 
ards. Since we were here a few months ago, in a decision in Tropi- 
cana Products, we laid down the rule that in any case where we have 
legal jurisdiction—that is where all we have to do is show that the 
business or the enterprise affects commerce—in any such case where 
we could find legal jurisdiction, but there was a question as to whether 
the firm met our standards, and they did not cooperate in submitting 
data to show whether or not they were in or out of our jurisdiction, 
we would hold that we would take jurisdiction on the strength of legal 
jurisdiction. 

We think we can already see some good effects from that. 

This highlights what is in my prepared statement, but I will be 
glad to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Foaartry. Your increase this year is just to cover mandatory 
increases and to provide full-year employment for the new people 
you hired in 1959? 

Mr. Leepom. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are not asking for any new positions? 

Mr. Leepom. Nothing new. 


REQUEST OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. Did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for any new 
positions? 
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Mr. Leepom. Yes, we did. We submitted a request initially to the 
Bureau of the Budget for extra people and more money. 

Mr. Focarry. Tell me in dollars and number of positions what you 
requested of the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Lerepom. Will it be permissible for Mr. Wright to submit those 
figures ¢ 

Mr. Focarry. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. Wricur. We asked the Bureau of the Budget in 1960 for $16 
million, which was intended to cover 1,800 positions. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many additional positions would that be? 

Mr. Wricur. That was a difference of 219 positions. 

Mr. Focarry. You asked for 219 more positions for 1960 than you 
have this year? 

Mr. Wrieut. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. What prompted you to ask for that number of po- 
sitions ¢ 

Mr. Fewron. Do you want me to respond to that ¢ 

Mr. Foearry. Anybody can answer it. 

Mr. Lexvom. Fine. 

Mr. Fewron. At the time we made that submission early in the fall 
of the year, an examination of our caseload and the projection of it 
indicated approximately that need. It developed, however, that we 
had carried out a very intensive hiring program all summer and a 
very comprehensive training program, whe rein we put approximately 
140 new professional people into the regional offices, so that by late 
in the calendar year we all felt we should have another look at our 
dollar request. 

The training that these people had received, plus their prior ex- 
perience, since many of them were experienced people, was such that 
we thought perhaps they could do the job without adding any more 
people right away. Importantly, we were also concerned at that 
stage with the capacity of the regional offices to absorb more new 
people. So I am inclined to agree that, in the light of the later 
experience I have just outlined, our earlier request to the Bureau of 
the Budget may have been high. We are all confident that the 
planned number of positions and the extent of the high performance 
of new, as well as the experienced personnel in the agency, is such 
that we will be on top of this caseload without adding any more 
positions next year. It was on a reconsidered basis, but I think we 
had all arrived at the same conclusion. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you call being “on top of the caseload”? 


CASE PROCESSING TIME 


Mr. Fenton. Well, let me advert fora moment to our basic presenta- 
tion, which set up certain targets which we are going to meet both in 
our formal and informal processes. Already we ‘have made sub- 
stantial approaches to those targets. With the increased produc- 
tivity that the individual employees have already shown, and the 
adding to the staff I have indicated has taken place, together with 
some changes in methods we have started in part and have under 
consideration in part, we think we ean realize targets which will ex- 
pedite the whole flow of case handling to a point where I think we 
could all be justly proud of it. 
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Mr. Focarry. Just tell me what that point is, and when you ex- 
pect to reach it. What do you mean by that point! 

Mr. Lexpom. If I may interpose for just a moment. We happen 
to have a chart, Mr. Chairman, showing the targets we are aiming 
for in the various stages of case handling, from the filing of charges 
in the field office to the Board decision. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


CHART 6 
COMPARISON OF TIME REQUIRED 
TO CLOSE CASES BY FORMAL PROCESS 


(UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE CASES) 


P53 [1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 958 | 1958 | 
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Mr. Denton. What page is that on ? 

Mr. Lerepvom. The chart on the formal processes is opposite page 
17. Down through all of the processes on contested cases that go to 
complaint, then to a hearing and intermediate report by a trial exam- 
iner, and then to the Board for decision, the proposed target would 
be 250 days. If we are provided the appropriation requested we 
feel that we can meet these goals although, admittedly, we are not 
there now. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think that is the best possible service you 
can render to these complainants ? 

Mr. Leepom. Any assurance that we could better these targets 
would be hardly realistic under the circumstances, as we view them 
at this time. 

Mr. Focarry. No matter whether you had any more regional offices 
or more personnel 

Mr. Lrevom. Asa practical matter, I would say so. 

Mr. Focartry. So what you are saying, Judge, is that under the 
law itself and under the procedures you have and the budget you 
have, the best possible service you can render is 250 days? 

Mr. Leepom. The 250-day span would apply in the small segment 
of the cases, or approximately 11 percent, which go through all the 
phases of the agency’s processes. We dispose of about 89 percent 
of the cases in 45 days as a median. 

Mr. Focarry. That smaller percentage, of course, are the more dif- 
ficult cases. 

Mr. Leepom. Yes. 

Mr. Focartry. They are the ones that cause most of the trouble, 
and they are the ones that cause most of the complaints to Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Mr. Leevom. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty. And we continually are getting complaints from 
Members of Congress that you people are not moving fast enough 
and they keep asking us whether you have enough money and enough 
personnel to do the job right. I do not know what they mean by 
“right,” but do you think that is the best you can do? That is 
the best that can be done? 

Mr. Leepom. I think that is the best that can be done. | think 
you would be entitled to say to a constitutent, “We have given the 
Board all the money they think they can use.” 

Mr. Focarry. I would rather say I will give them all the money 
that can be used to do the best job possible. 

Mr. Lreepom. That is what I mean to say. 

Mr. Focarry. Sometimes the money you ask for may not be enough 
to do the job. 

Mr. Leepom. What I mean to say is this: If you give us this 
amount of money you will be providing us with all we can use to good 
advantage in speeding up our processes; and if I can expand just a 
little bit, while 250 days seems long, especially to a union that is with- 
ering on the vine, or to a concern that is being put out of business by 
some dispute—— 

Mr. Focarry. It is pretty long when the contract only covers 230 
days. 

Mr. Lerpom. That is right. But compared to decisions in other 
forums, this performance goal of 250 days is quite good. In this 
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respect I am thinking of the courts, and I know a little bit about them 
because I served on a court. 

Mr. Focarry. There are some courts that perform pretty well and 
there are some that do not. 

Mr. Leepom. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. You have pretty good, fair, and excellent courts just 
the same as any other government operation. 

Mr. Leepom. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have judges that hand down so many decisions 
a year and others that do not hand down half that many. 

Mr. Lerpom. That is right, sir. 

I think the slowness of courts or the speed with which they operate 
has to do largely with their caseloads. Slow courts are generally 
badly congested, and I would say we are as badly congested as any 
court I know of. This could lead one to say if you are badly congested 
all you need is more people or more space or more something. But 
there is a limit to that, too. 

So I would say, considering the terrific flow of business we handle, 
our goals are reasonable by comparison with a good court that has a 
heavy flow of business. he you know, complicated cases take time. 
There is a certain amount of due process provided in the statute and 
a contested case in Taft-Hartley has certain minimal lengths of time 
involved that you cannot reduce, no matter how many lawyers you have 
standing around to work on it, and I don’t think we would ever do that. 

Mr. Focarry. I agree with you on that, but I do not know whether 
I can agree with you that a better job cannot be done or that some 
of these cases cannot be disposed of quicker than you have outlined 
here. I do not know. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Go ahead. 

Mr. Fenton. Thank you. 

I would like to address myself a little bit further to this expedition 
sroblem, if I might. When you made available to us the additional 
en last July—— 

Mr. Focarry. We gave you everything you asked for, did we not? 


INCREASE IN FIELD STAFF 


Mr. Fenton. You certainly did, and I want to express the grati- 
tude of the entire agency for what you did. I think we owe it to you 
to report here today on some of the things we have done with that 
money and why the things we have done with it forecast, I think, an 
outstanding achievement in the fiscal year coming up. 

What we did first was to expand our professional staff in a realistic 
and orderly fashion. We had to find a way to make these people 
productive as early as possible. I instituted a very intensive training 
program with all these newly hired professional people before send- 
ing them out to the regional offices. Members of the agency staff re- 
sponded to the call for professional assistance in administering this 
training program. It was administered in such a fashion that I think 
we can safely say every new attorney and every new examiner who 
went into the field was highly competent when he got there, and he 
became immediately productive. Keep in mind, that during this 
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period we augmented our field professional staff by 141, an increase 
of 40 percent. This 40-percent increase in trained field personnel 
will, I think, help us realize the targets that Judge Leedom has 
outlined. 

DISPOSAL OF OVERAGE CASES 


At the same time I directed the field staff to address itself to and 
give added emphvsis to the problem of overage cases. We convened 
a national aol of regional directors of chief law officers early 
in October, and I laid before them the extreme need to improve our 
case-handling methods and to continue the keenest sense of urgency 
with respect to all of our public obligations. 

We found that certain areas in the country had bad pockets of old 

cases. So we established task groups of experienced people from 
jess-burdened regions and from headquarters and sent ae to these 
trouble spots to dispose of the old cases. The particular case prob- 
lems were primarily in Memphis, Indianapolis, Pitteburgh and Los 
Angeles. This task force method provided us with the advantage 
of mobility and flexibility in our staff efforts in these special areas. 


INCREASED CASE FILINGS 


Let me highlight, if I may, some of the other developments which 
have occurred since we appeared before you last and you endowed us 
with this money. In terms of the case filings, there is no evidence to 
indicate that there will be any slackening-off of new cases filed with 
our agency. By way of summary, the number of unfair-labor- -prac- 
tice charges has increased steadily since the fall of 1957, and the pres- 
ent rate of these filings in some 400 percent above the Wagner Act 
days, and two and a half times the average rate of the last “10 years 
of Taft-Hartley. 

Importantly, the filings by individual people make up more than 
half of the new cases filed. These individual filings have increased 
200 percent over 2 years ago. They are up 43 } percent over last year. 

Judge Leedom touched on the jurisdiction impac t, and it is fair to 
say that the 20 percent estimate will probably be realized in terms of 
added workload. 

PENDING CASELOAD 


The next highlight I want to mention is the problem of the pending 
caseload in the regional offices. We will continue our emphasis in 
the field offices on the dilution of the pending caseload at the prelimi- 
nary investigation stage. On July 1, 1958, there were 2,602 cases 
under ee? investigation. During the 6 months from July to 
aceite: 5,883 new cases were filed. In that period the field staff 


slightly augmented by these new people not only kept pace with the 
new filings, but reduced the cases pending at this stage by 341 cases. 
In other words, I think we stemmed the tide. By « concentrating on 
the overage cases, the median age of cases pending under preliminary 
investigation was reduced from 60 days in July, when we appeared 
before you, down to 51 days, which is a 15-day pickup, as well as 
keeping abreast of the new cases. 
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It is these general capabilities which give us quite a bit of optimism 
in forecasting what our performance will be and from which we have 
projected the request for funds. 


APPEALS 


There is another area that I think is worthy of your attention, so 
that you will know what we have been doing with the money. This 
increase in unfair labor charges affects the staff in my immediate office 
in Washington, because if an unfair-labor-practice charge is not fol- 
lowed by a complaint issued by the regional director, it may be ap- 
pealed to the General Counsel under the statute. The number of these 
appeals was 382 during the first 6 months of this fiscal year, which is 
an increase of 56 percent over the similar period in fiseal 1958. But 
the staff performance in disposing of these appeals increased even more 
significantly. Four hundred and twenty appeals cases were closed 
during the first half of fiscal 1959, which is an increase of 94 percent 
over the number closed in the same 6 months of fiscal 1958. 


OVERTIME WORK 


Mr. Focarry. How do you account for that ? 

Mr. Fenton. More people and harder work. 

Mr. Focarry. Harder work and longer hours? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Longer hours? 

Mr. Fenron. Long hours. 

Mr. Focarry. Weekends? 

Mr. Fenton. I put in myself about an 80-hour week, and many of 
my staff are working well over 70 hours, and have been. 

Mr. Focarty. What do they get paid for it? 

Mr. Fenton. Well, most of these men who work hard do it out of the 
joy of working. They do not get overtime. 

Mr. Focarry. It is difficult for me to understand that. I hope you 
do not mind if I disagree with you. I have disagreed about it with 
others who have bragged about working their help overtime. 

Mr. Fenton. This is not compulsory. These are professional men. 

Mr. Focarry. I know it is not compulsory, but it is the kind of 
leadership they have that makes it almost compulsory. The Solicitor 
of the Labor Department was in here bragging about his people work- 
ing Saturdays and Sundays. I told him I did not think that was 
anything to brag about. I do not think there are many people who 
want to work Saturdays and Sundays. In this job I have to, but 
before I came here, when 4:30 came I wanted to get out and get my 
money, and I expect that with the people in my office. I let them get 
out of there at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. Fenton. We are at a point now, Mr. Chairman, where the 
backlog is gone in this section. Let me point this out to you 

Mr. Focarry. I do not think Congress expects them to be working 
70 hours a week and getting paid for 40, and I do not think you 
should, or anybody else should that has supervisory control over 
any employees. Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes, sir. 
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Let me point out to you that we are going to be able to handle this 
matter with a normal work period, because last July the average 
age of our appeals cases was 4 months and we cut it down to 2% 
months. So we picked up a month and a half. Now, when cases 
come to the Office of Appeals they are disposed of promptly in normal 
hours. That is our objective. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think it is almost slavery when you work a man 70 
hours a week. I would not want it. 

Mr. Fenton. A lot of these attorneys take their work home in 
briefcases. They like to do it. 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not think you get good work out of a man that 
way. The best work you get out of him is the work he does in his 
office. Most all of the advice you ever get is, “Do not take your 
work home with you.” That is all the advice I have gotten. A lot 
of people do not pay any attention to it. I know that. 

Mr. Fenton. I think we are staffed now to the point where we are 
not going to have anywhere near the overtime that has been put in 
during the past few months. 

Mr. Focarry. So you are satisfied now with the amount of money 
you have and with the amount that you are requesting to put these 
additional people on a full-year basis. With that you can take care 
of the anticipated load ? 

Mr. Fenton. Very confident. I think we have stopped the tide. 
I think we are ahead of it. 


WORKLOAD FORECAST 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you think the workload is going to go up or 
down, or remain stable, or what? 

Mr. Fenton. I think the forecast provided in the bar chart is about 
right. 

Mr. Focartry. We had better put that chart in the record, and also 
the one showing the time required to close cases by informal process. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Fenton. We forecast an even load coming out to about 13,200 
cases for fiscal 1960, and that appears to be about right. There is one 
factor in case closings that I think the proposed staff will bring about. 
It is a very important factor and one which is hard to put into a sta- 
tistic, but if our regional offices get to the point that when a case comes 
in, the people move fast and give the public the service they need, then 
the cases will be disposed of quicker. 

Mr. Focarry. I am inclined to agree with you. 

Mr. Fenton. I borrow the phrase from the racetracks that we 
“move with a fast foot.” If we can move promptly when we first get a 
case, the parties will settle much more quickly Be if the case gets 
ripe and attitudes set in. So I believe the adequacy of the staff we 
contemplate with this budget will be a very important accelerating 
factor, even though you cannot document it, if you see what I mean. 


RELATIONS AND DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS BETWEEN BOARD AND GENERAL 
COUNSEL 


Mr. Focarry. How are you and the board getting along? 

Mr. Fenton. Fine. 

Mr. Focarry. How are you and the general counsel getting along, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Lerpom. Well, he said it. You have been reading the papers 
maybe and seeing that there is 

Mr. Fogarty. I read the papers. I was just wondering. Did you 
have any statement you wanted to make, Judge, before we go on with 
questioning ¢ 

Mr. Lerpom. No. I filed a statement and I said all I thought I 
needed to point it up. 

Mr. Focarry. Or vice versa. 

Mr. Fenton. No, I do not have any such inclination. 

Mr. Denon. Do you think it is a good idea to have the general 
counsel and the board entirely separate from each other? 

Mr. Lerpom. I never had any experience under the old system be- 
fore the Taft-Hartley amendments. 

Mr. Denon. What is your opinion ? 

Mr. Lerpom. I think the present setup is all right. 

Mr. Denton. You like the system better to have the Counsel en- 
tirely independent of the Board ? 

Mr. Lerpom. I think that administratively we would have a 
smoother running organization if the General Counsel were part of 
the agency as the General Counsel is in most Government agencies, 
but to do that you sacrifice the principle of separation of the prose- 
cuting function from the judicial function, which I think has some 
merit. So if I had to decide it, as you might have the problem as a 
Congressman, I think I would support the present division of au- 
thority. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, you do exercise a judicial function and 
you do exercise what you call the prosecution of claims function, 

Mr. Lerpom. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. You do have an administrative function there. 

Mr. Leepom. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Would you have any suggestion how it might work 
smoother so that the administration function is handled without con- 
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flict? I agree with you that the judiciary and the Counsel should 
be separate but as to the administrative functions, do you have any 
suggestion as to how that can be worked out more smoothly ? 

Mr. Leepom. Yes, judging from my own experience I would say 
what we ultimately hope to do is, more completely define the exact 
areas of responsibility- 

Mr. Denton. You think Congress ought to do that, or can you do it 
by regulation ? 

Mr. Leepo. I think we can do it. 

Mr. Denton. What do you think about it, Mr. Fenton ? 

Mr. Fenton. I subscribe to what Judge Leedom has said. 





DISPOSAL OF CASES 


Mr. Denron. I think you are to be commended for reducing your 
time in disposing of your cases. 

We have had a good many letters on that, and of course we still 
some. As aman who did practice law for a time, we find that some 
judges just do not have the ability to dispose of a case. They lack 
the power of decision. You cannot get some judges to dispose of 
their case and some others can do it. The Federal courts have de- 
veloped a remarkable system to take care of that, I think, with an 
administrator, the job Mr. Chandler had, where they keep a record 
of when the judge got the case and how big a load he had and how 
long it took him to dispose of that. Then, ‘when the judge takes too 
long the administrator talks to him about that. 

Do you have any system like that working out in your agency? 

Mr. Leepom. Yes. We would say that we would have. I think it 
needs so improvement, but we do have. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have a statistical record on that showing 
just how long it takes a judge to dispose of a case? 

Mr. Lerpom. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Suppose you find a judge—and there are some people 
of that nature—who does not make decisions. What do you do about 
a trial examiner or some official who does not make decisions? 

Mr. Lerpom. We have set up what we think should be a minimum 
standard of performance for trial examiners. We have not said that 
this is necessarily a satisfactory performance under all circumstances, 
but for certain of our trial examiners we indicated some months back 
that we would require better performance. Included in the group 
that we would watch were those who rendered five or less intermediate 
reports a year—five or less cases a year. While this may seem small 
to you, some of them are involved cases. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, I cannot conceive of a judge not being able 
to pass on five cases. 

Mr. Fenton. Five of the Kohler type cases, you know, can keep 
going on for years. 

Mr. eatin Yes. Of course, there was something else involved 
in Kohler besides the case. 

Mr. Leepom. We have just had a report from the Chief Trial Exam- 
iner of those examiners who did five or less cases last year. Now, 
after conferring with representatives of the Civil Service Commission 
we are taking what seem to be the proper procedures. The ultimate 
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step in some instances, may be our proceeding against the trial exam- 
iner to have his services terminated. 


PROSECUTOR—LITIGANT RELATIONS 


Mr. Denton. Another thing I have heard a complaint about is men 
have been with the National Labor Relations Board and then they go 
into a private practice and they have contacts and connection with the 
National Labor Relations Board. Many people think that is very bad 
when they appear before the NLRB. Of course, we do have the 
rule in some places that when a man retires from the Government 
he cannot work on a case for some time. I think it is worse in the 
National Labor Relations Board than any place else. 

Have you done anything to set up any rules that men that leave 
the National Labor Relations Board and take up private practices 
may not take certain cases before the NLRB, or that they must wait 
a period before they appear before this National Labor Relations 
Board ? 

Mr. Leepom. Yes. We have rules governing conflict of interest, 
so to speak, that are applied from time to time. I really was not 
aware we had any problem there at all. 

Mr. Denvon. It is not a conflict of interest. It is not a case they 
worked on but it is the fact that they know the men in the agency who 
deal with these particular types of cases. They have known them 
over the years and are well acquainted with them. There,is;the big 
danger that you run into. 

Mr. Leepom. Well, about 3 or 4 years ago because of the unhappy 
situations in one or two instances that had arisen previously, we pro- 
mulgated a rule governing both Board members and the staff. This 
rule provides that there should be absolutely no ex parte contact be- 
tween a Board member or any of his staff with the litigants. 

Mr. Denton. It is not that, but it is the fact that they were asso- 
ciated together and knew each other over the years and have personal 
contact that cause people to believe they receive special consideration. 
There is the rub. 

Mr. Leepom. If we were to remove from the field of labor relations 
law all of the people who at one time had any connection with the 
National Labor Relations Board, the business in the country would 
virtually stop because actually—— 

Mr. Denton. I do not think all of the lawyers in the country worked 
for the National Labor Relations Board, by any means. 

Mr. Lerpom. Most of the principal lawyers in the field both on the 
side of management and organized labor have had a job with the Labor 
Board at one time or another. Not all of them but certainly a very 
high percentage of them. 

If you will consider the names of the lawyers representing organized 
labor and management in this country who handle labor cases you will 

robably find they have had a history of employment with the Labor 
eard. I do not mean to minimize the danger you point out, but 
frankly, I was not aware that there was anybody complaining about an 
abuse of this practice. 

Mr. Denton. Oh, I have heard tremendous complaints. 
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Mr. Lexpom. It would be so easy to read off the names. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, I hear where you don’t. 

Mr. Leepom. Yes, that isright. But have you heard anything about 
any lately, that we can put in the record ? 


INTENTIONAL DELAYS 


Mr. Denton. Here is another thing you run into. Your delay de- 
pends on the judges and it depends a good deal on the lawyers, too. 
We have some lawyers who know every way in the world to delay a 
case. Yow have been a judge and you know a judge can stop that. If 
the judge lets the lawyer doing that understand it is not a practice he 
approves of, it will stop it pretty quick. One of the spots where you 
had a lot of delay was Indianapolis, and I am talking about that terri- 
tory. However, trial examiners can expedite matters a great deal 
there if they let people know they expect things to move along. 

Mr. Leepom. I am glad you brought this up because we will cer- 
tainly give it more attention. 


GENERAL ATTITUDE OF BOARD 


Mr. Denton. Of course, here is another feature about the National 
Labor Relations Board. We hear now that it has a leaning, should 
I say, toward the employer point of view. I have heard you say the 
last time. I think, that some thought the old Board had the employee 
point of view. I do not know what you can do about that. Do you 
think anything can be done to make the Board nonpolitical in any 
way, or nonpolitical from an employer-employee point of view? 
More, should I say, like we think the courts should be ¢ 

Mr. Leepom. Well, I think the most important thing I might do as 
Chairman of the Board, if I could do it, would be to give the inter- 
ested people in the whole country the knowledge that the Labor Board 
is fair. I think that is much more important than what amend- 
ments are made to the act or than anything else. 

Mr. Denton. I agree with you on that and that is why I am talk- 
ing about it. 

Mr. Leepom. If we could get public acceptance of the fairness of 
the Board, that would be the greatest achievement we could make 
on the Board. The only way we can do it is by being fair. 

Mr. Denon. I know when I came on this committee everyone con- 
nected with the Board had represented the employer in labor matters. 
There was nobody who had ever represented the employee side at 
that time. Of course, I understood you to say that is not the case 
now, but it is hard to live it down when it is started that way. 

Mr. Leepom. I think the earlier Board was maligned with the story 
that they were prolabor. This Board I think is maligned with the 
story that it is promanagement. I wish I had an editorial that man- 
agement issued on the Labor Board last week in connection with a 
ease in which they take the position that this Board has for 2 years 
been persecuting certain management enterprise down in a Southern 
State. They could not have said anything more to indicate we were 
out just to persecute them. Then, on the other hand, I can find you 
some fancy pieces written by organized labor charging just the re- 
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All we can really do is keep handing down decisions that actually 
are fair, and by our conduct give proof to the fact that we are fair. 
I did not know how else to do it. 


INDIANA OFFICE 


Mr. Denton. Mr. Fenton spoke about places where there was a de- 
lay. One of them, of course, is Indianapolis, which is the jurisdic- 
tion I am interested in. , 

A great many people, both employers and employees, thought if 
they did not have to go to Cincinnati that might expedite it tremen- 
dously, and I would think we would have enough matters in Indiana 
to warrant the establishment of a regional office there. 

Mr. Leepom. I can tell you this: The General Counsel agrees with 
you and I am not so sure but what the Board will agree also, 

Mr. Den'ron. What is that? 

Mr. Leepom. I am not so sure but what the Board will agree with 
you. 

, Mr. Denon. I have no end of people who are talking to me about 
it. The building trades seem to talk to me about it as much as any- 
body else. I do not know why. 

There is one other point I would like to raise. Mr. Fogarty spoke 
about it and I am going to speak about it now. Invariably we have 
had to defend the appropriation made for this agency. Of course, 
you know it has been cut on the floor from time to time. I am like 
Mr. Fogarty. I do not like the Taft-Hartley law either, but invar- 
iably the person who wants to cut that appropriation is a strong ad- 
vocate of the Taft-Hartley law. Of course, they are supposed to be 
friendly with you in administering the law and want you to have 
adequate funds, but for some reason they always come up and want 
to cut that appropriation. 


REASONS FOR INCREASE IN CASELOAD 


I have one other question. How do you account of the continued 
increase in your caseload of unfair practices? 

Mr. Fenton. My judgment is that there are a number of factors 
in the increase. First of all, the bulk of the unfair labor practice 
charges are brought by individual workmen, either against an em- 
ployer, or a union, or both. Most of the charges brought by individ- 
uals claim a violation of the law because of something the union or 
the company or both did with respect to the complaining person’s 
job. Either they laid him off, fired him, or did not assign him to the 
right job. ) 

In ordinary times a worker can walk across the street and get an- 
other job, but in the last year and a half, and still today, there are 
many unemployed people. As a result, it is not too easy to obtain em- 
ployment elsewhere, so an aggrieved employee will appeal to the 
Labor Board for redress of the alleged wrong. 

Interestingly enough, in addition to the impact it has on us, here 
is some arithmetic which indicates that the whole problem is a nation- 
wide one. As you perhaps know, the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service supplies most of the arbitrators when requested to do so 
by parties requiring such services. In fiscal 1958, the Mediation and 
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Conciliation Service had 40 percent more requests for arbitrators than 
they had in fiseal 1957. 

Mr. Denton. That is when the contract ended. 

Mr. Fenton. Their principal function, of course, is related to con- 
tractual negotiations, but they also supply arbitrators for any matter. 
They maintain a list of arbitrators and supply them to the parties 
when needed. Most of their increase in requests of arbitrators have 
related to individuals who have either been fired, laid off, or denied 
a job. In fiscal 1959 their requests for arbitrators for this kind of 
work are 9 percent higher than in 1958, which makes it more than 50 
percent higher than 1957. 

The other source of arbitrators is the National Academy of Arbi- 
trators, and in 1958 they had 40 percent more requests than in 1957, 

Mr. Denton. Where would you use these arbitrators? You mean 
in a dispute over a contract and grievance ? 

Mr. Fenron. Where a man gets fired and wants to have his case 
arbitrated. 

Mr. Denton. But that does not affect you. It is under a company’s 
contract. 

Mr. Fenron. Yes; but my point is, the problem has the same com- 
mon root. A man loses his job, which he either arbitrates or comes to 
the National Labor Relations Board, and he is coming to the Labor 
Board more and more frequently. He is probably going to keep on 
coming. 

Mr. Denton. Instead of going to the union he goes to the Labor 
Board ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. Because many times he charges the union with 
violating the contract. 

Mr. Denton. You mean he can charge an unfair labor practice 
against both the union and the employer ? 

Mr. Fenton. He does it frequently. 

Mr. Denton. For example, if a man claimed he had seniority under 
the contract, and the union ruled somebody else did, he can go file an 
unfair labor practice charge against the union and the employer? 

Mr. Fenton. He does it many times on that very question. He 
claims they discriminated against him for reasons that are violative 
of the National Labor Relations Act, and he says to the Board, “I 
want you to adjust this wrong.” 

Mr. Denton. Suppose a man is a truckdriver and he claims he can 
run a steam shovel or a dredge, and they rule he has to have seniority 
just as a steam-shovel or dredge operator. The union rules against 
him and says he has seniority only as a truckdriver. Can he file 
against that ? 

Mr. Fenton. He frequently does if he feels the union’s action is 
unfair to him. 

Mr. Leepom. In case it results in the loss of his job or in the loss 
of his pay. 

Mr. Fenton. That is right. 

Mr. Lerpom. If the union takes it to the company and it results 
in a discriminatory action with relation to his employment. 

Mr. Denton. Do you require him to exhaust his remedies inside 
the union first ? 
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Mr. Fenton. We don’t get into internal union affairs. If the man 
files a charge we will investigate it and determine whether to issue a 
complaint and endeavor to get it settled. If it does not violate the 
act we will say, “Your recourse is under the contract.” 

Mr. Denton. In the case I spoke of on his seniority, would it vio- 
late the act in any way ¢ 

Mr. Fenton. It would depend on the specific facts in a given case. 
A case came across my desk recently where the employer and union, 
working together in a perfectly straightforward way, had amended 
the seniority roster in the plant. The amendment of the seniority 
roster resulted in worker X being put farther down the list. By 
being put farther down the list he had to run a truck at night rather 
than during the day. He claimed that the union and management 
had discriminated against him because of his union activities, or lack 
of them. When that is the basis of the company and union activity, 
it could be a violation of the act and he could file a charge against 
both of them. 

Mr. Denton. But he would have to show that the union discrimi- 
nated against him. 

Mr. Fenton. In that particular situation that is correct. In the 
case I mentioned, we dismissed it before it got to the full Board because 
we felt that the contract permitted such action, and it was not done for 
discriminatory reasons. We dismissed the charge against both the 
union and the company, but I think with some change in the facts we 
might have had to issue a complaint against both. But more than 
half of our unfair labor charges are by individuals, and as Judge 
Leedom points out, they occur most frequently where a worker 
either loses pay or loses his job. 

Mr. Den'ron. As long as we have a serious unemployment problem 
I gather you figure that it will continue? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes, because our past. history shows that after any 
event such as the period in post-World War II and the post-Korean 
period or the recession of roughly a year and a half ago where indus- 
trial activity is down and unemployment is fairly high and constant, 
we get a significant increase in new cases from individuals. There 
are persons who have lost their jobs, or get a lower rating or get sus- 
pended or something else, and they charge the unions and the com- 
panies or both with unfair practices under the act. 


REPRESENTATION CASES 


Mr. Den'ron. I think you are reaching a point where your election 
cases are beginning to decline. 

Mr. Fenton. I think our forecast on that is fairly constant. 

Mr. Lerepom. Yes, representation cases have been flowing quite 
constantly. References here to our caseload have been almost entirely 
to C cases. Representation cases move along pretty steady. 

Mr. Fenron. You can find in our charts, Mr. Congressman, a bar 
showing the representation cases being pretty constant. 

Mr. Denton. I think you can reach a point where that is pretty 
well settled. Itisin my part of the country. 

Mr. Fenton. Let me give you an illustration why it never gets really 
settled. Recently the building trades and sheet metal unions had a 
joint convention in Miami and they passed a resolution, the net effect 
of which was to declare that the building trades and sheet metal trades 
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were going to join forces and seek to organize eplayess in the elec- 
tronics an nd other new fields. They have stated that they are going to 
fight to the bitter end with the industrial unions for members. In other 
words, these crafts are going all out to organize competition with the } 
steelworkers, the auto workers, and other industrial unions. That will 
undoubtedly make for more representation work within the agency. 

Mr. Denton. Oh, yes. ] 

Mr. Fenton. I do not see the end of it in terms of activity, because 
it is too dynamic a field ever to get too atrophied or too constant. 


( 

NUMBER OF CASES SETTLED . 

Mr. MarsHaty. How many unfair practice cases did you settle last 

year? 
Mr. Fenton. Do you want closed cases, or settled ? 

Mr. MarsHat. I want the cases that you settled, that are closed. ; 


Mr. Fenton. We closed 7.298 unfair labor practice cases. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. 7,298 cases ? io 

Mr. Fenton. That is correct, we closed 7,298 C cases and 7,402 
representation cases in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Marsuauu. According to last year’s record in 1956 you settled 
5,619. 

Mr. Fenton. That is correct. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Unfair labor practice cases. 

Mr. Fenton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. MarsHaty. Then in 1957 you settled 5,144 cases ? 

Mr. Fenton. That is cor rect, sir. 

Mr. Marsnatu. And you estimated upon the basis of Mr. Taber’s 
questioning a year ago that you expected to settle 6,000, and you 
stepped your output up over 1,000 over what you estimated you would 
do last year ? 

Mr. Fenton. That is correct. 

Mr. Marsnati. What do you attribute that fact to, that you were 
able to step your output up to that extent? That is quite an increase. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, one factor is the new people we have hired both 
at headquarters and regional offices, that have given us more hands 
todothe work. In the regions, for example, during the last 4 months 
the profesisonal per sonnel have put in a great deal of overtime. 

Mr. Marsnacy. The figures you also presented last year would have 
shown that in 1957 you settled four and a half cases per employee. 
What would be that comparable figure for 1958? 

Mr. Lreepom. Mr. Wright will have that figure. 

Mr. Wricut. That would be in excess of 6 cases per employee. 

Mr. Marsnwatu. It would be in excess of 6 cases ? 

Mr. Wrient. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MarsHati. Could you supply the correct figure ¢ 

Mr. Wricnt. Yes, sir. I will be glad to add that to the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


During fiscal year 1958 the agency closed 7,298 unfair labor practice cases 
and 7,402 representation cases. Against the total professional and clerical aver- 
age employ ment of 1,128, this resulted in an average per capita output of 6.5 
unfair labor practice cases plus 6.6 representation cases. 
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PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


Mr. Marsuaui. Now, outside of clerks, typists and stenographic 
help, what is the percentage of turnover in your Department ? 

Mr. Fenton. In the agency among the professional people ? 

Mr. Marsa... fn connection with employed people that are 
lawyers, in other words, that are handling these cases. 

Mr. Fenvon. As an average it has been about 10 percent. That was 
our rule of thumb, but we can provide the precise figures. 

Mr. Marswaui. And the 10 percent would be somewhat below the 
average, would it not, of civil service workers in that category? In 
other words, your employees have a tendency to stay with you longer 
than in comparable categories in other agencies ? 

Mr. Fenton. I do not happen to know offhand, but I would accept 
your statement. 

* Mr. Marsuauy. Ten percent would not be considered a large turn- 
over ona yearly basis. 

Mr. Wrieurt. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. [think that is accurate. 

Mr. MarsHaiit. Which does not indicate they are dissatisfied with 
the work of the National Labor Relations Board, does it ? 

Mr. Fenton. I think it would have that suggestion. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsnaiy. It would indicate your morale was fairly good. 

Mr. Fenton. I would hope it would indicate that. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tomry. We have noted a particular leveling off this past year 
as a result of the increased appropriation available to us and some of 
the improved procedures we have been able to put into effect. The 
current average is approxim: ately 7 ( percent. 


DISPOSAL OF CASES 


Mr. Marsuauy. I would like to commend you for the manner in 
which you have been able to step up the output per worker. It did 
seem to me, sitting here last year when you were talking about 414 
cases per worker, that that was very low. It does seem as though 
stepping that up is something you should be commended for. 

Yet, when you think in terms of settling only 6 cases per worker, 
it indicates to me there must be something in the procedure that must 
be cumbersome. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, the statute has a lot of built-in delays and 
there are other due processes factors that make it implicit that such 
matters take time. 

Mr. Marswauti. How many cases did you have before the Supreme 
Court last year ¢ 

Mr. Fenton. I think it was 12, and it was about 20 the year before. 

Mr. Marsuati. How many of those 12 were settled in your favor? 

Mr. Fenton. I will submit that for the record. My recollection is 
about 10 come out the way we would like to have had them, and about 
2 did not, but that is rough. 

Mr. Marswan. It will be perfectly satisfactory if you would sub- 
mit it, because I would like the actual faets. 

Mr. Fenton. I will be delighted to do that, and would you like just 
the names of the cases, or the numbers ? 
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Mr. Marsuauu. The names of the cases. 


(The information requested follows :) 


SUPREME COURT ACTTON IN BOARD CASES—OCTOBER 1956 TO DATH 


A. SUPREME CouRT DECISION ON THE MERITS 


October term 1956 


CASE AND ISSUE 


1. F. W. Woolworth (352 U.S. 938). 
Duty of employer to furnish union with 
wage data. 

2. Precision Scientific Co. (352 U.S. 
145). 

3. Lannom (352 U.S. 153). 

Power of Board to inquire into ve- 
racity of non-Communist affidavit. 

4. Lion Oil (352 U.S. 282). Applica- 
bility of section 8(d) to strike during 
contract having reopener clause. 

5. Olin Mathieson (352 U.S. 1020). 
Right of employer to give nonstrikers 
superseniority. 

6. Buffalo Linen (853 U.S. 87). 
Right of multiemployers to lockout. 

7. Office Employees (353 U.S. 313). 
Power of Board to decline jurisdiction 
over unions as a class when acting as 
employers. 

1. Bowman Transportation (355 U.S. 


453). Power of Board to bar recogni- 
tion of noncomplying assisted union 
until Board certification. 

2. Borg-Warner (356 U.S. 342). 


Right of employer to condition con- 
tract on strike-vote clause and making 
local of certified union party to contract. 

3. Lewis Food (357 U.S. 10). 

4. Duval Jewelry (357 US. 1). 

Power of Board to delegate to hearing 
officer or trial examiner authority to is- 
sue or revoke subpenas. 

5. Sand Door (357 U.S. 93). 

6. American Iron (357 U.S. 93). 

7. Crowley’s Milk (357 U.S. 345). 

Hot-cargo clause as a defense 
8(b) (4) (A). 

8. Nutone (357 U.S. 357). Whether 
employer must permit distribution of 
union literature in plant if he himself 
does so. 

9. Avondale (357 U.S. 357). Whether 
discharge of employees for engaging in 
union solicitation during working time 
is discriminatory if employer engages in 
antiunion solicitation. 


to 


SUPREME COURT RULING 


Board upheld; employer under duty 
to furnish data. 


Board reversed ; 
such power. 


held not to have 


3oard upheld; section 8(d) does not 
apply. 


Board upheld; 
have such right. 


employer does not 


Board upheld; employers have right 
to lockout to offset whipsawing tactics, 

Board reversed; Board lacks such 
power. 


. 


3oard reversed in part and upheld in 
part; Board may condition recognition 
on election but not certification, 


Board upheld ; employer commits un- 
fair labor practice in insisting on such 
condiitons. 


Board sustained; held to have such 
power. 


Board upheld; clause does not sanc- 
tion 8(b) (4) (A) conduct. 


Board upheld; employer not re- 
quired to permit such distribution. 


Board reversed : held not discrimina- 
tory. 


October term 1958 


1. Hotel Employees (358 U.S. 99). 
Power of Board to decline jurisdiction 
over hotels as class. 

2. Leedom vy. Kine 


(358 U.S. 184). 


Jurisdiction of district court to review 
representation proceedings. 


3oard reversed; held to lack such 


power. 


soard position rejected ; held district 
courts have limited jurisdiction. 
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B. SuPpREME Court ACTION ON PETITIONS FOR CERTIORARI IN Cases OTHER THAN 
THOSE LISTED ABOVE 


1. Denials of employer or union petitions for certiorari to review adverse 
Board rulings 


October term 1956 


Swift & Co. (352 U.S. 1015). 

National Truck (352 U.S. 1016). 

United Electrical, Radio etc. Union (Goodman) (352 U.S. 872). 
United Association of Journeymen v. Schauffler (352 U.S. 825). 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works (352 U.S. 942). 

News Printing Co. (352 U.S. 845). 

Kimble Glass (352 U.S. 836). 

Better Monkey Grip (353 U.S. 864). 

International Union of Operating Engineers (353 U.S. 910). 

10. Carpinteria Lemon (354 U.S. 909). 


ye 
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October term 1957 


1. Sunride Lumber & Trim Corp. (355 U.S. 818). 
2. The Proof Co. (355 U.S. 831). 

8. Montgomery Ward (355 U.S. 829). 

4. Lannom Mfg. (355 U.S. 822). 

5. Diaz Drayage (356 U.S. 931). 


October term 1958 


1. Knight-Morley (357 U.S. 957). 
2. I. C. Sutton Handle Factory (358 U.S. 865). 
3. International Organization of Masters, Mates (358 U.S. 909). 
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. Denials of Board petitions for certiorari to review adverse court of appeals’ 
decisions. 


October term 1956 


Personal Products (352 U.S. 864). 


October term 1957 


1. Truck Drivers Union (Campbell Coal) (355 U.S. 958). 

2. Southern Silk Mills (355 U.S. 821). 

3. Board petitions granted in cases now pending oral argument. 
1. Cabot Carbon (358 U.S. 863). 

2. Fant Milling (358 U.S. 918). 


3. Insurance Agents (Prudential) (January 26, 1958). 
CONFLICT OF INTERESTS 


Mr. Marsuaxyu. Mr. Denton, in talking about the conflict-of-interest 
cases a minute ago, brought this up. Does the law permit an attorney 
to resign from the National Labor Relations Board or leave it any 
way whatsoever and then take a case immediately to appear before 
thatsame Board? Isthere any time lapse required ? 

Mr. Fenton. There is nothing in the statute that would forbid that 
tomy knowledge. No, sir. 

Mr. Leepom. We will be glad to submit the rules and regulations 
that relate to such practices. During my tenure we have only found 
it necessary to apply them on a very few occasions to prevent lawyers 
who had resigned from the agency from appearing in certain cases 
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or in any case pending in the agency y before they left. We have had 
occasion to apply that in certain cases 

Mr. Fenron. You did so quite rece ntly,as I recall. 

Mr. Leepom. Yes. ; 


(The pertinent agency rules are as follows :) 


NATIONAL LAGDOR RELATIONS BOARD 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 
SERIES 7—PART 102 


Subpart J—Practice Before the Board of Former Employees 

Sec. 102.96 Prohibition of practice before Board of its former regional em- 
ployees in cases pending in region during employment.—No person who has been 
an employee of the Board and attached to any of its regional offices shall engage 
in practice before the Board or its agents in any respect or in any capacity in 
connection with any case or proceeding which was pending in any regional office 
to which he was attached during the time of his employment with the Board. 

Sec. 102.97 Same; applicaiton to former employees of Washington staff.—No 
person who has been an elployee of the Board and attached to the Washington 
staff shall engage in practice before the Board or its agents in any respect or in 
any capacity in connection with any cause or proceeding pending before the Board 
or any regional offices during the time of his employment with the Board. 

Mr. Fenron. I would like to add to something Judge Leedom said 
earlier. He was discussing with you and Mr. Denton the problem 
of the conflict of interests, and some of the difficulties involved. 
Some of the other agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission have regular specialized bene and attorneys desiring to prac- 
tice before the Agency must be admitted. It is a well organized 
bar group and it provides excellent Haision as well as a control 
factor over the practitioners before that Agency. There is no such 
thing as an organized labor bar, and although the grou ps I mentioned 
are not official bodies in the Government sense they are important 
in providing the kind of control you are looking for. 

Mr. Marsnau. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Denron. I think you have done a very good Job of presenting 
your case. 

Just one thing as a suggestion. When you appe ar before the Labor 
Committee I would sugge st you people make some recommendations 
as to what can be done to eliminate some of these built-in del: ays and 
not come in conflict with substantial justice, because I do not know 
of any vce in the law where Gladstone’s statement that “Justice 
del: vyed i s justice denied” has more merit than in labor cases. 

Mr. Fenton. You are quite right. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Leepom. Thank you. 





Frmay, Fesruary 6, 1959. 


| NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD AND NATIONAL 
| RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


| WITNESSES 


FRANCIS A. O’NEILL, JR., MEMBER 
ROBERT O. BOYD, MEMBER 
| THOMAS A. TRACY, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Cc. W. KEALEY, MEMBER 
H. K. HAGERMAN, MEMBER 
LELAND HOWARD, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 











| 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
Program by activitie | 
1. Mediation $505, 845 $544, 500 $552, 500 
2. Voluntary arbitration and emergency disputes 238, 436 | 250, 000 250, 000 
3. Adjustment of railroad grievane 547, 674 552, 500 554, 500 
4. 1959 program obligated in 1958 3, 000 | —3, 000 cuba 
lotal obligations... 1, 204, 955 | 1, 344, 000 1, 357, 000 
Financing 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts 786, 110 —802, 000 |....-- 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 —3, 000 | 3, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available 1, 001 oo albemewes ol 
New obligational authority 506, 846 545, 000 1, 357, 000 
New obligational authority | 
Appropriation 506, 846 | 520, 000 1, 357, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases TE, 8GO fit ahesueehe 
Object classification 
aa wien — ee aie, 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | [9@0'estimate 
-_ <r" a 
Total number of permanent positions 90 | 90 90 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 7 | 7 7 
Average number of all employees 102 | 106 106 
Number of employees at end of year 115 112 | 112 
verage GS grade and salary 89 $6,928/9.0 $7,562} 88 $7, 136 
01° Personal services 
Permanent positions $608, 990 | $658, 890 $668, 110 
Positions other than permanent 325, 225 342, 600 342, 600 
Other personal services 2, 164 | 2, 230 5, 240 
Total personal services 936, 379 1, 003, 720 1,015, 950 
02 Travel 174,777 | 181, 500 | 181, 500 
03 Transportation of things 226 | 150 150 
04 Communication services 24, 489 | 23, 080 | 23, 800 
05 Rents and utility services 9,610 | 4, 500 4, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction 72, 455 54, 000 | 53, 500 
07 Other contractual services 13, 078 | 15, 200 15, 200 
08 Supplies and materials 6, 183 | 10, 979 8, 500 
09 Equipment 13, 126 6, 621 | 6, 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 37, 753 43, 350 | 43, 800 
15 Taxes and assessments 3, 879 3,900 | 3, 900 
1959 program obligated in 1958 3,000 | —3, 000 | << 
Total obligations 1,294,955 | 1,344, 000 1, 357, 000 
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Mr. Focartry. We now have the National Mediation Board. Mr. 
O'Neill, will you please come up? As I understand it, you people have 
agreed that all three appropriations should be in one. 

“Mr. O’Nen. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. We are prepared to 
give you the facts as to this new approach this year. 

Mr. Focarry. You go ahead and explain to us what the proposition 
isand what your problems are. 


(FENERAL STATEMENT 
NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


Mr. O’Neu. I would like to point out the pertinent parts of this 
statement dealing with this new approach. The estimate of the ap- 
propriation for these three activities is presented this year for the 
first time in a single appropriation. This procedure has been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget and was adopted in order to simplify the 
budget structure and financ’ ing of the several activities authorized by 
the ‘Railway Labor Act. The estimate for the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board provides for 50 employees, the same as the current 
year, and the appropriation request does not provide for the addition 
of any new employees for either Board. The total appropriation 
requested for these activities for the fiscal year 1960 is $1,357,000, which 
peraepensts a total increase of $13,000, including the adjustment of 

$3,000 authorized for expenditures in fiscal year 1958 from the 1959 
program over the amount estimated for fiscal year 1959 of $1,344,000, 

Personal service costs due to Public Law 85-462 account for this 
increased request. Substantially, the budget is $10,000 above our 1959 
figures, $8,000 for the National Mediation Board and $2,000 for the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, and the bulk of that, almost 
every penny of it is caused by the pay raise. We are not asking for 
any new employees for either agency. We are prepared to go into 
our budget by objects if anybody wants us to. 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Kealey, if you want to go ahead 
Mr. Kratey. Allright, Mr. Chairman. 


RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


I think it might be desirable to give you a brief statement of the 
establishment and operation of the Board. The National Railroad 
Adjustment Board was created by act of Congress, ap yproved June 21, 
1934, for the adjudication of disputes bet ween an employee or group of 
employees and a carrier or carriers, growing out of grievances or out of 


the interpretation or application of agreeme s concerning rates of 
pay, rules, or working conditions. The ios tes are first handled 
locally on the property, and wi ot adjusted there, are processed through 
successive steps up to and including the chief operating officer of the 
carrier designated to die such disputes. If not adjusted in this 


manner, they are then referred to the appropriate division of the 
Adjusime nt Bo: rd for settlement. 

The Board is composed of 36 members, 18 selected and paid by the 
carriers and 18 selected and paid by organizations of railway em- 
ployees which are n: ational in se ope. The act prov ides for four divi- 
sions of the Adjustment Board, each of which has jurisdiction over 
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disputes involving certain groups of employees. For example, the 
First Division has jurisdiction over disputes involving train and 
yard service employees; the Second Division, shop crafts; the Third 
iia. clerical forces, maintenance-of-way men, dispatchers, and 
so forth; and the Fourth Division, water transportation and mis- 
cellaneous. 

There are 10 members, 5 labor and 5 carrier, on each the First, 
Second, and Third Divisions; 6 members, 3 of each labor and carrier, 
on the Fourth Division. Since the labor and carrier members are 
equally divided, they frequently deadlock on cases, in which event 
they attempt and many times do agree upon a neutral, or referee, to 
sit with the division as a member and make an award. If the divi- 
sion fails to agree upon and select a referee, that fact is certified to 
the Mediation Board, which Board then selects the referee. 

The establishment of a number of special boards on individual 
properties has somewhat reduced the backlog of cases. In the mean- 
iime, new cases continue to be received almost as fast or perhaps more 
rapidly than disposition is made of old ones. There has been a de- 
cided increase in the number of cases submitted by the nonoperating 
employees. Causes for increases are the amendment to the Railway 
Labor Act permitting the union shop and resulting subsequent agree- 
ments; changes in agreements including the adoption of the 40-hour 
workweek; the national agreement covering vacations, pay for holi- 
days, and time limit for submitting cases. 

It might be pertinent to point out that there are some 20 standard 
railroad labor or ganizations and approximately 130 class 1 railroads 
and hundreds of others. There are about 5,000 agreements in effect 
between the carriers and labor organizations covering rates of pay, 
hours of service, working conditions, and so forth. It is these agree- 
ments with which we deal. 

During the past fiscal year, the 4 divisions of the Board received 
and docketed 2,165 cases and disposed of 1,534, but a backlog of 4,948 
still remained as of June 30, 1958. Many of these cases may involve 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Other th: an the general increase in the cost of practically every- 
thing, over a per iod of years there has been little change in the cost 
of operation of the Board. We have virtually the same number of 
employees and occupy little more space than has been occupied for 
several years. There has been some increase in requirements for 
referees, but we do not consider it sufficient to be alarming. 

Our estimate for the fiscal year 1960 is $554,500, which is little 
more than the appropriation for the current year, including antici- 
pated supplemental because of statutory pay increases. It is based 
upon our experience of more than 24 years. We should like to stress 
the fact that the salaries of the members of the Board are paid by 
the labor organizations and the carriers. It has been estimated that 
pica amounts to about $600,000 per year. In addition, both labor or- 

ganizations and the carriers furnish research and technical assistance 
to some of their members. Thus, these two parties bear more than 
half the cost of operation of the Board. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, but we shall be glad 
to answer any questions the committee may want to ask. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Kealey. 

Mr. Kratry. You are welcome, sir. 
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CONSOLIDATION GF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. As I understand it, it is proposed to merge the three 
appropriations into one. What would be the advantage of that? 

Mr. O’Netiu. It would avoid repeated trips to the Congress for the 

allocation of funds. Over the past 8 years there has been a situa- 

tion where you have to make a transfer from the National Mediation 
Board to the National Railroad Adjustment Board or from the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board to the National Mediation Board, 
depending on the funds used in the activities. As the committee wel] 
knows the Arbitration Board and the Emergency Board—the amount 
required is a good guess each year. It is $250,000. But we don’t 
know how many str ikes there will be or how many emergency boards 
the President would have to appoint. By the same token we don’t 
know how many special boards of adjustment will be created. The 
Budget Bureau will keep close tabs on the line allocations of this 
money but if we run into a situation where there is more money in 
one pot which can help out in the other situation we will not have to 
come to the Congress to get it. 

Mr. Focarry. Are both boards agreeable / 

Mr. O’Nemu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keautry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. Who proposed it ¢ 

Mr. O’Newww. The aes Commission proposed it, and the Bureau 
of the Budget recommended it. 

Mr. Focarry. If Congress approves this proposal, will the board 
treat the breakdown in the activity schedule the same as a legal limita- 
tion except where changes in law or a real emergency makes a shift 
between activities necessary ? 


Mr. O’Neiuti. Yes, sir. 
AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Focarry. Your request is the same this year as it was last year? 
Mr. O'NEILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. It has been almost the same for several years? 
Mr. O'NeiLu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You are asking for no additional employees? 

Mr. O’Net. No. 


AIRLINES WORKLOAD 


Mr. Focarry. Is there any likelihood of your airlines workload 
going down much in the near future ¢ 

Mr. O'Net. No. 

Mr. Focarry. The figure I have before me here is that the airlines 
employ about 10 percent of the employees covered by the act but take 
about 30 percent of the board’s time. 

Mr. O’Netu. That is correct. It is a growing industry and we have 
many more representation problems in the airlines industry than we 
do in the railroad industry, and in the airlines industry you do not 
have what is commonly referred to as industrywide bargaining. On 
wages for the most part the railroads bargain ‘with the operating em- 
ployees and the nonoperating employees, but whatever the requests 
are for an individual, say, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
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they serve notice on every railroad in the country and whatever the 
answer is it applies to every railroad inthe country. Not so in the air- 
line industry. The International Association of Machinists may serve 
a notice for an increase on United Airlines. If they settle there, that 
does not necessarily mean it will be the same with respect to Ameri- 
can Airlines because American Airlines has a. different union repre- 
senting it, so instead of having 1 dispute for 135 railroads we have as 
many disputes as there are airlines in the country. 

Mr. Focarry. There have been some suggested changes in that, have 
there not ¢ 

Mr. O’Netwit,. Oh ves. Attempts are being made to more or less 
get together and have one figure for all of them. In fact, I believe 
Secretary Mitchell is calling a conference of all the airlines and the 
organizations next week to discuss this whole problem. 


BUDGET, 1960 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for $1,357,000 which is $10,000 more 
than you had in 1959, and most of that goes for the pay increase we 
voted jast year, with the exception of $3,000 which you mentioned a 
while ago, 

Mr. O’Nettu. There is $8,000 and then $2,000 for the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board. 

Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. O’Nemn. We asked the Bureau of the Budget for $1533. 000. 

Mr. Fogarry. What was that additional amount to be used for? 


COMPENSATION OF REFEREES 


Mr. O’Newx. The additional amount, Mr. Chairman, was to in- 
crease t ie compensation of referees, 

Mr. Focarry. At the present time they are allowed $75 a day, is 
that right ? 

Mr. O'Newu. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. I think we asked you the last year or the year before 
to put in the record how these referees are selected and who had served. 
Mr. O’Neiu. Yes, sir; we have that all set out in the justifications. 

Mr. Foarry. I often wonder how you get some of these people for 
$75 a day. 

Mr. O’Netu. It is becoming a particularly difficult problem to ask 
a lawyer or businessman who has had experience in the labor relations 
field to go to Chicago, for instance for 30 to 40 days, leave his business 
and hope that when he returns that he will have some business left, 
and go there for $75 a day. I think it is only fair to say that some of 
the better ones have turned us down. They just ¢ annot afford to do 
it. We have found by checking with the Federal Conciliation Service 
and with the American Arbitration Association that the average per 
diem free for neutrals or referees or arbitrators—they are all in the 
same category—runs about $125 per day. 

Mr. Focarry. Where did you get that. average figure from? 

Mr. O'NEILL. We ¢ got the figure from the Federal Conciliation 
Service. They have a panel of arbitrators. Under their system they 
supply the parties with the names of neutrals who would be available 
to serve, and, of course, they have records as to the fees paid to them. 
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The Government does not pay the on under the Federal Conciliation 
Service. The parties do it and in the airline industry they do it, but 
here the fees of the referee are defrayed by the Government. The 
figures provided us by the Federal Conciliation Service showed that 
the average fee is about $125. and the same thing for the Ameri ican 
Arbitration Association. They deal with domestic corporations— 
they are very much interested in the arbitration field. They are the 
leaders in the field. They encourage arbitration. They appoint arbi- 
trators based upon requests by companies and by unions. Their fees 
run about $125 also. 

Mr. Foaarry. You have not. been able to get some of the people 
that you hoped to get for $75 a day a 

Mr. O’Nertxi. That is right. The National Railroad Adjustment 
Board and the National Mediation Board got together on this prob- 
lem early last vear and our experiences and work were jelled together 
and we reviewed the figures and felt perhaps we could get better men 
to serve more often if the fee were up. TI am explaining to you what 
we did. We are not attempting in any way to bypass the President’s 
recommendation. We feel that it is so. so far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t ¢ are { about that. Iam asking vou. T am ask- 
ine and exnectinge you to vive me a direct. answer to a direct question. 

Mr. O’Neru. I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. Focarry. We have had this problem before in other areas and 
T know one time some of these fees were cut on the floor of the House 
from $75 to $50 and it practically ruined that activity until the matter 
was corrected. 

Mr. O’Netrii. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Foaartry. It was a bad amendment that was adopted at. that 
time. And even those who were for it. in the following vear went 
along with the increase. Now what did the Bureau of the Budget 
sav? 

Mr. O'Netiu. Well. the Burean of the Budeet felt that thev could 
not see their way clear to go along. Tn fact they did not submit any 
specific reason. They just turned us down. When it was first turned 
down we asked for a hearing and after the hearings they restored 
the $10,000 as we had argued it would cut our personnel if they elimi- 
nated it. They restored the $10,000 but they refused to go along with 
the $180,000 which it would take to compensate the referees at the 
rate of $100 as against $75h. 

Mr. Focartry. What other increases did you ask for? 

Mr. O’Netuu.. That constitutes the increases. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEE 


Mr. Krarry. As far as the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
is concerned, we did ask for one additional employee. 

Mr. Focarry. For what purpose ? 

Mr. Krarry. For the Second Division. They felt they needed an 
additional employee as a clerk to make certain, to do certain work, 
and that was being held back and so forth. Perhaps my associate 
Mr. Hagerman who is Vice Chairman of the FE. & D. Committee 
onld eo into that 


Mr. Focarry. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Hacerman. Their work is falling behind. They were having 
trouble getting the advances and printed copies because of the lack 
of force. That was the principal reason. 


REFEREES 
Mr. Focarry. Where does the list of referees appear in your justi- 
ficrtions? Here it is on page 25. You have the number of days and 
the number of awards and what they were paid. 
Mr. O’Nerut. That is correct. 
(The list referred to follows:) 


Refe rees, fiscal year 1958 





Nam State Number of | Number of | Salary paid 
days awards 
Abrahams, Harry Lilinois 16 10 $3, 450. 00 
Bailer, Lloyd H New York 54%Q 25 4, 068. 75 
Bakk« Cc Maryland 86 35 6, 450. 00 
Beatty, Marion Kansas 4 15 3, 300. 00 
Begley, Thomas ¢ Ohio 82h, 41 6, 187. 50 
Burke, Thomas A Ohio Se 7 525. 00 
Carey, James P., Jr Illinois 3 2 225, 00 
Cluster, H. Raym 1 Maryland 62 34 4, 650. 00 
Coburn, William H District of Columbia 5014 10 3, 768. 75 
( . Lal \ Oklahoma 3 1 225. 00 
Daugherty, Carroll R Lilinois 221% 6 1, 687. 50 
Donaldson, J lem Colorad 144% 18 1, 068. 75 
Elkouri, Frank Oklahoma 5278 30 3, 965. 63 
Ferguson, Emmett Ind. ana 111% 68 | 8, 362. 50 
Guthrie, Paul N North Carolina 67 27 5, 025. 00 
Johnson, Howard A Montana 52 15 3, 900. 00 
Johnson, Walter R Virginia 75 41 | 5, 625. 00 
Kiernan, James P Florida 6134 4,308 30 
Lynch, Edward A Pennsylvania 112 42 8, 437. 50 
Me( Wt District of Columbia 53% 27 3, 993. 75 
McMahon, Donald | Oklahoma 104% 31 | 7, 837. 50 
Merrifield, Leroy S Virginia 1714 1, 312. 50 
Nahst iz Oregon Lis (1) 37. 50 
Rad Lekoy A low 161 93 | 12, 075. 00 
( er, Carl R Oklahoma 3% 14 | 243. 75 
Sem , John f Lilinois 6534 25 4, 931. 25 
Shake, Curtis G indiana 42 26 | 3, 150. 00 
Sharpe, Edward M Michigan 4 22) 300. 00 
Shugrue, Dwyer W New York 8534 48 | 6, 431. 25 
Smith, Livingstor Texas 11634 82} 8, 756.25 
Stone, Mortimer Colorado 106% 59 8, 006. 25 
Vokoun, Horace C Ohio 2914) 7 2, 212, 50 
Whiting, Dudley I Michigan 26 | 36 | 1,950.00 
Wolll, Sidney A New York 3534 15 | 2,681.25 
Total 1, 85934 883 139, 148. 93 
| 
tn tin 
2 Inte I i i 


Mr. Focarry. Some of these people are retired judges; is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Mr. O'Neiti. Some of them are but I believe we brought to the 
attention of the committee last year a lot of the judges of the supreme 
court of the State of Nebraska had been agreed upon or appointed, 
but the State of Nebraska Legislature amended their law out. there 
so that the judges of the supreme court were prevented from serving 
any further. On this list before me I only see now one retired 
judge. That is Judge Stone, of Colorado. Oh, and there is Judge 
Johnson, of Montana. 

Mr. Creperserc. What about Judge Sharpe, of Michigan ? 
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Mr. O’Netmu. That is correct. There are some judges, but up 
through last year the majority of the referees were judges. That does 
not prevail today. 

FUNCTIONS OF BOARDS 


Mr. Denton. I wonder if one of you would state succinctly the dif- 
ferent functions performed by the National Mediation Board and 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board and the President’s emer- 
gency boards. 

Mr. O’Netu. Well, the National Mediation Board has jurisdiction 
over disputes involving changes in rates of pry, rules, and working 
conditions. That is the key word, “changes.” The National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board has jurisdiction over disputes involving the 
interpretation of an existing agreement. I don’t want to oversimply 
it. Then the Presidential emergence v board is appointed by the Presi- 
dent on the recommendation of the National Mediation Board that the 
particular dispute would deprive a substantial portion of the country 
of essential transportation service, but again the dispute must be one 
involving a change in the collective bargaining agreement on the par- 
ticular railroad or airline. 

Mr. Denton. They do somewhat the same work that the National 
Mediation Board does / 

Mr. O’Neiuu. No; it is a different function. The Mediation Board 
function is to try to get the parties together by persuasion and ar- 
gument. The Presidential factfinding’ board listens to the parties, 
listens to their arguments as to the issues and then makes up a set of 
recommendations which they think the parties should accept to settle 
the dispute. 

Mr. Denton. In these three functions how much of the cost of per- 
forming the service is paid by the railroads and the labor organiza- 
tions? 

Mr. O’Neruu. The railroads and the labor organizations pay the 
salaries of the members of the National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
Mr. Kealey testified that runs about $600,000 ayear. The Government 
pays for all functions. The Government pays for the members and 
staff of the National Mediation Board, and they pay for the staff, 
consisting of clerical help of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, and the Government compensates the expenses of the Presi- 
dential emergency board at the rate of $100 a day. 

Mr. Denron. The Government pays the Presidential emergency 
hoard ? 

Mr. O’Neiu. Yes sir. It is per diem. They are an ad hoc board. 
They are created for a 30-day period and then they are out. But the 
Government does defray the expenses of that board. 

Mr. Denton. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Fripay, Fresruary 6, 1959. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


HOWARD W. HABERMEYER, CHAIRMAN 

HORACE W. HARPER, LABOR MEMBER 

THOMAS M. HEALY, MANAGEMENT MEMBER 

FRANK J. McKENNA, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

MICHAEL RUDISIN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND FISCAL OPERA- 
TIONS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 ——" 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: 





1. Maintenance of earnings accounts $370, 371 | $435, 388 $534, 304 
2. Processing claims 6, 036, 585 6, 555, 688 | 6, 664, 553 
3. Maintenance of beneficiary rolls 981, 684 1, 039, 527 1, 161, 577 
4. Hearings and appeals | 47, 948 52, 541 51, 000 
5. Actuarial services 156, 877 | 164, 230 | 154, 429 
6. Administration S18, 597 907, 626 | 894, 137 
7. 1959 program obligated in 1958 21, 008 —21, 008 | 
Total obligations 8, 433, 070 9, 133, 992 9, 460, 000 
Financing | 
1959 limitation available in 1958 —21, 008 | 21, 008 | 
Unobligated balance no longer available 938 
Limitation 8, 413, 000 8, 450, 000 9, 460, 000 
Proposed increase in limitation due to pay increases } 705, 000 | 


Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 1, 448 1, 423 | 1, 429 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 29 27 | 24 
Average number of all employees 1, 296 1, 327 | 1, 341 
Number of employees at end of year 1, 362 1, 382 | 1, 389 
Average GS grade and salary 6.1 $4,667 | 6.1 $5,235 | 6.1 $5, 228 
01 Personal service | 
Permanent positions $6,216,140 | $6,783,180 | $6, 807, 568 
Positions other than permanent 92, 130 110, 621 | 101, 407 
Other personal services 164, 616 | 182,905 | 189, 839 
Total personal services 6, 472, 886 7, 076, 706 7, 098, 814 
02 Travel 194, 937 223, 554 220, 155 
03 Transportation of things 13, 558 13, 587 | 15, 115 
4 Communication services 54, 053 54, 091 55, 023 
Penalty mail costs 315, 500 331, 000 | 458, 100 
05 Rents and utility services 442, 5: 501, 971 | 542, 179 
06 Printing and reproduction 61, 875 61, 269 | 63, 967 
07 Other contractual services 164, 907 156, 158 | 200, 631 
Services performed by other agencies 123, 678 | 118, 720 | 125, 181 
08 Supplies and materials 121, 681 122, 344 163, 219 
09 Equipment 41, 470 47, 056 61, 442 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 399, 950 442, 365 449, 650 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 2, 869 | 3, 683 3, 641 
15 Taxes and assessment 2, 163 | 2, 496 2, 883 
1959 program obligated in 1958 21,008 | —21, 008 | 


Total obligations __. 8, 433, 070 | 9, 133, 992 9, 460,.000 


Mr. Fogarry. We have before us now the Railroad Retirement 
Board. Mr. Habermeyer, do you have a statement for the committee / 
Mr. HABeRMEYER. Yes, sir. 
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BACKGROUND OF PROGRAM 


Tf it pleases the committee and if it is satisfactory I would like to 
have the Board statement made a part of the record. 

Mr. Focarty. We will do that. 

(Statement of the Board follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Railroad Retirement Board 
administers the Railroad Retirement Act and the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act. One act provides a retirement system for the payment of annuities 
to railroad employees retiring because of age or disability, annuities to wives 
and dependent husbands, and annuities and other benefits to their surivors. The 
other act provides an unemployment and sickness insurance system for paying 
unemployment, sickness, and inaternity benefits to qualified railroad workers, 
and for placing unemployment benefit claimants in jobs. 

The Board is composed of three members appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate—one upon the recommendation of 
representatives of employees, one upon the recommendation of representatives 
of carriers, and one, the Chairman, without recommendation by either employees 
or carriers. The organization of the Board is so designed as to integrate the 
administration of the programs conducted under the provisions of the railroad 
retirement acts with programs conducted under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurz nce Act without duplicating facilities or operations. 

The self-supporting unemployment and sickness insurance system is financed 
by contributions paid wholly by employers. Contributions are recuired on com- 
pensation up to $350 a month paid to railroad employees. The rate at which con- 
tributions are paid depends on the balance in the rcilvoad unemployment insu 
ance amount. For 1958, the rate was 2% percent. For compensation paid in 
1959 the contribution rate is 3 percent, the maximum rate pavable under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. Of the total contribution receipts, the 
portion represented by 0.2 percent of the taxable payroll is permanently appro- 
priated to the Board to cover administrative expenses und the remainder is 
eredited to the railroad unemployment insurance account in the unemployment 
trust fund to cover benefit payments. 

Taxes for the support of the railroad retirement system are paid equally by 
employers and employees. The present combined tax rate is 121% percent, the 
maximum payable under the act, and applies to all compensation up to $350 
per month paid to railroad employees. These taxes are deposited in the railroad 
retirement account (trust fund) and are invested in Government securities 
bearing interest of at least 3 percent. Transfers are made between this account 
and the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and the Federal 
disability insurance trust fund so as to place these funds in the same position 
in which they would have been if railroad employment had been included in 
social security coverage. Funds required for the administrative expenses of 
the railroad retirement system are derived from the railroad retirement account 
in amounts specifically authorized by Congress. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hasermeyer. I would like to skip over the historic background 
of the Board and right now get into the request for appropriation. 
The Board requests an appropriation of $9,460,000. to be derived from 
the railroad retirement account, the trust fund, to cover the admin- 
istrative expenses of the railroad retirement system, for the fiscal year 
1960. Since this is a request for a transfer of funds from one trust 
account to another and not an appropriation of general funds of the 
Treasury. it has no effect on the total amounts appropriated as re- 
flected in the Federal budget. 


BUDGFT REQUEST FOR 1960 


The 1960 appropriation request of $9.460,000 is $1.010.000 more 
than the 1959 regular appropriation of $8,450,000, but is $17,000 less 
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than total estimated requirements for 1959 of $9,477,000. The 1959 
total includes a supplemental appropriation request of $1,027,000 re- 
quired to meet costs of the increase in pay rates, costs of the i increase 
in postal rates, and costs of handling additional workloads created 
by the 1958 amendments to the Soc ial Security Act. Actually the 
total of these cost increases for which no provision was made in the 
1959 regular appropriation amounts to $1,168,000, but a supplemental 
appropriation in the lesser amount is being requested because we plan 
to absorb $141,000 of the costs through an expected increase in 
efficiency in regular operations. 

The $17,000 “decrease from 1959 requirements of $9,477,000 to 1960 
requirements of $9,460,000 results from a number of fil tors. The 
1960 estimate reflects savings resulting from a planned increase of 
2 percent in productivity, and prov ides for the higher pay and postal 

rates and for amendment work carried over from 1959. The 1960 
estimate also provides for such cost increases as the cost of an addi- 
tional compensable day in 1960, the nonrecurring installation costs of 
an electronic system which will ultimately produce large savings, and 
the cost of handling increases in regular workloads. However, the 
latter cost increases are more than offset by a reduction in the amount 
of amendment work for handling in 1960 to produce the net decrease 
of $17,000 from 1959 to 1960. 

The carefully limited 1960 estimate reflects the Board’s continuing 
efforts to conserve the trust funds it administers by giving emphasis 
to the attainment of optimum efficiency and economy in its “operations 
and still provide the service to which the railroad workers and their 
families are entitled. In this respect, it should be noted that admin- 
istrative costs will represent less than 1%49 cents out of each dollar 
spent under the railroad retirement system in 1960, 

In addition to Mr. Harper, the labor member, and Mr. Healy, the 
management member of the Board, we have with us Mr. Frank J. 
McKenna, the Chief Executive Officer, and Mr. Michael Rudisin, the 
Director of Budget and Fiscal Operations, who are prepared to 
answer any questions which the members of the committee may wish 
to ask. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you very much. Mr. Harper, do you have 
anything you would like to say in addition to what Mr. H: abermeyer 
said / 

Mr. Harrvrer. No; I think the statement covers it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Healy, have you anything to add? 

Mr. Hrauy. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. Mr. Habermeyer, I think you explained it fully. 
This appropriation is nothing out of the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Hapermeyer. That is right. 


PAYMENTS TO TRUST FUND 


Mr. Focarry. This fund is formulated by the employers and the 
employees equally ? 

Mr. Hanermeyrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarry. I think you told us last year that the tax on the 
employer and the employee was 614 percent apiece. 

Mr. Hapermeyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarry. 1214 percent in total. 
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Mr. HapermMeyrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. What is it today ? 

Mr. Hapermeyer. The same. 

Mr. Fogarty. I thought the 1958 amendments might increase that 
tax. 

Mr. Hanermerer. No. The 1958 amendments were amendments to 
the Social Security Act, wherein we increased the payments to some 
of our beneficiaries who were protected by the overall social sec urity 
minimum guarantee where we guar antee that our beneficiaries 
in no instance will get less in benefits than they would if the railroad 
service had been credited as social security service. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF FUND 


Mr. Fogarry. What about the actuarial soundness of the fund? 

Mr. Hapsermeyer. I am very sorry to say that during the past year 
we have completed our triennial evaluation as req uired by the law, 
and we are in poorer financial condition today than we were last year 
when we were here. 

Two things created the situation; one being the fact that we started 
the year with a deficienc y and nothing was done to take care of it so 
that the interest on the deficiency raised the deficiency, and the amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act increased taxes under this program 
more than the cost of the additional benefits provided and through 
our financial interchange provision of law with the social security 
system we lose when a situation such as this is created where the tax 
increase more than pays fer the additional benefits provided by the 
amendment. 

Mr. Focarry. What thought is being given to raising the tax on the 
employee and the employer ‘ 

Mr. Hapermeyer. We have written to our two supporting bodies, 
railroad labor and railroad management, calling attention to the fact 
that we were in bad need of additional revenue and asking for their 
cooperation to draft legislation that would provide the revenue to 
put our system back on an actuarially sound basis. To date we have 
failed to reach agreement with those groups, but the Board is con- 
tinuing its efforts, and I hope that something will be done soon. 


AFFECT OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Focarry. How did last year’s amendments to the Social 
Security Act affect your program ? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. The social security benefits generally were in- 
creased 7 percent. Now, as I said previously, our law provides that 
no beneficiary under the railroad retirement system will get less in 
benefits from our system than he would have seeiaved if his railroad 
services were credited as social security services. Under the formulas 
that operate this system, a very large percentage of our survivors’ 
benefits are paid under the social security minimum guarantee. 
Therefore, practically all of our survivor beneficiaries will receive 
the 7-percent increase in benefits that the Congress enacted under 
the social security legislation. A smaller percentage of our retired 
employees will also receive an increase of something up to 7 percent. 
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Further than that, all of the spouses, or practically all of the 
spouses—that 1 is, wives of retired employees—also received the benefits 
in the maximum amount that could be paid by the social security 
system, so that they received a general increase ‘of at least 7 percent. 





AFFECT OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Focarry. Tell us about this electronic system that you are 
planning on installmg. Wht is it and how much will it cost and 
how much will it save in future costs ¢ 

Mr. Hasermeyer. The Board has, for the last 3 years, been — 
concerned with the advent of electronics into the field of office oper: 
tions and we have made studies to determine whether or not our 
work could better be done on this type of equipment. It was decided 
about a year ago that the introduction of an electronic system would 
produc @ SAV ings to the 40: uw’ is also allow us to produc e more infor ma- 
tion in the way of statistical studies and research surveys with respect 
to various aspects of our system. So it was decided that we would 
place an order for the IBM 7070 nomaeaaber which we understand will 
be delivered sometime in the year 1960. In the budget we are asking 
for $93,000 I believe to get re: a that is, perform some necessary 
remodeling work in the building to set up room for this equipment 
when it is delivered, and I think $93,000 is what we actually anticipate 
spending this year Is that right? 

Mr. Rupistn. We are spe nding some money in the current year in 
connection with the training of some of our people; $93,000 represents 
the increase from 1959 to 1960. The total amount we would propose 
to spend in 1960 would be $111,000 for the get ready cost and conver- 
sion of our puncheard files to the magnetic-tape process. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. We anticipate that the equipment should pay 
for itself in the next 5 years; is that right ? 

Mr. Rupisin. We anticipate it will pay for itself sooner than that. 
In 1960 we anticipate we will have $111,000 in the way of nonrecur- 
ring costs and in 1961 it will be $87,000 additional. Thereafter the 
nonrecurring costs will be rapidly recovered and there will be an esti- 
mated saving of well over $100,000 annually. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. Having had many years of experience in this 
field prior to my appointment as Chairman of the Board, the savings 
that we have realized in making changes of equipment have always 
been underestimated. We have found more things to do with the 
equipment, thereby creating larger savings that were first apparent. 


APPROPRIATION FOR Minirary SERVICE CREDITS 


Mr. Focarry. Last year we took quite a bit of time in going over 
the refusal of the Bureau of the Budget to allow for military service 
credit which you asked for. What has happened in the last year? 
Have you made any other requests of the Bureau of the Budget for 
appropriations to cover these credits that are due under law? 

Mr. Harnermryer. Yes, sir. Again this year in our request to the 

Jureau we asked for the military service money. Again the request 
was denied. 

Mr. Focarry. By themselves, or on the advice of somebody else? 
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Mr. Hasermeyer. I believe—well, I am not sure. I believe the 
Bureau of the Budget. Of course, there was prior advice from the 
General Accounting Office, as we mentioned last year. Whether there 
was any urging by them this year I don’t know. 

Mr. Fogarty. The law has not been c hanged though ? 

Mr. Hapermeyer. No, the law is still the same. 

Mr. Foaarty. The law is still there ? 

Mr. Hapermeyer. Y es, but the money was not paid. 


RECOMMENDED REVISION OF LAW 


Mr. Focarry. Has the Bureau of the Budget sent any recom- 
mended changes in the law to Congress ¢ 

Mr. Hapermeyer. No. 

Mr. Focarry. Have they sent any bill language to Congress on the 
subject ? 

Mr. Jiazermeyer. No bill for any such amendments was introduced. 

Mr. Focarry. Has the General Accounting Office sent any such 
recommended legislation to Congress ¢ 

Mr. Hasermeyer. Not in the form ofa bill. 

Mr. Fogarty. On what basis, on what grounds do they even go so 
far as to recommend that appropriations already made be recovered. 

Mr. Hapermeyrer. I have no idea, unless they anticipate some day, 
some time, that the law will be changed. 


REQUEST TO BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. How much did you request the Bureau of the Budget 
for this year for these military service credits. 

Mr. HapermMeyrer. $94,941,000. 

Mr. Focarry. That is what you have figured to be owed the fund 
for what period of time? 

Mr. Hasermerer. That would bring the payments to the Board 
for military service current through December 31, 1954. 


BACKGROUND OF CONTROVERSY 


Mr. Foearry. We had quite a bit of discussion on this same thing 
about 10 years ago whe on Mr. Keefe was the chairman. 

Mr. Hapermeyer. In 1949 there was a big discussion. 

Mr. Foearry. About 10 years ago, and at that time $150 million or 
$160 million was found due in the conference with the Senate and we 
agreed on the payment of $30 million a year at that time over a. period 
of 5 or 6 years until it was paid. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. That is right, 5 years. 

Mr. Focarry. Five years. 

Mr. Hapermeyer. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. And that is the way Congress provided for these pay- 
ments at that time ? 

Mr. HapermMeEyYer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. That was in 1949. 

Mr. Hapermeyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And as I remember it the Bureau of the Budget dis- 
agreed then too. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. That is right. 
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Mr. Focarry. But Congress went along under the law and provided 
the funds at that time. 

Mr. Havermeyer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. The same sal ition exists today. 

Mr. HaserMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fouarry. It has not changed any as far as the law is concerned. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. Not a bit. The law is the same with respect 
to the amount we claim. 

Mr. Foeartry. The money is due under the law. 

Mr. HaperMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. But during the last few years the General Accounting 
Office has been getting into the act. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarry. They seem to think that the law should not. apply, 
even though the law is there. On page 348 of last year’s hearings, 
section 4(n) of the Railroad Retirement Act was read and then you 
interpreted the act in your own language, which was to my satisfaction 
right, and I am sorry Mr. Laird is not here today but he had to be 
out of town on business important to his district. When he learned 
this item would be up today, he asked me to indicate for the record 
that he feels the same as he did a year ago. And he indicated then 
that he wasn’t in favor of this back-door method of negating the 
law. I don’t recall just how he phrased it but that, in general, was 
his attitude, too, if, you recall. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. That is as I remember it ; ves, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, the rule has always been that. Congress makes 
the laws and until they are amended or repealed we ought to see 
that they are lived up to. I voted and spoke against the Taft-Hartley 
law when it was put into effect, but ever since I have been defending 
its appropriations on the floor even though I was against the law 
itself. 

In my opinion, the General Accounting Office has been completely 
out of their territory in their continued critical comments of this law 
and the appropriations that Congress has made. They pride them- 
selves in being a part of the legislative branch of Government, al- 
though I understand there are some who argue that technically they 
are not. Certainly the Congress in establishing this agency did not 
have in mind giving them the responsibility for criticizing the judg- 
ment of Congress. That is exactly what their comments concerning 
this matter boil down to. 

The basic legislation was passed after due deliberation, and I can 
state from personal knowledge, based on considerable personal experi- 
ence, that the appropriations that have been made were made after 
considerable deliberation. If this was a matter where through over- 
sight there was a loophole giving the railroad retirement fund more 
money than was due that would be a completely different matter. I 
have no quarrel with the President criticizing congressional judgment 
when his opinions differ with ours. That is his job and his duty to 
the people, but for the General Accounting Office to assume this re- 
sponsibility is, in my opinion, indefensible. 

They were a little upset about the report that we issued last year, 
and so I thought I ought to keep the record straight and say what I 
thought the General Accounting Office was not set up to do. Now. 
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they may disagree with me, but it is in the record, and we will see what 
kind of a letter they write after they read this. 

Do you have ¢ anything to say about the statement I just made? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. I think what you have said is generally my belief, 
and certainly no one, including the General Accounting Office, has 
contended that the law does not read the w ay it reads, or th: at it is not 
interpreted the way they interpret it. They are all in perfect agree- 
ment that the military service is there and that under the law the 
moneys appropriated to date were due and that there is still a payment 
due us. 

Mr. Focarry. That was the way I understood you to make the state- 
ment last year, and there ev idently has been nothing in the intervening 
span of a year that changed your position. It apparently has not 
changed their position. They still said it had not ought to be paid, 
and have not given any legislative reasons why it should not be paid. 
Have you: anything to say, Mr. Hi: irper ¢ 

Mr. Harper. I have listened with a great deal of interest while you 
were making the statement. I concur fully in what you have sts ited as 
being the correct approach to a fulfillment of the law so long as it is 
in the statute and it is not amended and not repealed. 

Mr. Focarry. In 1948 or 1949 I remember we had the people in 
from the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House 
that deals with this legislation, and they also testified that that was 
the law and that was the intent of Congress, and that is why we agreed 
to appropriate that money over a span of 5 years. Mr. Healy? 

Mr. Heaty. I agree fully with everything you said. 

Mr. Focarry. Asa member of management you agree ? 

Mr. Heary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have anything else you want to say? 

Mr. Hanermeyer. I think that covers it pretty well, Mr. Chairman. 
The Board is continuing its efforts to carry out the intent of Congress 
and make an effective, efficient railroad retirement and railroad unem- 
ployment insurance system, and we are continuing that in our plans 
for 1960 as ev idenced by the budget we requested. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are here representing labor, Mr. Harper, and you 
as the management member, Mr. Healy. Do you concur in everything 
Mr. Habermeyer, the Chairman, has said ? 

Mr. Heary. Yes,sir. 
Mr. Harrer. Yes,sir. I donot disagree in any particular. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF TRUST FUND 


Mr. Denton. How much isin thetrust fund ? 

Mr. Hapermeyer. About $3,600 million. 

Mr. Denton. How much do you need to make it actuarially sound? 

Mr. Hapermeyer. Actually some $6 billion more in the trust fund to 
make us actuarially sound. 

Mr. Denton. You would need $9 billion to make it actuarially 
sound ? 

Mr. HABerMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. $90 million would not go very far toward making it 
sound, but it would help. 

Mr. Hapermeyer. Yes, sir: it would. On the other hand, it would 
do great damage if we did not get it. 
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Mr. Denon. How much do you think the assessments would have 
to be raised to make the fund sound ? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. About 2 percent of the taxable payroll on each 
side. The deficiency now is 4.18 percent of the payroll, and on a 
jevel cost basis about $213 million a year. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


For the information of the committee, we have been testifying this 
week and will again testify in the Senate. We have been in the 
House this week testifying with respect to legislation that is being 
considered, 

Mr. Denron. The pension legislation. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. And one of the bills that has been proposed 
would provide the necessary tax increases to put the system on a 
sound financial system. 

Mr. Denvon. We have a good many other pension funds, and I 
have heard the statement made that for an ordinary insurance com- 
pany or private concern they would need a certain sum to be actuarily 
sound, but with something as big as a pension fund which the Gov- 
ernment administers it isn’t necessary. What do you think about 
that ¢ 

Mr. Hanermyer. I would be very much opposed to not keeping our 
fund on a sound basis, because all you do is to transfer the liabilities 
to the younger workers in the industry, and those who will follow. 

Mr. Denton. When I first started practicing law there was still 
the old lodge system of insurance, and that was when men paid so 
much money into a lodge and they got benefits, and that worked 
fine while the men were young but when thye got old, these organiza- 
tions either went broke or had a great deal of financial difficulty. 
That had happened some 10 or 15 years before I started practicing 
law and we had heard a great deal about it before that time. It 
looks to me like these trust funds will run into that difficulty even- 
tually if we don’t collect the funds now. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. I agree strongly with you. It is necessary and it 
should be done. 

Mr. Harper. Our condition is not wholly due to this, but it is sub- 
stantially due to the fact that the Congress increased benefits in 1956, 
by 10 percent, without providing additional revenue and the C ongress 
and the railroads and the railroad employees all stand committed, I 
should say, rather de oe committed to enact legislation which 
will put us back into a reasonable financial condition. There are 
pending some bills now, the purpose and effect of which will be to 
eliminate our deficit, that is, for all practical purposes, and to pay for 
the additional benefits which the bills proposed to enact. I wanted 
the record to show that we were not living with this deficit uncon- 
scious of the fact that something needed to be done, and that we are 
doing that and that Congress as well as the railroad industry recognize 
that responsibility. 

Mr. Denvon. | remember when we prepared this 1957 act. I 
thought the benefits were lowered in some respects. That is, men 
Who had less than 10 years’ service had to stay under the Social 
Security Act rather than the Railroad Retirement Act, and I thought 
we were not changing the financial pattern too muc h. 
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Mr. Hasermerer. That was the amendment of 1951. 

Mr. Denron. Just think about this: the Government employees’ 
pension fund, I believe they said before the « committee, was actuarially 
unsound by some $20 billion, and you are actuarially unsound by about 
$6 billion. and I never have been able to find out how social see urity 
was doing, but it looks to me as if the Government is running up a 
pretty heavy debt. ; 

Mr. Hasermeyer. The social security system is on a sound basis, 
I am told. 

Mr. Denon. Social security is? The national debt is increased 
some $25 billion by reason of those two funds. 

Mr. Crperserc. The Government has no liability. This is not a 
liability for the Government. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think the Government will let a situation 
exist where these pensions will not be paid? Maybe these is no legal 
liability, but as a practical matter the Government will see that 
these people collect their pension. I will not be around at that time, 
but if I know the Government, it will do that. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

INTEREST ON TRUST FUND INVESTMENTS 


Mr. Marsuatu. I noticed in your statement that you said that you 
have been loaning out the money and investing it in Government se- 
curities, mainly at 3 percent. You are getting now the highest in- 
terest rate that you have had, is that correct ? 

Mr. Hanermerer. No. 

Mr. Denton. When did you get.a higher interest rate / 

Mr. Hasermeyenr. Our law provides that the funds of the Railroad 
Retirement Act will be invested by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
interest-bearing notes bearing not less than 3 percent. In 1957, the 
Board went to the Secretary of the Treasury urging that more of our 
funds be invested in open market securities which at that time were 
paying more than 3 percent. During the course of the year we had as 
much as $387 million transferred from the 3 percent notes to notes 
that paid more than 3 percent in varying degrees. About a year 
ago the Treasury redeemed a good many of those bonds at a profit 
to the railroad retirement system in either interest above 3 percent, 
or the fact that the market moved up, which resulted in the Board 
profiting some $25 million. The trend has been down in our invest- 
ment in these open market securities. At the present time we have 
about $126 million invested in securities other than 3 percent. notes, 
and I was happy that last week the Secretary reinvested $8,600,000 in 
4 percent bonds that were bought a little under par on a semiannual 
interest basis, so that maybe the trend is going to change. In fact, I 
think we should go to see him to prevail upon him to invest more of 
our funds in those higher paying securities. 
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PAYROLL DEDUCTIONS AND EMPLOYER CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Creperserc. In understand employees pay 614 percent of their 
pay into the fund. ; ‘ 

Mr. Hapermeyer. Yes, sir; on up to $350 a month pay. 

Mr. Ceperserc. And the railroads likewise 

Mr. Hanermeyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crperserc. The bill pending before the legislative committee 
increases the retirement benefits a certain percentage. 

Mr. Hanermeyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ceperserc. What percentage 4 

Mr. Hesermeyer. Ten percent. 

Mr. Ceperserc. What is the additional requirement to be paid by 
the railroad and the employee ? 

Mr. Hanermeyer. I think the bill you are referring to calls for an 
increase in tax January E 1959, to 63/, percent. Then there is a fur- 
ther tax schedule that would increase it, the tax, to 714 percent on 
January 1, 1962, and starting in 1965 the tax rate would be further 
increased, depending on whether or not the social security tax rate is 
allowed to increase. If the social security rates are allowed to in- 
crease above 234 preent as called for in the law, our rates could go as 
high as 9 percent on each side in 1970. 

Mr. Ceperserc. What would the effect of this bill with the 10-per- 
cent increase and the proposed percentage increases do to actuarial 
soundness ? 

Mr. Hanermeryer. It would put us on a practical, actuarily sound 
basis. 

Mr. Ceprernerc. That would take care of the 10 percent, plus your 
present deficit ? 

Mr. Hapnermeyer. Yes. 

Mr. Ceperserc. If this legislation is adopted. 

Mr. Hapermryer. Yes. 

Mr. Cepernerc. And would eventually require the employee and em- 
ployer to pay 9 percent ? 

Mr. Hapermeyer. Yes, possibly. 

Mr. Creperserc. How much do you think the traffic will bear in that 
area ¢ 

Mr. Hanermeyer. I have no idea. 

Mr. Ceperserc. We are getting this into the area where I think we 
are going to have to take some good, hard looks at these things. 
When a man gets to the point where 9 percent of his income goes into 
a retirement fund, which, of course, is a saving for a future benefit, 
but then when he pays his Federal income tax and pays his State 
income tax, and sales tax, gasoline tax, and so forth, we are going 
to reach the point very quickly where we are just not going to be able 
to stand the load. I am wondering if any consideration has been 
given to about how far we can go in increasing that. percentage. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. I am sure that consideration is being given. In 
fact, I am giving it consideration myself from a personal standpoint, 
because I wish they were deducting 9 percent of my salary because 
that seems to be the only way Icansaveany money. , 
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Mr. CreperserG. That is all right for someone in your position, but on 
the other hand, a fellow m: aking $5,000 a year, a little more or a little 
less, it is an entirely different proposition for him. 

Mr. Hanermeyer. I find this; that the younger man generally re- 
sents any deduction for his old-age pension, but as he progresses 
through life he is happier and happier with the fact that he has taken 
care of situations that are uncontrollable. I look at this from the 
standpoint of the individual who he as retired and dri awing pension 
or benefits and allowed to live a life of dignity without depending on 
public welfare or his children. 

Mr. CreperserGc. It is not a question about the merits of the fund 
at all? 

Mr. Hasermeyrer. No. 

Mr. CreperrerG. This is fine and I think the idea is wonderful and 
good as long as they do not come tumbling in on us sometime. The 
10 percent would be for those on retirement already ? 

Mr. Hapnermeyer. Yes; and those retiring in the future. 

Mr. Ceperserc. For instance the United Automobile Workers have 
agreed never again to negotiate additional increases for people already 
on retirement because of the effect that it has on the fund. 

Mr. Harermeyer. It is very costly to carry the load by increasing 
the payments for those on the roll. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That is a considerable item. I can understand that 
a man who retired at a given, fixed income and the cost-of-living in- 
creases. It is a real problem. The effect on the fund is certainly 
something someone is going to have to consider. 

Mr. HapermMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have anything further tosay, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. I think that concludes my statement. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Harper / 

Mr. Harper. Mr. Chairman, that is all I have. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Healy ? 

Mr. Heary. No, sir. 


Mr. Fogarry. Thank you very much. 
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FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


JOSEPH F. FINNEGAN, DIRECTOR 
ROBERT H. MOORE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
WALTER A. MAGGIOLO, DIRECTOR OF MEDIATION ACTIVITY 
L. E. EADY, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 
JAMES J. DINNENY, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE MAN- 
AGEMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program by activities 





1. Mediation and conciliation of labor disputes $3, 335,640 | $3, 580, 725 | $3, 580, 725 
2. Presidential boards of inquiry 670 5, 000 5, 000 
3. Administration 338, 040 363, 275 | 363, 275 
4. 1959 program obligated in 1958 23, 150 — 23, 150 | ; 
Total obligations 3, 697, 500 3, 925, 850 | 3, 949, 000 
Financing | 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 ; — 23, 150 23, 150 | 
New obligational authority 3, 674, 350 3, 949, 000 | 3, 949, 000 
New obligational authority 
Appropriation 3, 674, 350 3, 650, 000 | 3, 949, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 299,000 |... ae 


Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


| 
} 
| 
| 














Total number of permanent positions i | 346 344 352 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 5 6 4 
Average number of all employees | 338 348 351 
Number of employees at end of year 339 344 349 
| = = = = — = — = = — — 
Average GS grade and salary ; |; 10.5 $8,099 | 10.6 $9,025 | 10.5 $9,016 
catia eal ‘ : ie 

01 Personal services | | 
Permanent positions | $2, 835, 647 | $3, 112, 250 $3, 136, 800 
Positions other than permanent | 30, 801 | 34, 200 27, 200 
Other personal services 13, 843 | 14, 900 26, 800 

| 
Total personal services 2, 880, 291 3, 161, 350 3. 190, 800 
02 Travel 333, 012 | 340, 000 346, 500 
03 Transportation of things | 10, 109 8, 500 9, 000 
04 Communication services 105, 184 106, 500 112, 500 
05 Rents and utility services | 31, 773 24, 500 1, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction : 9, 344 7, 500 7, 500 
07 Other contractual services 18, 419 | 19, 600 19, 100 
Services performed by other agencies 35, 268 | 19, 700 | 19, 400 
| 08 Supplies and materials 5, 926 14, 050 14, 000 
09 Equipment 42, 800 | 22, 700 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 202, 100 | 204, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 1, 355 | 2, 000 | 2, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 412 | 400 | 500 
1959 program obligated in 1958 23, 150 | —23, 150 |. o 
Total obligations i é 3, 697, 500 | 3, 925, 850 | 3, 949, 000 


Mr. Denon. Mr. Finnegan, do you have a statement you want to 
read or do you want to give us the highlights? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. Finnecan. Suppose I give you the highlights because it may 
prompt some questions too. I think you are familiar with the opera- 
tion of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

I thought you might be interested first in this; a copy of a map of 
our regions. 

Mr. Denton. We will make your statement a part of the record, and 
this map also. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Finnegan follows :) 


I appreciate the opportunity to meet with this committee and to present our 
budget requirements for fiscal year 1960. 

As the title infers, this is a service agency. The prime responsibility for the 
settlement of labor-management disputes rests with the parties themselves, 
This is in keeping with the intent of the Congress when the Service was created 
in 1947. Moreover. should voluntary settlement not be accomplished, and the 
dispute be of a local character, it is for such State mediation agencies as may be 
available to accept jurisdiction and to provide mediation assistance for the 
parties. It is only when self-efiorts have been exhausted that the Service prof- 
fers its assistance and authorizes the assignment of Federal mediators. As you 
know, the National Mediation Board takes care of disputes affecting the railroad 
and airline industries. This Service has the responsibility in all other labor 
disputes having a substantial effect in interstate commerce. 

The primary mission of this agency is to prevent or settle strikes. This being 
true, it is obvious that we cannot stockpile our work nor predict in advance the 
number of disputes in which the agency will become involved or the duration of 
these work stoppages. The economic climate, changing trends in the collective 
bargaining field, and numerous other related factors beyond our control deter- 
mine the extent of our caseload. The budget which we have submitted to you for 
approval represents our considered judgment of the amount of money which we 
regard as essential for the performance of the agency’s mission of providing ade- 
quate mediation in all disputes substantially affecting interstate commerce. I 
emphasize the word “‘substantial” because it has been my policy to avoid getting 
the agency involved in situations which can be handled by State mediation 
agencies. 

As you will note on page 6 of the material previously presented to you, the 
number of disputes assigned for mediation during the past year is considerably 
higher than the preceding 4 years. You will also note that, as of January 1, 
this trend is continuing. In fact, we are now engaged in an even higher volume 
of work than at any comparable period during the past several years. 

The pending number of cases at the beginning and end of the past fiscal year 
is deserving of comment. The pending amount represents the number of dispute 
situations that were, on July 1, assigned to mediators and activity of varying 
degrees was in process. This amount does not represent backlog or unassigned 
work—it is work in process. The principal reason for the increase, apart from 
the greater number of disputes brought to our attention, is the lengthening 
in the period of negotiations. More meetings, longer meetings with the parties 
have absorbed more and more of the mediator’s time. And I cannot identify 
anything that will alter this situation in the months ahead. To a great extent 
this confirms the forecasts of the negotiating climate which I made to this com- 
mittee last year. 

For the remainder of this fiscal year and the one to be covered by this budget, 
there is every good reason to believe that our mediators’ time will be fully 
occupied. The preponderance of expert editorial comment fully supports this 
view. Contracts covering the California Food Products Workers (Teamsters) 
and the communications unions in the Midwest expire this month, Rubber Work- 
ers in April. In May, contract expirations affecting the Southern Communica- 
tions Workers, and Ladies Garment Workers will occur. June brings up West 
Coast Shipbuilding and a big one—Big Steel—in which over 309,000 workers 
are involved. Also in June is the contract deadline in A. T. & T. (lone lines). 
Pacific Maritime, and the major oil companies. The aluminum companies will 
negotiate in July and the major meatpackers in Angust. The agreement between 
the longshoremen and the New York Shipping Association, covering practically 
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all shipping along the Atlantic and gulf coasts, will expire in September, as 
will the Steelworkers contract with the principal can companies. 

These are some of the more important situations. The effect of their bargain- 
ing accomplishments on smaller groups is what causes the increased number and 
difficulty of disputes referred to the Service for mediation assistance. 

During the past year and one-half, there has been an increased “stiffening” 
on the part of management in their negotiations with labor. The profit losses, 
decline in volume of production, and resulting layoffs which were caused by 
the recession have accentuated this condition and generated a tough attitude 
toward the granting of further wage boosts and other benefits. Competition 
for world markets due to increases in foreign production is present to an 
increasing extent. The desire to recapture managemc nt prerogatives, coupled 
with sales resistance during the past year, all contribute to the toughening 
process. 

Labor continues to press for wage increases, particularly those groups which 
may have had to forego them during the past year when sales and profits were 
at low ebb. Advances in the cost of living and automatic increases granted to 
jabor organizations in some long-term agreements entered into prior to the busi- 
ness decline act as effective forces on current bargaining. Moreover, there seems 
to be greater emphasis on fringe matters, particularly with regard to job security. 
Advances in automation, reduction in work force due to the use of improved 
production methods and equipment, hus focused the attention of organized labor 
on this matter of job security. 

Our activities in the field of preventive mediation are being conducted on an 
expanded basis, limited only by the availability of mediators. The audiovisual 
discussion presentations of the Service, which are designated to improve labor 
relations at the foreman-shop steward level under Federal mediator leadership, 
have been augmented by the development of a sound color film, in addition to 
the color slides and tape recordings, and depict another sequence of events and 
actions which lead to a labor dispute and work stoppage. As you probably 
recall, each sequence serves to introduce and stimulate a discussion of cause 
and effect of a dispute and suggests means or methods of avoidance of controversy 
and improved relationships generally. 

Cosponsorship and participation with universities in labor-management forums 
and conferences is being further developed by mediator participation at various 
locations across the country. Increasing numbers of our men are serving as 
instructors at the university level, conducting classes in labor-management 
relations. 

As part of its program to acquaint labor-management representatives and 
the general public with the nature and scope of mediation, the Service has 
developed and utilized mock mediation presentations, with Service personnel 
role-playing as mediator and labor-management representatives. In these mock 
mediation sessions various mediation techniques employed in reaching an 
agreement are illustrated. A great deal of interest has been expressed in this 
device which, of course, is experimental and utilized only when actual mediation 
caseload permits. 

The efficiency of the Service has been increased and operations tightened up 
to.a marked degree through the medium of an internal opreations audit team 
which is now concluding a review and analysis of all facets of regional and 
field operations. Duty station assignments have been reevaluated in the light 
of shifting caseloads, and in many cases this has resulted in handling a greater 
caseload with a smaller number of personnel through the consolidation of 
stations and more efficient utilization of manpower. Reporting methods have 
been reviewed and revised in order to insure more complete and accurate 
records of mediation activity and the related octivities in which the Federal 
mediators are engaged. 

The agency has worked in close cooperation with the Defense Department to 
keep to a minimum interference with the defense effort by reason of work 


stoppages. This has been particularly true in connection with the guided missile 
activities of the Defense Department and that of the operation of atomic energy 


installations. 

This budget proposes an appropriation of $3,949,000. It could be properly 
termed a routine budget since it is practically a continuation of staff, program, 
and level of expenditure authorized by the Congress for the current year. This 
amount, I consider to be the minimum with which our programs can be carried 
out in an efficient manner. 
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The small increase of $44,700 of fiscal year 1960 over 1959 is not really an 
increase at all. It is actually a savings which we have realized this year. 
Our request for supplemental funds to cover pay increase costs has been reduced 
by the same amount. Moreover, added costs of transportation, long-distanee 
telephone and other increased costs have been offset by reductions in other 
areas. 

The number of positions proposed is an increase of eight over our present 
staff. Two of the positions are mediators, the remaining six, additional steno. 
graphic and clerical positions for the regional and field offices. Considering the 
volume of distputes which we are now servicing and will be required to cover 
during the year ahead, I cannot possibly meet the demands made upon us 
with a smaller staff. 

The organization pattern is unchanged and our work is decentralized to the 
greatest extent possible. Seven regional directors are responsible for all field 
operations. They deal directly with the parties in dispute, assign and supervise 
mediators and guide their activities during the entire period of negotiation. 
Regional directors are my representatives at the field level for I have dele 
gated to them the authority to act for the Service within the geographical] 
boundaries of their respective regions. 

I trust this brief summary will assist the committee in the consideration and 
approval of the budget proposed. 

I will be happy to answer any qvestion which you may have. 
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Comparison of pending mediation assignments 
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MEDIATION CASES CLOSED 


From July 1, 1958, through January 31, 1959, a total of 3,988 formal cases 
had been closed—490 more than for the same 7 months in the previous year. 

From July 1, 1958, through January 31, 1959, a total of 7,123 informal cases 
had been closed—2,459 more than for the same 7 months in the previous year. 
Total formal cases closed : 


DU A, Re gC I, TEs I ines aces ose ees seep wt clic hides an ee 3, 498 
July 1, 1958, to Jan. 31, 1959____- <di nicsih: fd ncaa cates cieietbiasiceGeastbiegae ease 3, 988 
July 1, 1067, to JaneSl 3000 ek iho es Ete ea 4, 664 
Jaig’t, TOSG; Go FOR Ba Bk a eh eli Lee 7,12 


The number of cases already closed in the period cited, a figure impressive 
in itself, is made more indicative of a substantial workload rise by the number 
of cases pending, or still in the process of mediation on January 31, 1959. Nor- 
mally, by that date, pending is pretty well cleared preparatory to the rush of 
incoming cases in the spring. The fact that case closings in the past 7 months 
have been greater by nearly 500 cases, plus the abnormally large “pending” load, 
plus the anticipated spring load, points to increasing use of mediation facilities. 

Mr. Finnecan. In the interests of brevity, I am just going to touch 
on some of the highlights underlying our budget request, because in 
a sense this is a routine budget request, in that we are asking for the 
same general budget approved by the Congress last year. It is not 
routine in. the sense that we have pared it down to the point where I 
assure you, and give you my word of honor, that if you take away 
anything from our budget request the operation of the Mediation 
Service will be seriously impaired. 

We have cut it right down to the nub. 

As you gentlemen know, the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service is a service agency, and the only agency charged with the 
responsibility for the prevention and settlement of work labor stop- 
pages, other than those affecting the airlines and railroads, which are, 
of course, handled by the National Mediation Board. 

The primary mission of our Service, of course, is to prevent or set- 
tle labor disputes. We cannot stockpile our work. There is no way 
of telling in advance with any degree of exactitude how long dis- 
putes or strikes are going to last or where they are going to occur. 
That is a matter decided by the parties themselves. It depends on 
the economic conditions which happen to exist at a particular time, 
the trends in the collective bargaining field, and other related factors; 
these determine how much work we will have and how many people 
we will need. 

We screen out as many cases as we can and refer them to the State 
agencies, where the State agencies are available and are acceptable to 
the parties. 
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CASELOAD TREND 


As you may observe, on page 6 of the material which we submitted 
to you, our « -raseload has increased very measurably this year. If you 
will notice from the second to the last line on the table on page 6, 
which has a title “Mediation Assignments Closed,” for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, we closed 14.600 cases. Thus far in the first € 
months of the fiscal year 1958-59, we have, as you will notice, closed 
9,991, or almost 10,000 cases. Our caseload has gone up and alre: ady in 
the first 6 months we have two- thirds as many cases as we had for the 
entire last fiscal year. That trend is continuing at the present time. 

I have also submitted to you gentlemen a table headed “C omparison 
of Pending Mediation Assignments,” which shows, or details, that 
breakdown. We had pending as of January 1 about 82 percent more 
cases than we had at the same time last year. This bears out the predic- 
tion of increased reduction activity that I made last year to this 
committee. 

OUTLOOK FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1959 


We have in the period ahead of us a number of very important cases 
which will have to be serviced = our agency. I have submitted to you 
gentlemen also a table headed “Contract and W age Dates To Watch 
in 1959.” This is a reprint from Business Week of Janu: ary 17, which 
the editors of that publication were good enough to let me use. You 
will notice this lists by months the various contracts that are going 
to come up in calendar year 1959, and the approximate number of 
employees affected. It totals upward of 4% million employees who 
are going to be affected by collective bargaining agreements which 
will be negotiated in the coming year. 

I will not repeat in detail what those contracts are, but you have 
coming up, for example, in the very near future, the rubber industry 
contracts coming up in April, affecting about 94,000 people; airframes 
industry contracts at Boeing, Douglas, Lockheed, and so forth, with 
about a quarter of a million people, and of course in June the steel con- 
tract—the big steel contracts will directly affect bet ween 500,000 people 
and 700,000 people. 

We have lust concluded the International Harvester case and are 
presently engaged in mediating the Allis-Chalmers dispute. 


PREVENTIVE MEDIATION WORK 


In addition to our active mediation work which is mounting at a 
terrific rate, we are also engaged in activities calculated to Improve 
labor-management relations at the plant level. By an audiovisual 
program our people go into the plant and lead conferences with the 
shop stewards and foremen by means of illustrated slides and sound 
tracks. We have also produced a mediation film. Those are aetiv- 
ities engaged in when our Commissioners are not actively mediating, 
because their work is something like the work of a fireman. At times 
they are very busy and at other times they are waiting for something 
tohappen. To till such periods the service has fostered an education: al 
program to try to get labor and management to take a closer look 
at mediation as a means of settling their differences, rather than the 
use of economic force. 
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We have also set up a very intensive training program consisting 
of workshop seminars. We hold four of those worship seminars, or 
try to, twice a year, but generally we run out of money and we wind 
up with one cycle of seminars. We give our mediators courses in 
semantic barriers and conference leadership. We have people from 
the National Labor Relations Board highlight to us developments 
in labor law. We bring our mediators in from all sections of the 
country and they participate actively in these programs. 

In addition, we stage mediation clinics where our men take a par- 
ticular problem and playrole the matter out and hold a discussion 
clinic on it afterward. 

Again all those preventive activities are incidental to our main 
activity of actively mediating strikes. 

Many of our people too are conducting university courses. I would 
say probably 30 or 40 of them are teaching at various universities at 
the instructor level giving courses in labor-management relations. 
This is done at times when it will not interfere with their mediation 
work. Such teaching requires, of course, prior written approval b 
me of the work and a written indication of the time involved. We 
consider this type of activity very valuable for the purpose of letting 
the people know that their Government is interested in the labor- 
management relations field. 


INTERNAL AUDITS 


Also, we are concluding a series of internal audits which have been 
in progress for the last year and a half. By reason of those audits we 
have been able to achieve a much tighter operation than existed, I 
think, when we came here a few years ago for our money. When I 
first came before this committee, you will recall, about 4 years ago, we 
had about 231 mediators on the staff. Now we have a basic staff of 
about 210. Actually on the rolls at this time we have about 202. We 
are going to take on an additional 8 mediators. We feel we can get 
along with 210 mediators, because, among other reasons, we have con- 
solidated a great many of our field stations. We have been able to 
get a higher rate of effectiveness from our people. There have been 
a lot of retirements of people who were taken in during the wartime 
period who were draftproof folks, and now we are taking in younger 
men and are getting a bit more production out of them. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Also we have been working in close cooperation with the Defense 
Department to keep at a minimum stoppages affecting the defense 
effort. It has been particularly true in connection with the guided 
missile program. I have been down at Cape Canaveral and consulted 
with General Yates on their building projects and so on, and we have 
been able to keep stoppages there down to a bare minimum. We were 
successful on that and established a system of giving those defense 
cases the highest priority. As soon as there is any indication of trou- 
ble at a missile base, we move in a man immediately. 


87858—59——25 
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PROGRAM FOR 1960 





We are proposing a budget of $3,949,000. As I said before at the 
outset, it can properly be termed a routine budget, because while it 
calls for an apparent increase of $44,700, it is really not an increase 
at all but actually is designed to take care of our increased costs. Of 
course, our mounting workload, the figures of which I have presented 
in a table to you, is also taken care of in our budget request. The 
budget requirements for travel have gone up very sharply, also our 
budget requirement for communications, because a lot of mediation 
work is done by telephone. 

As you will note from the map of our regions, there is an awful lot 
of area covered by our people. Bes basic organization is just the same 
as it was when I came before you last year. We have about 12 key 
people here in the national office and the balance of our entire com- 
plement is in the field. We operate on a decentralized basis. It is 
essentially a field operation. Our deputy director, Bob Moore, and 
Ted Eady, our director of administrative management, and Mr. Mag- 
giolo, the director of mediation activity, spend a great deal of time in 
the field, riding the fence, as it were, to get firsthand knowledge of 
things. : 

We have delegated extensive authority to regional directors and 
hold them strictly responsible for anything happening in their re- 
gion, and they are in turn responsible to me. 

Our complement calls for two more mediators and six clericals, 
The six clericals are needed to handle the additional amount of paper 
which is being generated as an incident to our accelerated workload. 

I think that covers our situation. If there are any questions you 
would like to ask me I will do my best to answer them. 


INCREASED PAY COSTS SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Denton. You are asking for the same amount of money as you 
received last year if you are given this $299,000 pay increase sup- 
plement; is that right ? 

Mr. Eapy. Yes, sir. Except since that $299,000 estimate was es- 
tablished we have indicated we can absorb $44,700 of it. 

Mr. Denton. So you need less for that ? 

Mr. Eapy. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. Your budget last year was $3,650,000. 

Mr. Eapy. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. And this budget shows you need $299,000 to cover the 
increased pay costs? 

Mr. Eapy. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. That would be $3,949,000. 

Mr. Eapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. But your justification shows you only need $254,300 
for the pay costs. That is what you spoke about. 

Mr. Eapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. That would make $3,904,300. 

Mr. Eapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. But your request for 1960 is $3,949,000, which is the 
exact amount the budget showed for 1959. Since the 1959 figure has 
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now been adjusted, should a similar adjustment be made in the 1960 
request 
Mr. Eapy. No, sir. , ; 
Mr. Denton. That means you are requesting an increase of about 
$45,000 2 
PERSON NEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Eapy. We entered the current fiscal year with some positions 
vacant. We have suffered some personnel losses and there is a saving 
we realized amounting to this $44,700. We do not anticipate a com- 
parable savings next year. As the Director pointed out, we do have 
retirements, for example, and moreover, we have to run our own re- 
cruitment program for this service, since mediators are in excepted 
positions. We have to account for all of the detail, such as determin- 
ing eligibility, qualifications, holding interviews, and sustaining the 
expense of our own security investigations, since the Director is re- 
sponsible for all personnel actions authorized. 

Mr. Denon. You do not think you can get by with the samo num- 
ber of employees you have in 1959? 

Mr. Eapy. We would have approximately the same number of 
positions. 

Mr. Denton. But you would have vacancies as you have had this 
year. 

Mr. Eapvy. Granted we cannot forecast accurately as to what per- 
sonnel actions will occur, we do anticipate some lapse for 1960, but in 
our judgment the $3 million—— 

Mr. Denton. How much of that can you absorb ? 

Mr. Moore. I would like to say something about the problem here. 
I would like to give a practical explanation of the situation. 


FACTORS AFFECTING WORKLOAD 


We anticipated last year that our activity would build to an 
early peak. We were anticipating in January, February, and March 
we would be embroiled in very extensive activities. They did not 
occur. We had no way to tell what would actually happen. Mr. 
Finnegan let our mediator staffing go down so if our workload did 
remain reduced we would not staff unnecessarily. With the end of 
the economic downbeat, sometime in the summer, we had a very 
dramatic and unprecedented increase in our workload. The figures 
we gave you on the separate page will indicate as of January 31, 1959, 
our pending workload volume was 82 percent above last year. So 
we started in this year hoping we might be able to get along with 
less than a full complement of mediators, and we are now strapped. 
We have never known a problem like this to arise, and these cases 
pending are important. 

Mr. Denton. Last year you told us you needed to take care of an 
increased workload because times are bad. Now you say times are 
good and you ought to have an increase for that. 

Mr. Moore. All of the editorial comment of the day said this down- 
drop in the economy would bring an unprecedented wave of strikes 
and labor disputes. It did not. But it settled and leveled off. 
Everybody that had been waiting to see what would happen did just 
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that, and that was evident to us. Then all of a sudden the caseload 
went up like a skyrocket, and, of course, it is still going up. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, we still have well over 4 million unem- 
ployed, and that is about the same as a year ago. 

Mr. Moore. That is true, but take the strike statistics alone. Sixty 
ercent of all strikes during the year were in the last 4 months, 
s that right? 

Mr. Maeetoxo. That is right. 

Mr. Moore. What happened is labor and management were waitin 
to find out what would happen to the economy, and as soon as it level 
off they started locking horns. That’s what it is. We have followed 
the thing through on a cautious note when it did not develop early, 
and we did not fill these vacancies which we have been waiting to 
cover. 

Mr. Frynecan. Mr. Denton, a lot of companies during the depres- 
sion days, when they could not step up their sales and profits, looked 
for other ways to make and save money. So they started to tighten 
up their operations, their loose standards were changed and operational 
shortcuts introduced, and they started saving money. The unions b 
the same token became very much concerned as layoffs increased, with 
the question of job security. So, on the one hand, you had that con- 
flict of management people coming out of the depression having had 
their eyes opened to the fact that they were running a pretty loose 
and sloppy operation. Now companies are trying to hold on to the 
tight standards which the unions stood still for when they were afraid 
to call the people out to hit the bricks, as the saying goes. Now the 
unions want to go back to the good old days and get the wage in- 
creases which last year they had to forego. So it all builds up to the 
82-percent increase in mediation assignments, and in the petio’ ahead 
we will have more of it. Historically every time you come out of a 
dip, whether you call it a recession or a dip, or what have you, you 
always have a rash of labor disputes and strikes. The issues get very 
complicated. 

When you have an incentive plan—I do not know whether you are 
familiar with the operation of them—but when you start monkeying 
with one of those you can stir up more trouble than you can shake a 
stick at. They are very complicated. Very often the working fel- 
lows do not understand them. But very often it is the management 
key to profits through getting increased labor productivity. 

That is the thing we are involved in now. I think we can get by 
with 210 people, but it is not going to be any waltz by a long shot. 

Mr. Denton. I cannot help thinking of what a dramatic plea you 
made last year for more personnel because we were in a recession. 

Mr. Finnecan. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. And you do just as well making a plea now when we 
are probably on the way out, or at least we all hope we are. 

Mr. Frnnecan. Of course I do, with the 82-percent increase in cases, 
though. 

Mr. Moore. The big difference is we were guessing before and were 
misled by most of the experts in the field. 

Mr. Denton. How do we know you are not guessing now ? 

Mr. Moore. Now we say on the basis of the existing caseload, we 
have been handling more cases per mediator. 
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Mr. Finnecan. Sure it is a guess, but it is an educated guess by 
people who have spent their life in this business. 

Mr. Moore. That depression had a lot of peculiar aspects. We 
never had a depression before where the cost of living increased as the 
economic factors went down. 

Mr. Denton. I read an article in the newspapers that showed we 
had a dozen cases at least where that happened. 

Mr. Moore. But what the experts had in mind was this: If you 
noticed the chart we gave you, the column to the right has the auto- 
matic increases provided by contracts. None of the people who had 
forecast could understand that with around four million employees 
getting substantial automatic increases under existing long-term con- 
tracts, that the rest of organized labor would stand still without 
getting equivalent increases. What they failed to anticipate was 
the fear that entered the working people’s hearts with regard to the 
big wave of unemployment. It scared the workers so that they 
would not strike, but sat still and held everything and waited. That’s 
why we had nothing coming along. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, the unemployment situation has not im- 
proved very much, 

Mr. Moore. No, but the economic factor has, and the whole bar- 

aining climate. Look at the strikes. None of those happened in 
the first 6 months. 

Mr. Denton. The increase in the stock market does not help the 
unemployed man very much. 

Mr. Moors. No. 

Mr. Finnecan. Earnings statements coming out for the first half 
year according to the economists, and in a sense they are crystal ball 
operators too, all seem to indicate for the first half year at least we 
are going to have a boom, and if that is true your labor boys will 
be looking for a larger slice of the pie themselves. 

Mr. Denton. I hope you are right. I did not see those indications 
when I was home. 

Mr. Moore. There is one peculiar factor, speaking of the increase 
in unemployment. The reason why it is significant in the collective 
bargaining picture at the moment is the productivity rate has gone 
almost back up to the level it was when we had relatively full em- 
ployment. One problem confronting us in bargaining is the position 
of the unions. 

As Mr. Finnegan said, the companies had tightened up during the 
depression and are now producing the same relative quantity of 
penton but are doing it with a lesser number of people. So you 

ave the upward economic swing in the face of continuing unemploy- 
ment. However, the safety and reliability factor still seem to 4 
good enough. 


BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Denton. Let me go on for just a little bit. You show here 
by making reductions of $23,500 in rents and utility services, and 
$20,100 in equipment, that you will be able to set up eight new 
positions. 

Mr. Moore. That is two mediators and six clerks. 
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JUSTIFICATIONS FOR NEW POSITIONS 





Mr. Denton. There is no discussion in your narrative justification 
about these new people and why they are needed. Just what are the 
factors which indicate there will be a higher demand for conciliation 
service so that you will need the eight additional people? Of course, 
you have more now than last year. 

Mr. Moore. If you will go to the bottom of page 6 of the formal 
resentation which Mr. Finnegan mentioned earlier you will find 
in the next to the last line he mentioned since the fiscal year 1954 our 

“mediation assignments closed” remained comparatively stable, run- 
ning 13,311 up to 14 ,890. Yet in the first 6 months of this fise al year, 
from July 1, 1958, to December 31, we had 9,991 of these mediation 
assignment cases closed. That is nearly 10,000 just in that first 6 
months alone. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, that is not a direct comparison with the 
same period a year ago. 

Mr. Moore. No, but to fortify that, the separate sheet we gave you 
here shows this year as of January : 3 , right up to date, we had 82 
percent more cases that we were then working on than we had a year 
ago. So we not only closed 10,000 cases, but even the cases we are 
now working on when they are closed will give us the total of a normal 
year. In our organization we normally anticipate a caseload flood 
occurring, as we can produce charts to show for many years back, 
it always started around the 1st of March. That is when the flood of 
disputes starts in. So there is no possible way that we can avoid 
having a much heavier workload this fiscal year than last. We already 
have it. 

Now we have to set on top of that 82-percent caseload increase 
everything that comes in at this time when our normally heavy work- 
load begins. 

Mr. Denton. That is June a year ago, you are talking about. 

Mr. Moore. I am answering your question as to why we need these 
people. 

Mr. Denton. But you have enough money to take care of this case- 
load up to this coming June. 

Mr. Fixnecan. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. But you are talking about June a year ago. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Frynecan. That is why we need the additional people. 

Mr. Moorr. We have mentioned the various contracts coming up. 
There are many other factors, Mr. Denton, and Mr. Finnegan | may 
not be able to say this for himself, that we have experienced a very 
noticeable increase in the acceptability of the service. As you will 
notice from the articles appearing in magazines like Reader’s Digest 
and other publications, that we have had an extraordinary amount of 
publicity coverage. There has been a great deal wider acceptance 
of our service. 

Mr. Denton. What is going to happen in March of 1960 is an 
educated guess. 

Mr. Moore. That is right, except we are going on what we have 
right now, and now we are maybe 40 percent above last year. This 
fiscal year we will run 40 percent en of last year. 
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RENTS AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Denton. How did you bring about the reduction of rents and 
equipment ¢ 

Mr. Eapy. A good many of our contracts have been taken over by 
General Services ; Administration and other i improvements anticipated 
have actually been removed. 

Mr. Denton. The General Services Administration has taken them 
over ? 

Mr. Eapy. Our contract commitments for rental last year have been 
taken over by the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Denon. That is not really a reduction then, but it is just a 
transfer. 

Mr. Eapy. Tosome extent that is true. 

Mr. Denton. It means the General Services Administration will 
have to ask for an increase for those costs. 

Mr. Eapy. That is right. 


EXPANSION OF PREVENTIVE MEDIATION 


Mr. Denton. On page 9 you say this: 


The Service will continue in the current and budget year to expand all phases 
of preventive mediation work. 

State specifically what particular activities you plan to spend more 
time on. 

Mr. Finnecan. For one thing we have produced during this coming 
year, and developed right in the Service, a film to use in connection 
with our audiovisual conference presentations. That, I think, costs 
somewhere around $8,000 or $9,000. It is for equipment andall. Our 
people will go out into the plants set up meetings of the shop stewards 
and foremen and try to lead these discussion groups in the exploration 
of more intelligent handling of grievances. 

Another phase i is our par ticipation in conferences with the American 
Management Association. A lot of our people are on their forums and 
participate in their meetings. They also attend some of the unions’ 
educational activities, and also the various universities. I have spoken 
probably at 8 or 10 of the universities thus far in the fiscal year. Bob 
Moore is scheduled to speak at the University of Minnesota next 
month, and I have two or three engagements. We all work at it 
pretty hard as well as our other people i in the field to the end of trying 
to spread the gospel of mediation and to let people know what it is 
about and get them interested in it. 


IMPROVED PERSON NEL 


For ex: unple, Allis-Chalmers in past years never used our service in 
mediation. This year they are. International Harvester has always 
taken a rather dim view of mediation. This year they were very glad 
to have us in because I think there has been some improvement in the 
quality «f our personnel intake. During the war years the agency had 
to take »1 a lot of draft-proof people, but now we are taking on 
younger f2llows with more education and broader backgrounds. 
These mediator jobs are good jobs—$11,000 or $12,000 jobs—and that 
is the journeyman’s rate. We are able to compete very well in the 
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market because they are jobs which have a lot of job satisfaction built 
into them, which private industry could never offer to its people. 

There is, I think, much more of a willingness not to sit ack but to 
get out and work. A mediator has the job half licked if he goes into a 
case as a man of stature, when people recognize him as a man of sub- 
stance in the community, and not another interfering governmental] 
busybody getting in their way. 

Also, the new people coming in are experts, people who know 
the score and can actually have constructive suggestions to make to 
the parties. Our people, by and large, are at least as skilled as the 
management and union representatives. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, I know the man you have in my town is 
very able. I livein Evansville, Ind. Ed Windes. 

Mr. Finnecan. There is the type of fellow we can now attract. Ed 
was a labor relations man for a big company for many years, and dis- 
agreed with them on a matter of policy and he came back in the service, 
Ed is a man who has had the union side and the management side, I 
was delighted to get him, and in Evansville Ed is regarded as quite a 
fine fellow. The same thing is true in your State, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Moore. There is one thing I would like to emphasize on the 
preventive mediation. It is an activity which in no sense conflicts 
with the mediation of disputes. For instance, the audiovisual train- 
ing devise we use to help build a better plan relationship before the 
parties get to the bargaining table. 

I worked in the field on that and I know 98 percent of that audio- 
visual] dicussionwork is done at night. These meetings are held in the 

lant at night. The mediators do not get overtime pay for that. I 
— you think that is a little unusual, but I guarantee that is what 
happens. 


OVERTIME WORK 


Mr. Denton. The Chairman, Mr. Fogarty, just jumped all over 
somebody earlier today for working people overtime a not paying 
them for it. He said he did not think they could do a good job that 
way and it was nothing to boast about. 

Mr. Moore. Our mediators during the busy season, if they get by 
with 60 hours a week, they are lucky, but we try to balance it out 
and give them compensatory time off. But in a mediation job—for 
example, the boys on the Pittsburgh Plate Glass job have been going 
weekends and Sundays. 

Mr. Frnnecan. 120 days solid. 

Mr. Moore. We have been in cases where actual meetings took place 
daily for better than 3 months and our men have been there and not 
missed but a few days. 

The mediators expect it. We have taken a poll of our people to 
see if they would like to be on an overtime basis and they say no. 

These preventive things Mr. Finnegan explained to you are a fill- 
in and are done in nightwork and are things to be done at those pe- 
culiar times when they are not busy. Ordinarily we would have said 
from the first of November through February there would have been 
a lot of this activity, but because of this peculiar caseload activity they 
have not had the time. They had to stay on dispute cases and give 
up other work. 
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ARBITRATION 


Mr. Finneean. I have not mentioned anything about the agency’s 
Arbitration Division, but we have had during the last fiscal year 
nearly a 40-percent increase in the arbitration cases we have proc- 
essed. I would just as soon be out of that arbitration activity. It is 
a headache, but Congress has said we must provide adequate arbi- 
tration facilities. We run the Arbitration Division with about four 
people at the national office level. Arbitration caseload went up 40 
percent as of June 30 last. This was 40 percent over the previous year 
which was also a record year. So far in the present fiscal year we 
are running about 10 percent above the past year. 

In other words, I think the service and type of people whose names 
we are sending out on our arbitration panels have developed such a 
wide acceptability that a lot of the people are turning to us instead 
of other sources for their arbitrators. We charge them nothing for 
this service, of course. It is just a total drain so far as we are con- 
cerned, but there has been a little more prestige attached to the Service 
because of the good job the folks in the Arbitration Division have 
done during the past 4 years. 


COST OF PREVENTIVE MEDIATION 


Mr. Denton. How much are you spending on preventive mediation ? 

Mr. Moore. Moneywise, practically nothing. It is surprisingly 
little. 

Mr. Finneean. Can you hazard a figure ? 

Mr. Moore. It isa fill-in. 

Mr. Denton. How does it compare with last year ? 

Mr. Moors. The amount of money we are spending ? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. Ascompared to 1958. 

Mr. Moore. Among other things, the reason why we cannot go back 
too far is that a little over a year ago, in April of 1958, we set up a 
new system for reporting and tallying, which is a complete departure 
from the other type of reporting on it, so we do not have any compar!- 
son back behind that date. It is really a thing which from the na- 
tional office we do not attempt to supervise too closely. It is some- 
thing that the regional directors do in connection with their mediation 
work through their familiarity with the problems in the local area. 
It is nothing you can blueprint. 

Mr. Finnecan. Illustratively, preventive mediation very often 
blends in with actual mediation. A man is in a case and a problem 
comes up—— 

Mr. Denton. It is just fill-in work. 

Mr. Finnecan. And there is actual negotiation. When the me- 
diator finds out there is a situation which has been festering for a 
good many years, say a dispute over the application of the seniority 
clause, he may do his most effective preventive mediation at the time 
he is doing his actual mediation. So you cannot charge the time one 
way or the other. After the negotiation is over the mediator may go 
back, when the dust has settled down, and bring up this problem, ar- 
range to have a joint meeting or set up talks about whatever problems 
they may have under the contract. The parties and the mediator will 
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review the contract and discuss the problems and work them out, and 
next bargaining time when the mediator comes in he has been ac- 
cepted as a fr iend. 

Mr. Denton. The difficulty we have here is the same difficulty that 
you have too. It is the same difficulty with the whole budget. It is 
pretty hard to tell what conditions will be like a year from now. 

Mr. Fiynecan. That is right. Until they invent a bigger and bet- 
ter crystal ball we will have to rely on the ability of the people 
charged with the responsibility for discharging a partic ‘ular function 
of the executive branch of the Government to make educated guesses 
as to what it is going todo. I suppose that is what the Appropriations 
Committee is up against too. 


PERSONNEL TRENDS 


Mr. Moore. Mr. Denton, I might give you some information that 
would be of some interest. Mr. Finnegan mentioned that when he 
came into the service we had 231 mediators on our staff. I am rea- 
sonably sure there has not been any year when we did not have an- 
other man or two or three that we could have hired under our budget, 
when we had some money to turn back. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Eapy. That is true, except in those cases where money was 
used to offset pay increases. 

Mr. Denton. You will not turn back anything this year. You are 
asking for a supplemental. 

Mr. Moore. $45,000; but that is the savings applied toward the 
overall increase. What I am saying is, the history of the Service has 
been to restrict expenditures to the need and not the budget. We 
have never attempted to spend the budget money. If we did not have 
to spend it we have turned it back. I will say this: I do not think 
there is anything improper or confidential in it. We have been talk- 
ing with the Bureau of the Budget about having grade 16’s for the 
regional directors and grade 15’s for the assistants to the regional 
directors to help in the great load. During the budget hearings the 
Bureau of the Budget felt it would be perfectly proper to create 
grade 15 jobs for the assistants even though the regional directors 
are in the same pay grade. 


REQUEST TO THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Denton. How much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget 
for? 

Mr. Moore. I cannot tell. 

Mr. Eapy. $4,230,000. 

Mr. Denton. How many new positions did you ask for? 

Mr. Dinneny. We asked for 24 new positions. 

Mr. Denton. And you were allowed eight / 

Mr. Drnneny. That is right. 

Mr. Finnecan. Two mediators and six clerical. 


UPGRADING 


Mr. Marsnatt. How many positions if any did you upgrade last 
roar? 
year? 
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Mr. Finnecan. In the mediator staff or clerical ? 

Mr. Marsuaxu. In your entire organization. How many positions 
were upgraded ¢ 

Mr. Eapy. I do not have that information. If you would like it I 
can submit the information for the record. 

Mr. Marsnati. Would yousubmit it for the record ? 

Mr. Moors. It is positions and not people. 

Mr. Marsuau. Not people; positions. 

Mr. Eapy. I beg your p: ardon. I will supply it. 

Mr. Moore. I only recall five or six. 

Mr. Fryneean. It isa handful. 

(The information requested is submitted below :) 


A total of 16 positions were upgraded in the past calendar year; 6 from GS-4 
to GS-5; 7 from GS-5 to GS-6; 1 from GS-6 to GS-7, and 2 from GS-7 to GS-8. 


Mr. Marsuatyi. What grade do you give to regional directors? 

Mr. Moors. Grade 15 

Mr. Finnecan. They are people selected from the staff and are 
generally at, the top of grade 14 when they move to the 15, so there 
is no money involved in it exe ept ona 

Mr. Moor. We have asked civil service for grade 16 for these 
positions, and I understand their response to be since there are no 
16’s available they will not act until there might be. 

Mr. Finnecan. Which is somewhat of a handicap in trying to get 
aman to move from a grade 14 job to a grade 15 job with no pay 
increase involved, since as regional director he will be reaching for 
his hip pocket very often. The fact is that a fellow is not very 
anxious to take that kind of a promotion if it will cost him money. 
Civil service has not agreed on it but I intend to go back and renew 
my efforts. 





REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


Mr. Marsuatu. When did you put in your system of regional di- 
visions ¢ 

Mr. Finnecan. It has been in effect 

Mr. Moore. Since 1943. 

Mr. Finnecan. From 1943. But the thing varied, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Moore. From 5 to 12 and back to 7. 

Mr. Frnnecan. From 5 regions to 12 regions and now back to 7. 
I consolidated last year on the west coast, region 7, the 11 Western 
States. I put them all in one region. Before that time there used 
to be a region up in the Northwest, but I put the Northwest and west 
coast, together. 

Mr. Marsuauy. The chart we placed in the record shows seven re- 
gional divisions. 

Mr. Frnnecan. That is right. 

Mr. MarsHatu. When was this put into effect? 

Mr. Firnnecan. Last year. 

Mr. Marsuaty. At what time last year ? 

Mr. Moore. December. 

Mr. Marsnaty. That was brought about by combining offices in the 
western area ? 

Mr. Frnnecan. That is right. We service Alaska out of Seattle. 

Mr. MarsnHatt, Yes. 
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Mr. Finnecan. Out of San Francisco we service Hawaii. We have 
two men out there now on a er strike, a negotiation that has 
been going on for some weeks. In the spring, of course, we have the 
fisheries and canneries up in Alaska and, of course, a lot of the build- 
ing trades disputes. 

r. MarsHauu. Outside of the western area was there any other 
change made last year? 

Mr. Frnnecan. No; not in the geographical arrangement. We 
service Puerto Rico out of Atlanta. 

Mr. Moore. There were a very few minor changes made, Mr. Mar- 
shall, as a result of our audit, to give more efficient coverage. For 
example, as I recall it, we took the three or four Ohio counties adja- 
cent to the strip of West Virginia, which runs along the western edge 
of Pennsylvania, and we attached a few Ohio counties that could 
better served out of there rather than Columbus. There were a few 
minor changes for the sake of efficiency to cut down traveling. Didn’t 
we drop some in Kentucky too? They come up occasionally in the 
pursuit of more efficient operation. 

Mr. Finnecan. To avoid unnecessary travel, if they happen to be a 
little closer. 

Mr. Moore. Touching on your State of Indiana, we used to handle 
four counties adjacent to Louisville out of Indianapolis but found 
all of the regional management people involved in that came out of 
Louisville, so we were sending a man from Indianapolis down across 
the river when we had a man in Louisville who knew the parties. 
There was no sense in that. When you discover something like that 
is going on we hook three or four Indiana counties on to Kentucky 
and they are now serviced out of Louisville, because that is where the 
regional management people are who handle that area. But they are 
minor changes. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Have you experienced any financial savings because 
of reorganization ? 

Mr. Finnecan. Definitely; in many cases our travel has been cut 
markedly. Also, some time ago many of the mediators used to op- 
erate out of their own homes. Now we are getting them all into offices 
with conference rooms and caucus rooms and disputants coming in, so 
our men now have better control of the meetings. Also a man instead 
of traveling 20 or 30 miles and running up mileage, will have the 
parties coming to him and he may cover one case in the morning and 
one in the afternoon, so he covers two cases instead of one. We get 
a better utilization of our manpower, and particularly when we get 
the General Services Administration to pick up our space rental next 
year the percentage is with us. 

Mr. Moore. We have another example, We needed a top quality 
man on the Allis Chalmers strike at Milwaukee. We used Bud Shen- 
dan. Bud up to a year ago was operating out of his home in Peoria. 
While that existed we did not pull him out since we would have to send 
someone in to replace him. We moved Ralph Harper from Terra 
Haute into the Peoria area a short time ago and put the two men to- 
gether in an office. Harper may be a little overloaded, but he can still 
handle a pretty big caseload. As long as we had the men on individual 
stations you cannot do it because you have cases that require the pres- 
ence of someone, but when you consolidate like this you have a better 
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utilization. We may not save too many dollars in money, but we get 
a lot better mileage. 

Mr. Frnnecan. I would much prefer to have a smaller organization 
where everybody is busy a maximum amount of time than have a lot 
of fat. When we had 231 people as mediators we did not have nearly 
the present workload, and now with 210 we are doing a much better 
job and the morale is much better. Acceptability of the Agency has 
improved immeasurably with a smaller organization because a fellow 
feels he stands out and he is working under close scrutiny and audit. 
The national office people are circulating in the field with great fre- 
quency and there is a tendency for full personnel to keep their noses 
to the grindstone a little harder. 

Mr. Moore. I hate to keep talking about unusual things but we 
recently got through this national oil bargaining which was most 
unusual. In several areas there were two things outstanding about it. 
One was that many of the top management people including the chief 
bargainer for Sinclair, the pacesetting company, came to us in ad- 
vance to discuss the problem. We had similar advance discussions 
with Jack Knight. As it ended up, at the request of the company, how 
many people in mediators do we have working on it? 

Mr. Maeeroio. Forty or forty-five working on it. 

Mr. Moore. Working on the oil industry simultaneously. It never 
happened before. The result was we are able to avoid what every- 
body considered might be the biggest Donnybrook of the year—we 
brought about a settlement. It is a different operation when people 
start coming to you to set up tactics and are willing to work with you 
to keep peace throughout the industry on scattered bargaining. By 
working all together you are able to bring about a settlement without 
astrike. Weare doing our job, but it takes manpower. 

Mr. MarsHauu. That experience indicated to you you have not only 
been able to save some money on travel and office space, but also that 
service has been better. 

Mr. Moore. We think it has. 

Mr. Marsnaty. If that be true, have you given any consideration 
to combining regions five and four and two and one? 

Mr. Moore. Our present problem is to give an approximately equal 
supervisory load to the regional directors. We pay more attention 
to the workload of our supervisors than we do to the geographical 
area, because it does not amount to much. You can get on a plane 
and handle a larger area with the same workload. So we are trying 
to keep track of the number of mediators to be supervised. 

Mr. Finnecan. You have to look also at the matter of the industrial 
density of the particular area. 

Mr. Moore. Four and five happen to be two of our most active 
groups. 

Mr. Finnecan. For example, the 11 Western States include Wyo- 
ming and Idaho and Montana. New Mexico, outside of the Sandia 
atomic energy installation and American Car and Foundry and some 
chemical companies, we have one man covering the whole State, and 
he can also take the overload of some cases down in Texas or up in 
Colorado. But here in that little State of Rhode Island, which you 
can hardly see, where the committee chairman is from, there we have 
aman covering it, but there are more cases occurring in Rhode Island 
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than occur in several of the Western States. In Massachusetts the 
same thing is true. It is tiny but there is a terrific workload there. 

Mr. Marsnary. I can appreciate you have some great problems as 
far as caseload is concerned. However, in one of those areas it ap- 
pears as though you would have two regional offices set up that would 
be within 150 miles of one another. 

Mr. Frynecan. That is true, but if you have ever traveled around 
Pennsylvania very much, that is the doggondest State to get east and 
west in that you ever saw. Tr ansportation has an awful lot to do 
with it. I will not say this is necessarily the right regional setup. 
We may change it. We have talked about different combinations 
and we are always juggling with the boundaries to see if we cannot 
save something but there is no magic arrangement. It has to be an 
empirical thing where you test it and try to find out the best and 
cheapest way to operate. 

Mr. Moore. We have made studies of five and six and four regions 
and we made studies, a lot of them, on two regions—the east and 
west coasts. 

Mr. Finnecan. Years ago they used to run the whole Service from 
Washington, but that has ‘distinctly bad aspects, because it tends to 
get it too bureaucratic and gets to be too highly centralized. 

Mr. Moore. One important thing in tod: ay’s mediation market, 
when we get to talking about reduction of regions, mediation is a very 
local operation. We find bargaining habits of the people in different 
parts of the country are radically different, and it is quite important 
to try to have some homogeneity of bargaining habits in a region. If 
we have enough regional directors so that they know the local prob- 
lems of the local people and the personalities, we have a much more 
effective mediation operation. 

When you start consolidating too much, then you lose the personal 
contact of the regional directors with the disputing parties, and the 
individual mediators, and your effectiveness seems to drop off. It 
is so personalized and so individualized it does not lend itself to top- 
heavy management control. 

Mr. Marswatn. If I understood your comments correctly you feel 
this past year you have rendered better service than heretofore? 

Mr. Moore. I think so. 

Mr. Marsnaty. That better service no doubt has had some tend- 
ency—bringing this service and working closer with these people~ 
has had a tendency to increase your caseload somewhat. 

Mr. Moors. I think that may betrue. Yes. 

Mr. Finnecan. IJ do not think there is any question but what we are 
getting into situations where we have never been in before, and very 
often we hear the comment that these mediators are not the kind of 
fellows we have seen and dealt with before, and we like what we see 
now. 

When we hire our people we have about the most intensive screen- 
ing you have ever seen. Applicants are interviewed by half a dozen 
people i in the national offices, and at least a couple of people in the 
field, and they are subjected to a full field investigation. We hire 
about 20 percent of the people we have approved as acceptable and we 
are able to attract a number of people with professional degrees and 
excellent backgrounds. 
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Practically all of the people we are hiring now—none of them have 
less than high school and most of them have had some college. Of 
course, I recognize that it does not necessarily follow by a long shot 
that having a degree will make a fellow a good mediator. 

Mr. Marswati. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


RATES OF PAY OF ARBITRATORS 


Mr. Denton. I have one other question. I notice under the law 
you are entitled to pay $75 for arbitrators, conciliators, and mediators. 
Do you have any difficulty in getting them for that? 

Mr. Finnecan. That is just for factfinding boards. In the last 

ear we did not have a factfinding board. 

Mr. Moorg. I cannot remember for several years that we have had 
them. 

Mr. FinneGan. But we have had several cases where we have worked 
through factfinding boards over the years. 

Mr. Denrron. How much money > you have set up for them ? 

Mr. Finneoan. $5,000, 1 think—a token amount. We did not 
spend a cent of it last year. When those people come in they always 
take a financial loss because they are people who come down here as 
a public service. So I do not know that it makes much difference 
whether it is $75 or $150. It would still be peanuts to them. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Finneean. Thank you. 





Fripay, Frsruary 6, 1959. 
INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE POTOMAC RIVER 
BASIN 


WITNESS 
ELLIS S. TISDALE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





| 
1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 

















Program by activities: Contribution to the Commission (total 
SND. 525s £.scnde ciedene actakadsbaaginenddedtanmelll $5, 000 $5, 000 $5, 000 


Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) 5, 000 5, 000 


Object classification 


| 1958 actual 


$5, 000 | $5, 000 $5, 000 





1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


Mr. Foearry. Mr. Tisdale, are you ready ? 

Mr. Tispaue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. We have before us Mr. Ellis S. Tisdale, Director 
of the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin. Mr. Tis- 
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dale, we are very happy to have you with us. You go right ahead 
with your statement. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Tispate. Thank you, Chairman Fogarty and members of the 
committee, very briefly, I should like to summarize some of the 
activities which our Commission has been working on for the past 
year. I have now appeared before you, I think, for the third or 
fourth year, and I have brought with me a brief summary of the 
activities and accomplishments of this Commission over the past 20 
years since its odaedhatiob and since it was activated. This publica- 
tion, which is called “Team Work on the Potomac,” comments upon 
several of the developments which are now reaching fruition and I 
thought they might interest you because one of them pertains to the 
Washington metropolitan area. This month the new $14 million 
sewage-treatment plant of the District of Columbia, which handles 
not only the sewage from the District of Columbia but from two 
suburban Maryland counties, goes into operation. It will turn out an 
effluent water clear and free from pathogenic bacteria, which I be- 
lieve will make a very great difference in the Potomac River in the 
metropolitan area. This pamphlet also indicates the water quality 
standards which this Commission has worked out through its water 
committee with the neighboring States and through the services of 
distinguished sanitary engineering representatives. These standards 
have been set forth and recommended to the States for adoption so 
that we can maintain a high quality of water in the metropolitan 
area. That is the first thing I wanted to comment on. There are 
three things I wish to bring to your attention. The second thing 1 
want to speak of is the fact that the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems emphasized and gave high 
priority to water supply and water pollution control in the metro- 
politan area and their recommendations have just been given out by 
Mr. Frederick Gutheim, the staff director. We believe that the com- 
ments in the hearings are rather significant because these comments 
by outstanding leaders have called attention to the fact that the 
Potomac Commission needs strengthening and the ceiling on its budget 
should be removed so that it can expand to a certain extent and do the 
work it needs to do in connection with the new organizations which 
are recommended for the metropolitan area. It seems to us that our 
Commission can key its work closely with this program over the whole 
basin. We will have to have a larger budget because the budget which 
we have is limited to $30,000 a year by the compact. That was 20 
years avo and $30,000 now will not buy as much service as it would 
then. Finally, I have told you from time to time in the past that our 
Commission was looking ahead to a revision of the compact. Our 
Compact Study Committee which has been hard at work for 2 years 
has come up with definite recommendations and during the past year 
we retained eminent consulting services and we have just received the 
report from our consulting engineer, Mr. Abel Wolman, Baltimore, 
Md. This report contains his recommendations concerning the future 
scope of the Sonniilaibens work and desirable changes in the compact. 


Our Commission approves generally of this report and they have not 
acted officially because of certain minor changes that will probably 
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be recommended by the Commission. But this, we feel, lays the 
foundation for our future work and if you are interested I should like 
to leave a copy of our consultant’s report with you for your considera- 
tion. We hope to get this compact before the Congress at this session 
and before one or two of the State legislatures for their consideration 
so that we can, in due time and we hope a year or 2 years, to have an 
expanded compact with the limitation taken off of the budget so that 
we can move forward. I might say in closing that the only way we 
have been able to function at all successfully in the past 2 years has 
been by reason of the Federal grant from the Public Health Service 
in aid of the water pollution control. This has practically doubled 
our budget and it has enabled us to move ahead with our program. 
I believe that summarizes briefly the three points that I wished to 
discuss. 


FUNDS RECEIVED FROM U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Tisdale. That was a fine 
statement. Do you expect to get as much from the Public Health 
Service next year as you did this year under your grant? 

Mr. Tispate. We es to. We have had $28,000 for the past 2 
years and they are estimating we will get $26,000 this year. 

Mr. Focarry. A little cut. What have you done to have your 
budget increased ? 

Mr. TispaLe. What have we done to have the budget increased ? 
We have discussed it from time to time with the Bureau of the Budget 
and submitted additional reasons why we felt it should be stepped 
up to $10,000 or $15,000 as far as the Federal contribution is con- 
cerned, and they have consistently told us that they feel that the 
States should show evidence that they are willing to go along and 
contribute more before they will consider, from the Federal stand- 
point, supplementing the income in the budget. 


CONTRIBUTION FROM STATES 


Mr. Focarry. Have the States shown any inclination to increase 
their contribution ? 

Mr. Tispate. The States are very much interested in the Commis- 
sion and we have cordial working relations with them and we think 
when we have a definite working plan which will show them what 
they will get in the way of services for their money they will go along 
with us. We are very confident they will go along with us. 

Mr. Focarry. There is not much anybody can = about raising the 
ceiling until you talk to the States about it. 

Mr. Tispatz. That is the trouble. 

Mr. Focarry. What do the States and the District of Columbia con- 
tribute ? 

Mr. Tispate. The District of Columbia contributes $9,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. What about the other States ? 

Mr. Tispatx. The average is about $3,000. Virginia puts in $4,800, 
West Virginia put in $3,600, Pennsylvania $3,000 and Maryland 
$7,500. 

Mr. Fogarty. Has that been remaining about constant ? 
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Mr. Tispate. That is about normal. We get about $32,000 each 
year and the States pay up promptly and it has become a routine 
matter with them. 


SEWAGE TREATMENT IN WASHINGTON AREA 


Mr. Denton. Does the District still dump raw sewage into the 
Potomac ? 

Mr. Tispatr. No, not as of this month, March. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have any other sewage treatment plant other 
than the one that I recall over in Anacostia ? 

Mr. Tispate. That one in Anacostia no longer operates at Bladens- 
burg. All that sewage that used to be discharged raw into the Ana- 
costia goes into the sewage interceptor and goes to the treatment plant. 

Mr. Denron. Where is the treatment pli int ? 

Mr. Tispate. At Blue Plains below Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Denton. Where is that ? 

Mr. Tispate. Eight miles below. 

Mr. Denton. Downstream ¢ 

Mr. Tispaue. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Two or three years ago they used to dump raw sew- 
age right up above Constitution Avenue, is that right ? 

Mr. Tispae. Yes sir. 

Mr. Denton. And something has been done? 

Mr. Tispaue. Yes sir. Arlington is taking care of their wastes. 

Mr. Denton. Have you got a sewer going down the Potomac River? 

Mr. Trspaue. Yes sir, it picks up all of Montgomery County and 
Prince Georges County and all of the District of Columbia’s and now 
instead of 30- -percent purification there will be 80 percent. 

Mr. Denton. Where is the 30 percent ? 

Mr. Tispate. The 30-percent treatment consists of sedimentation 
but now it will be settling or primary treatment plus secondary treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Denton. You mean that is your present sewage treatment 
plant at Blue Plains? 

Mr. Tispate. Thirty percent. 

Mr. Denton. What about across the river? 

Mr. Tispare. It is very good. Alexandria has one of the finest 
plants in the country. They spent $8 million in the last few years. 
It is a complete treatment plant comparable to the one I have de- 
scribed going into operation at Blue Plains and the effluent is clear. 
There is almost no oxygen demand and no pathogenic bacteria for it 
is chlorinated. I anticipate instead of having a dead stream through 
the metropolitan area as in the past few years we will have a live 
stream next year or the year after. 

Mr. Denton. What about Arlington and Fairfax? 

Mr. Tispate. Arlington has about 50-percent purification and they 
need another secondary treatment step there. 

Mr. Denton. What about Fairfax? 

Mr. Tispate. They have good treatment. 

Mr. Denton. You have done a pretty good job in getting disposal 
works built. 


| 
| 
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Mr. Tispatx. Well, one of the reasons has been the creation of an 
awareness of the need. We have used television and the radio and 
the newspapers. 

Mr. Den'ron. You do the same thing as the Ohio River compact? 

Mr. Tispax. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Is the Potomac River clean enough to swim in it? 

Mr. TispaLe. We are now working with the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration on the Chantilly Airport and the folks at the CLA and 
the Pimmit Run area and if we can get that sewage into an intercep- 
tor across the river at Chain Bridge and down the Maryland side, 
we will have a river area several miles long above Washington which 
will be fit for swimming. That is not below the city, but above the 
city. 

Mr. Denton. How much good does it do? 

Mr. Tispate. You have got to deal with the sewage developed on 
the Maryland and Virginia side upstream due to the rapid real 
estate development, but there is a spirit of cooperation and a willing- 
ness to go along with what the general public wants. The situation 
is encouraging here but we have got to go ahead at a rapid rate to 
hold our own. The population increase is great. We have these prob- 
lems all over the basin that need to be handled, soil pollution, and we 
need to work with the State and Federal conservation people. We 
need to work with the forestry people, but we cannot do it unless 
we have more money. 

Mr. Denton. I expect you have the trouble we had out there on 
the Ohio basin where they polluted the stream so long that it will 
take a long time before it is taken care of. 

Mr. Tispatx. I happened to work on the Ohio River compact prob- 
lem and I have seen what happened by reason of those eight States 
pulling together. 

Mr. Denon. They have done a fine job. 

Mr. Tispate. Yes they have and I think that is the way we have 
got to approach these problems. 

Mr. Denton. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Marsuauu. How long has this been in progress ? 

Mr. Tispatx. Twenty years. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS 


Mr. Marsuaryi. During this 20-year period you have been in ex- 
istence were your appropriations from this committee $5,000 each 
year ¢ 

Mr. Tispate. No, from all the States, it started at $12,000 and 
Governor O’Conor of Maryland was the first chairman in 1941 and 
ihe States put in small amounts and it went along at that rate for a 
few years. They have a formula and they compute the various 
appropriations for the various States and in a few years it got. to 
$20,000. I have been with the Commission only 4 years. It went 
along for $20,000 for about 10 years and then this Commission ap- 
peared before the Congress and asked them to contribute because 
there was such great Federal importance and the committee agreed 
to put in $5,000 and it stayed at $5,000 since that time. The District 
of Columbia has stepped up their contribution on a percentage basis. 
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They all agreed we ought to step up their contribution a certain per- 
centage and it has grown from $12,000 to $30,000. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Have all the States cooperated ¢ 

Mr. Tispate. Yes, all the States have cooperated very well. 

Mr. MarsHAui. Wasn’t there some question about the State of West 
Virginia ? 

Mr. Tispatr. The State of West Virginia at one time felt they: 
should not kick in, but they finally did. ' 


STATE EFFORTS TO CONTROL POLLUTION 


Mr. Marsa. It seemed to me that not long ago 1 read that Fair- 
fax County had been putting quite a lot of their sewage in open ditches: 
down below Alexandria. Is that correct? 

Mr. Tispaux. Fairfax County has been doing a very good job, 
They have made an appropriation for their program which runs 
into the tens of millions of dollars for sewage collection and treat- 
ment. They have a good plan. It is not perfect but they are co- 
operating very nicely. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. I travel over the Potomac River every day coming 
in and I have had a chance to observe that river from the time that 
I have been here, and since I have been here I must say that that river 
is a national disgrace as far as sewage is concerned or as far as silt 
and contamination is concerned. 

Mr. Tispate. If you have observed the Anacostia River, as a result 
of the sewage there had been a complete lack of the oxygen content 
at times. Since they have been putting the sewage into the new 
interceptor to the treatment plant, the oxygen content has been build- 
ing up in the river so that fish can live. This was not true a year ago. 
If you will observe the Potomac down below Hains Point where this 
District of Columbia plant is, I venture to say that within the next year 
you will see a substantial improvement. However, the silt content 
and the brown muddiness is not going to change very greatly until we 
get some impoundment up above, and improvement of land practices, 
which is a slow program. 

Mr. Marsuauu. There has been a considerable amount of construe- 
tion work done in the area of Washington. 

Mr. Tispate. Tremendous. 

Mr. MarsHary. On the Virginia side. What do you do concerning 
the control of that silt? Do you pay any attention to that? 

Mr. Tispate. Perhaps the best example I can cite is the way in which 


Montgomery County has approached it. At our Commission meeting 


last week, Mrs. Stella Werner, chairman of the county council out- 
lined how they are going about getting control of the bulldozing op- 
eration and how they are looking at it from the different angles so that 
they can have an adequate regulation of bulldozing operations in the 
future. 

Mr. Marsuauu. They have not done it yet but they are working on 
it? 

Mr. Tispate. That is right. 

Mr. Marsuauu. You have been working with these States for a mat- 
ter of some 20 years, did you say ¢ 

Mr. Tispatez. That is right. 
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Mr. Marsna.u. And in the case of control of the silt going into the 
river, it appeared to me that the river could not carry anymore than 
it carries at the present time, so there is a question in my mind as far 
as silt is concerned whether a person could see that you have ac- 
complished much in the past 20 years. 

Mr. TispaLe. You must bear in mind that we have no regulatory con- 
trol but we work through and with the State regulatory control bodies 
and in cooperation with the Federal Soil Conservation Service with 
whom we are working very closely now. They are studying some 
3,000 small dams on all of the small tributaries of the Potomac, which 
is a factor. We are working closely with the watershed association 
on Rock Creek, and they have now developed a program for two small 
dams on the upper part of Rock Creek to hold back the flood waters. 
Those kinds of things are taking time, but I can see progress in the 4 
years that I have been working on it. 

* Mr. Marsnaty. Do I understand you to say that the State of Vir- 
ginia with some of their open streams and open creeks have been pay- 
ing some attention to this problem ? 

Mr. Tispate. Yes, I will say that. I don’t know so much about the 
State of Virginia on the silt control. I think the State organization 
has been working at it but I do know that the State of Virginia through 
their water control board is doing a splendid piece of work in control 
of the industrial wastes and sewage wastes, fricanies I have watched 
them operate and they are doing a fine piece of work. ° 

Mr. Marsnmatt. As far as these things that go through the sewage 
plant are concerned leave that out. You go through Alexandria and 
you have a lot of these open streams and those streams that go from 

airfax County, through Alexandria, through Arlington County and 
discharge into the river. I have seen them and I have not seen any ef- 
fort anywhere to control the contamination in those streams. Maybe 
I am blind, but I have not observed where there is any attempt being 
made to do anything about that. Here not very long ago the news- 
oe in Washington called attention to the fact that Fairfax County 
nas put into effect some drainage plans in their area and the streams 
that went further on down between the river and where they were 
putting these developments, there was an open sewer and it stunk 
and the people in their houses could hardly stand it. It is a matter of 
less than 6 months ago that I read that. 

Mr. Tispaz. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Marsnatt. I may have entirely the wrong impression, but my 
impression is that these people over on the Virginia side have not been 
as cooperative with you as the record would indicate this morning. 

Mr. Tispatr. Well, let us put it this way: On the Virginia side they 
have not had the advantage of a long-range plan that they have had 
on the Maryland side. I can recall as a young engineer coming to 
work in this area 40 years ago and the chief engineer of the State 
Health Department of Maryland, Mr. Morse, at that time saw what 
was going to develop around these little communities of Bethesda 
and Takoma Park and Hyattsville. He saw just what you have 
described in Fairfax County; nuisances, sewers and offal thrown in, 
and what did he do? He worked out one of the first metropolitan 
plans in this country. He worked out the foundation of the plan for 
the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission, and that was estab- 
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lished by the Maryland Legislature and that has been the means of 
getting a safe water supply “and adequate sewage collection and gar- 
bage disposal for the entire Montgomery County and Prince Georges 
C ounty, reaching out to handle that problem and they have worked 
closely with the planning authorities in the counties. This is an 
excellent plan, well thought out and there is now a $125 million corpo- 
cation operating. On the Virginia side of the river they did not have 
a plan. Everyone worked for - themselv es and every little community 
and every county and they have a multitudinous number of local 
water supplies and they have had many, small, inefficient, inade- 
quately operated sewage treatment plants and they have not any 
broad comprehensive plan. And that is the reason that the congres- 
sional committee for the Washington metropolitan problems have 
had their engineers suggest a plan that they could follow in Virginia 
and in Fairfax County. It cannot be done all in a minute by an 
edict. There must be a long-range pl: an, and I cite Maryland as an 
area which had such a plan and Virginia which did not have it. 

Mr. Marsnatt. I think you are making a fine presentation about 
the need for the plan but why hasn’t the State of Vi irginia had a long- 
range plan ¢ 

Mr. Tispate. I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Marsa. It would seem to me that Virginia is one of the 
most beautiful States in the Union. And it isa State that has had a 
lot of history of this country that grew around it traditionally and [ 
cannot for the life of me understand why a great State with all its 
traditions takes as little interest as they seem to take in preserving the 
river here. I want to say for this record that the Potomac River is a 
national disgrace. I have heard about the dirty Missouri and other 
dirty streams, but if you expect people to take a bath in it that is a 
long way off. That isall I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tispare. I appreciate the interest you folks are taking in this 
and I am interested in getting a little more funds and a little more 
staff on this program. 

INDUSTRIAL WASTES 


Mr. Ceperserc. Are the plants that are being built in this area 
for sewage treatment designed to handle industrial waste? 

Mr. Trspate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Including all the metallic problem ? 

Mr. Tispate. Yes, they are taking that matter into consideration. 

Mr. Crperserc. They are taking those steps? 

Mr. Tispaue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crperserc. I can foresee in some areas where you can get an 
industrial plant problem where the plant is not designed to h: indle it 
and you are back were you started. 

Mr. Tispare. I might cite one more thing as long as you have men- 
tioned the industrial waste. For years and years we have been work- 
ing with the authorities in Maryland to try to improve on the indus- 
trial waste disposal in Maryland. There was a large pulp and paper 
company at Luke, Md., and they had a dead stream for many, many 
miles there. They are now spending $4 million to handle those v rastes 
and i |, together with the sewage treatment plant at Cumberland 
and tue Savage River Dam which furnishes water from the Sav age 
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River will bring about a big improvement and we are going ahead 
slowly on the industrial wastes treatment but not fast enough. 

Mr. Cepverserc. Do the States have authority to issue to the local 
areas orders to clean it up ? 

Mr. Tispate. Yes. The legislation which Virginia and Maryland 
have passed and which they are now carrying out to the best of their 
ability is adequate to carry industrial waste disposal programs. ‘They 
do a good job. 

Mr. Ceperserc. But do the State authorities require the correction 
of the problem raised by my colleague from the State of Minnesota, 
and do they say that by such and such a date you will have this prob- 
lem resolved or you will be taken to court ¢ 

Mr. Tispave. Yes, for industrial wastes. 

Mr. Ceperserc. What about municipal waste ? 

Mr. Tispate. Yes. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I know in my own State when I served as mayor of 
my town we were under State order. We wanted to build our plant 
and delayed it because of financial problems and that is what hap- 
pened in many areas. The State said to us that you will build it by 
X date and if not you will come to the State and tell us why. 

Mr. Tispate. That is what they did in Alexandria 6 yearsago. The 
Virginia Water Control Board issued an order that Alexandria put 
in a sewage treatment plant. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That is the only way you will get the problem 
solved. 

Mr. Tispate. The Virginia water pollution control authorities is- 
sued an order at Front Royal against the industrial plant there be- 
cause the metallic wastes were killing the fish, the small mouth bass 
all the way to the Potomac River. That situation has been cleared up 
and it is a good small-mouth bass stream again now. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much. 
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WITNESSES 





Frivay, Fresrvary 6, 1959, 


U.S. SOLDIERS’ HOME 


U.S. SOLDIERS’ HOME 


GEN. WADE H. HAISLIP, GOVERNOR 


COL. COLEMAN ROMAIN, QUARTERMASTER 
RAMOND A. GRITTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION 
G. H. ISBELL, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 
COL. JAMES T. EWELL, JR., CHIEF, MILITARY PERSONNEL BRANCH 
STUART H. D. FREED, BUDGET ANALYST 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 








Program by activities: 
1. Medical care - 
2. Domiciliary activities ___- 
3. Administrative and central services - . 
4. Permanent improvements 


Total obligations__ 


Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward- i. . Bes 
Receipts transferred from Soldiers’ Home permanent fund: 
Authorized - ; ‘ ; 
Proposed increase due to pay increases___- 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


Total financing--- 


1958 actual 


$2, 110, 112 | 


1, 120, 699 
1, 550, 729 
1, 818, 385 


2, 317, 298 
4, 817, 000 
— 534, 373 


6, 599, 925 


6, 599, 925 | 





| 
1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


| 

$2, 303, 006 | 

1, 248, 726 | 

1, 617, 138 

446, 922 

5, 615, 792 


534, 373 


5, 531, 500 
197, 000 
— 647, 081 


} 


5, 615, 792 | 


11, 053, 621 


LC 
| 





$2, 422, 518 
1, 262, 845 
1, 675, 637 
5, 692, 621 








647, 081 
10, 948, 000 


11, 053, 621 
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Object classification 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


U.S. SOLDIERS’ HOME 


Total number of permanent positions. ___._.. ee or 1, 012 1, 000 1, 023 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.................--- | 10 ll il 
Average number of all employees---........--- ia cn asikeeaalind’ 976 984 1, 005 
Number of employees at end of year..-.....-.....--.-----.- 4 031 1, 033 1, 052 
Average GS grade and salary. .....................--.-.. 3.6 "$3, 880 3.6 $4, 100 3.5 $4, 075 


Average salary of ungraded positions......-.....-....-..-.-.-- $2,785 $2 790 oars 
01 Personal services: > 


Permanent positions ._...._. Ji diunteieli elites $3, 122, 191 $3, 348, 449 $3, 409, 942 












Positions other than permanent... ia een dts treliastilis itiaaiadah iad 52, 254 57, 526 57, 526 
SPURT. DOUEENE BETROOE:. <nwinncinn achanneodsbiwentonina’ 91, 998 98, 275 113, 532 
Total peréonal serwiess s. -. i. secs cs cicessuses diel 3, 266, 443 3, 504, 250 3, 581, 000 
@2 Travel. Kitties bamtctenstbiaambenees 771 565 565 
03 Transportation of. things__ seis dphiija stg titeiniaih tice anata mamma te. 1, 040 500 500: 
04 Communication services- Fy, auneknedekecdsthe ates 13, 775 13, 610 13, 610 
05 Rents and utility services....... w= etaitinegigsigtilgetaidistontaknindedints 84, 402 84, 360 88, 510 
@ Printing and reproduction. ..............................- 3, 498 3, 650 3, 650 
07 Other contractual services. _.............................. 414, 743 429, 444 485, 378 
Se ED Ce SNOMED ccc concacaqzangeaaescoondebiipasent 894, 221 997, 139 1, 045, 092 
09 Equipment_.--_-_-_- * ich aki iacnsale Macaca 71, 634 122) 070 70, 195 
10 Lands and structures. ___. ‘cbdebed 62, 188 54, 402 93, 456 
11 Grants, subsidies, and ‘contributions... belons . 173, 561 197, 802 207, 800 
Bi, a OI I i cee emai - 1, 376 800 1, 500° 
eben. t....wntcinsSchdt cl ewseen eslic teh 4, 987, 652 4, 408, 592 5, 591, 256 
Deduct quarters, subsistence, and laundry intendintl inant neti 142, 262 136, 800 136, 800: 
OUR, Wes GURUS PROMI. os cones Sicccealeticosdtsen 4, 845, 390 5, 271, 792 5, 454, 456. 
ALLOCATION TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS, ARMY 
Total number of permanent positions......................... 2 10 7 
Average number of all employees. .......................-.--- 2 10 7 
Number of employees at end of year. .............-..-..-.-.-- 1 10 7 
Average GS grade and salary-.-...................-----..----- 7.4 $5,552 | 7.3 $6,129/7.3 $6,155 
Average salary of ungraded positions..................-..-.--- $5, 026 $5, 166 $5, 202 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent pocitions .. oo. o.oo cc ecw ce cceccsncwsccce $13, 224 $71, 200 $51, 400 
CEDGF PAOONA BTV ask ccc ccc dn ccies studio cheanns 61 1, 100 900 
EE NONE BEE VERON gos cnniciancmeceendunccenkenape 13, 275 72, 300 52, 300 
07 Other contractual services. -_..................-.---.-.-.-- 29, 351 131, 100 167, 700 
ee NOD NG OR ONNII iiss d sede cncicsddnccnisecctonoenehud De. bites nabetthe -cbietessbade 
ne 1, 710, 960 136, 000 5, 375, 765 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions..................._-- 863 4, 600 3, 400 
Total, Corps of Engineers, Army-...-....-.-- nae Duas 1, 754, , 535 344, 000 5, 599, 165 





WO, 5 cease dicbucdcaicasccccncedepnutbeeks 6, 599, 925, 5, 615, 792 11, 053, 621 





Mr. Focarry. General, we are pleased to have you before us again 
to justify the appropriation for es Soldiers’ Home. I see you have 
a comprehensive opening statement. 

General Haisuip. I would like to give you a brief of it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. All right. We will put your prepared statement in 
the record. 


(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


As Governor of the U.S. Soldiers’ Home, I take considerable pride in repre- 
senting the home before this committee and I appreciate the opportunity of 
justifying the requirements as set forth in the budget now before you. As a 
preamble to my statement, I would like to remind the committee that while the 
home estimate appears in the President’s budget, it is not included in the total. 
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PURPOSE OF ESTABLISH MENT 


The conception of a home was apparently first brought up in Congress in 1829 
and a report by the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of Represent- 
atives favored the establishment of such a home and stated that it was to be 
“without cost to the Government.” In 1841, the matter was again reported on 
by the same committee which favored a “plan which imposes no additional 
burden on the community.” Still again in 1845 and 1846 we find favorable 
reports, the one stating “without calling for the appropriation of a single dollar” 
and the other “that it does not ask any contributions of the Treasury of the 
Government.” 

Finally, the act of 1851 established the home for the relief and support of 
certain old, invalid, or disabled soldiers, of the Regular Army. In 1947, appli- 
eability of the laws governing the home was extended to include airmen, 
The establishment is devoted solely to the interests of the professional soldiers 
and airmen and recognizes and rewards their service both in peace and in 
war. The home is open to career soldiers and airmen only and benefits pro- 
vided by other agencies do not overlap. It is not the mission of the home to 
rehabilitate members for return to civilian life, but to provide a home for them 
for the remainder of their lives. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ADMISSION CRITERIA 


The original act provided also for the government of the home and criteria 
for admission thereto. Although there have been minor statutory changes 
from time to time there has been no material change in the basic concepts 
envisioned by the original legislation in the ensuing 107 years. In fact, during 
that long period, the Soldiers’ Home has become almost as much a part of the 
military system as the uniform. As recently as 1940, a report of a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate contained the following 
statement: 

“Your committee are of the opinion that the whole legislative idea of the 
National Soldiers’ Home was so well and so carefully worked out by our an- 
cestors specifically in the acts of 1851 and 1883, that it is believed that even in 
the light of present day changes throughout the world it would be difficult indeed 
to improve upon the statutory provisions made for the comfort, care, and 
protection of the members.” 

As governor of the home, I report to a board of commissioners, established 
by the basic law, consisting of myself as the president of the board, and six 
of the principal staff officers of the Army: The Surgeon General, the Chief of 
Pngineers, the Chief of Finance, the Quartermaster General, the Judge Advocate 
General, and the Adjutant General. The basic legislation empowers this Board 
to establish regulations for the general and internal direction of the institu- 
tion. These regulations must be submitted to the Secretary of the Army for 
approval. 

MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the home is confined to former warrant officers and enlisted 
men who have had some service in the Regular Army or Air Force. In addition, 
membership is further limited to: 

1. Those who have served honestly and faithfully 20 years or more, and 

2. Those with a service-connected disability which renders them incapable of 
earning their own livelihood. 

On January 28, 1959, the membership of the home was 2,053. Not all of these 
men occupied beds on the reservation. Some were on leave, at other hospitals, 
or on outdoor relief and outside privileges. The Army and Air Force have 
shown a stimulated interest in the home and in the summer of 1956 a net in- 
crease in membership began and has since developed into a persistent trend 
upward. The net gain in members in fiscal year 1958 was 166, and the financial 
effect of the predicted continuation of this increase will be elaborated upon 
in connection with my explanation of the budget request. 


FINANCING 


The act of 1851 provided that the home would be financed from a trust fund, 
and not from the general revenues of the Treasury. The Congress appropriates 
from this fund annually for the support of the home. This fund is built up 
from the following principal sources: 
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1. A monthly contribution of 10 cents made by each enlisted member of the 
Regular Army and Air Force, 

2. Fines and forfeitures imposed upon soldiers and airmen of the Regular 
Forces by sentence of courts-martial, and 

3. Interest of 3 percent per annum on the fund balance in the U.S. 
Treasury. 

The permanent fund balance was $84,207,603.84 on January 26, 1959. It is 
gratifying to know that for many years to come, as in the past, the fund will 
be large enough to support the home and enable it to expand as necessary without 
becoming a burden on the taxpayer. There are today some 70,000 enlisted 
men who may be eligible for membership in the home. While only a small 
percentage may wish to enter the home this reserve provides a painless method 
of satisfying these requirements, 


ANNUAL REPORT 


The U.S. Soldiers’ Home, in accordance with law, makes a report of its ac- 
tivities annually to Congress. Included in this document, which is transmitted 
to Congress, is a report by the Inspector General of the Army, who is required 
by law to make an annual inspection of the home and report the results to 
Congress. It is pertinent to quote an extract from his most recent report, dated 
November 25, 1958 : 

“TI. SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS 


+ * * * a * 3% 


“4. The appearance of the interior of the domiciliary buildings and the hospital 
was excellent. The appearance and police of the home grounds was considered 
to be generally excellent. 

“5. It was evident that continuing progress on a well-planned program had 
been made since the last inspection in the maintenance and renovation of the 
domiciliary and hospital building. 

“6. It was noted that the U.S. Soldiers’ Home had received the National Safety 
Council Award of Merit for having completed 1,329,953 man-hours of work with- 
out a disabling injury during the period June 26, 1957, to February 18, 1958, and 
on November 17, 1958, received the Army Award of Merit for Safety for fiscal year 
1958. 

“7. Member participation in the recreation program of the home, including the 
hospital, appeared to be excellent. The directors of these programs were con- 
stantly alert to accommodate the changing desires of the members and to create 
an interest in new hobbies. 

“8. The professional care of patients in the hospital was of the highest order 
and was in accordance with the best principles of medical standards. The re- 
ports of the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals were examined. 
Patient-doctor relationships were well established. Patient morale and con- 
fidence in the professional staff were worthy of note. 

“9. The operation of the general mess in the Winfield Scott Building was 
worthy of commendation. Food preparation, service, and sanitation were of the 
highest standards. 

“10. It was noted that the staff and members of the home had participated 
wholeheartedly in the United Givers’ Fund campaign in that the home had ex- 
ceeded its monetary goal for contributions. 

“11. The responsibilities of the secretary-treasurer were efficiently adminis- 
tered. The records and accounts were current and properly maintained (tab C). 

“12. The construction, repair, and maintenance shops had only a 2-day back- 
log of work orders which was worthy of comment.” 

+ % ~ * * * * 


ANNUAL BUDGET 
The Permanent Appropriations Repeal Act of 1934 prescribed that the home 
would follow the same procedure in obtaining funds for operation as any other 


Government agency. Therefore, the home submits a budget through the same 
route, but the appropriations are made from the home trust fund. 


JUSTIFICATION OF 1960 REQUEST 


The fiscal year 1960 budget now before you is based on obligations for the fiscal 
years 1958 (actual) ; 1959 (estimated) ; and 1960 (estimated). The amounts 
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shown include no-year funds carried forward from year to year for obligation, 
These carryover figures do not have any effect on the amount of new obligationa) 
authority being requested for appropriation. 

In order to compare the funds requested for 1960 with the amount available in 
the current year, the no-year funds carried forward are removed, as follows: 


a eae 














| Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
iii ad Be as soil id th aie oak. -----------| $5, 615, 792 $11, 053, 621 
Minus no-year funds carried forward. ..............-......---...-.----«.- 112, 708 105, 621 
NN sta criti essa artaaeiasnini memati Lidckeléwekebucnenaasmsrey | 5, 728, 500 10, 948, 000 





The budget now before you of $10,948,000 is $5,219,500 greater than funds for 
1959, as follows: 





| | 

















Fiscal year Fiscal year | Increase 
1959 1960 
Deeeenennnes ani eneretion ..5 0.0013 fii ba lk te $5, 168, 870 $5, 361, 000 $192, 130 
CR ALE Soa adnptdededacediastWkueteeinsbnckbdeaveuce 559, 630 5, 587, 000 5, 027, 370 
faites — 


I eric teins het Caw benailés 5, 728, 500 | 10, 948, 000 5, 219, 500 


The amount requested for 1960 of $5,587,000 for capital outlay, includes 
$5,184,500 for final design and construction of a new 512-bed domiciliary building 
and $402,500 for final design and expansion of one side of the pipes ward wing 
to provide 70 additional beds. Preliminary planning funds for construction 
of the domiciliary building were included in the supplemental, 1959. 

Since the summer of 1956 there has been a persistent increase in the member- 
ship of the home and an overcrowded condition now exists in the domiciliary 
area. The number of domiciliary beds of acceptable standards is 1,445. Spaces 
on a temporary basis, not suitable for permanent occupancy, for 173 additional 
beds have been found by utilizing corridors, dayrooms, lobbies, and by exceeding 
the normal capacity of certain bedrooms. All of the permanent beds are now filled 
and 49 of the emergency beds are being used. 

In accordance with plans, the Sheridan Building, closed in 1954 after com- 
pletion of the new 840-bed domiciliary building, was held in a standby condition 
to be used in the event overstrength occurred until such time as new construc- 
tion could be completed. The 1959 appropriation provided for the rehabilitation 
of this 168-bed building to relieve the critical shortage of permanent beds. This 
building was opened on February 2, 1959. By careful planning the home has 
provided temporary accommodations for an overstrength of 341 members during 
the period of construction as requested in the budget now before you. 

Based on the continued rate of increase in membership it is expected that the 
new domiciliary building will be needed by the end of fiscal year 1962. There- 
fore, it is imperative that funds be provided for this construction now. Funds 
for construction will provide for the erection of one-half of a new domiciliary 
building with a capacity of 512 beds. Funds for completing the building toa 
total of 905 beds will be requested as the demand for additional space becomes 
apparent. 

Since the hospital facilities must be expanded in direct ratio to the domicil- 
iary load, funds are also requested for extending one side of the hospital ward wing 
(completed in 1954) to provide 70 additional beds. Expansion of the other side 
will be accomplished in conjunction with the completion of the final wings of 
the new domiciliary building. 

There are currently 469 permanent hospital beds available and with space 
down middle aisles and in basements to establish 100 emergency beds, enough 
space is available for the 20 to 22 percent of the total members present ordinarily 
hospitalized until expansion of the hospital ward wing is complete. 
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The amount requested for maintenance and operation for 1960 of $5,361,000, is 
$192,130 greater than the amount available for the current year. This net in- 
erease is due to the following additions and reductions: 


(a) Provision for increased number of members and patients, 
including more employees, rations, supplies, equipment, dental- and 
spectacle-contract work, additional Sister-nurses and greater pay- 
ments into the retirement fund for additional employees_______-_- +$103, 375 
(b) A planned program for painting buildings which runs in a 4- 
year cycle. The majority of buildings will have to be repainted 


in 1960 since the last major painting was done in 1956________-_-- +54, 016 
{c) Fiscal year 1960 is a leap year and provision for salaries, pay- 

ment to other hospitals, and rations is made for the extra day._... +18, 265 
(d) The daily rate to be paid to St. Elizabeths Hospital has been 

increased by the Bureau of the Budget from $6.72 to $7.17___--- +8, 392 


(e) An increase of 2 cents per ration for patients and hospital em- 

ployees and 1 cent per ration for members and domiciliary em- 

ployees based on the actual value of the ration as recorded for 1958_ +7, 973 
(f) Providing a safe level of inventory of hospital supplies. Based 

on additional amounts and costs of supplies issued during 1958, the 

sum included in the current year appropriation will provide ap- 

proximately one-half of a safe level. This has made it necessary 

to request additional funds for hospital supplies for 1960__._-_~- +23, 320 
(g) Request for 1 passenger car, 3 trucks, and 1 ambulance cost- 

ing $16,150 is offset by a reduction of $23,645 for replacement of 

et RINE QTR ONG coe eerste ocicrmtsinanipipinin aerejamomiiebe pinee eee eae —7, 495 
(h) Two large decreases are included ; the one a drop in the price of 

fuel oil, $8,019; the other a reduction in the amount of nonrecur- 


ae maintenance’ projects, Gi2 000... 2. ke dds wnteonses —20, 528 
(i) Miscellaneous small increases and decreases amounting to a net 
SII OI cs ism ocnhes choermnenigeareieisteerina tyirurinsa acne ai iaugieadgenioneeinsaeatabanesiiin +4, 812 


The net increase of $192,130 represents a dollar increase over the amount 
available for the current year of approximately 4 percent. In view of the 
estimated 4-percent increase in total membership, the request is considered rea- 
sonable. 


CONCLUSION 


Let me assure the committee that those officials entrusted with the accom- 
plishment of the mission of the home are continuing to do so efficiently and 
with prudence. I wish to thank you again for the opportunity of appearing 
here and at the same time convey to you the gratitude of the members of the 
home for the keen interest shown by the Congress. 

General Hatsrrp. I will start with the membership situation. On 
January 28, 1959, the membership of the home was 2,053. Not all 
of these men occupied beds on the reservation. Some were on leave, 
at other hospitals, or on outdoor relief and outside privileges. The 
Army and Air Force have shown a stimulated interest in the home, 
and in the summer of 1956 a net increase in membership began and 
has developed into a persistent trend upward. The net gain in mem- 
bers in fiscal year 1958 was 166, and the financial effect of the pre- 
dicted continuation of this increase will be elaborated upon in con- 
nection with my explanation of the budget request. 

The U.S. Soldiers’ Home, in accordance with law, makes a report 
of its activities annually to Congress. Included in this document, 
which is transmitted to Congress, is a report by the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Army, who is required by law to make an annual inspec- 
tion of the Home and report the results to Congress. It is pertinent 
to quote an extract from his most recent report, date November 25, 
1958 : 

* * * * * * * 
The appearance of the interior of the domiciliary buildings and the hospital 


was excellent. The appearance and police of the home grounds was considered 
to be generally excellent. 
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It was evident that continuing progress on a well-planned program had been 
made since the last inspection in the maintenance and renovation of the domicil- 
iary and hospital buildings. 

It was noted that the U.S. Soldiers’ Home had received the National Safety 
Council Award of Merit for having completed 1,329,953 man-hours of work with- 
out a disabling injury during the period of June 26, 1957 to February 13, 1958, 
and, on November 17, 1958, received the Army Award of Merit for Safety for 
fiscal year 1958. 

Member participation in the recreation program of the home, including the 
hospital, appeared to be excellent. The directors of these programs were con- 
stantly alert to accommodate the changing desires of the members and to 
create an interest in new hobbies. 

The professional care of patients in the hospital was of the highest order and 
was in accordance with the best principles of medical standards. The reports 
of the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals were examined. Patient- 
doctor relationships were well established. Patient morale and confidence in 
the professional staff were worthy of note. 

The operation of the general mess in the Winfield Scott Building was worthy 
of commendation, Food preparation, service, and sanitation were of the high- 
est standards. 


1960 BUDGET REQUEST 


The budget now before you of $10,948,000 is $5,219,500 greater than 
funds for 1959. as follows: 











Fiscal year Fiseal year Increase 
1959 1960 
Maintenance and operation-----_......-------------------- $5, 168,870 | $5, 361.000 $192, 130 
Ee rte st tee, Coe a rN eee ee tS) Coe ee 559, 630 | 5, 587, 000 5, 027, 370 


10, 948, “000 5, 219, 600 


ee 5, 728, 500 





The amount requested for 1960 of $5,587,000, for capital outlay, in- 
cludes $5,184,500 for final design and construction of a new 512-bed 
domiciliary building and $402,500 for final design and expansion of 
one side of the Pipes ward wing to provide 70 additional beds. Pre- 
liminary planning funds for construction of the domiciliar y building 
were included in the supplemental, 1959. 

Since the summer of 1956 there has been a persistent increase in the 
membership of the home and on overcrowded condition now exists in 
the domiciliary area. The number of domiciliary beds of acceptable 
standards is 1,445. Spaces on a temporary basis, not suitable for 
permanent occupancy, for 173 additional beds have been found by 
utilizing corridors, dayrooms, lobbies, and by exceeding the normal 
capacity of certain bedrooms. All of the permanent beds are now 
filled and 49 of the emergency beds are being used. 


SHERIDAN BUILDING 


In accordance with plans, the Sheridan Building, closed in 1954 
after completion of the new 840-bed domiciliary building, was held in 
a standby condition to be used in the event overstrength occurred until 
such time as new construction could be completed. The 1959 appro- 
priation provided for the rehabilitation of this 168-bed building to 
relieve the critical shorts age of permanent beds. This building was 
opened on February 2, 1959. By careful planning the home has pro- 
vided temporary accommodations for an overstrength of 341 mem- 
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bers during the period of construction as requested in the budget now 
before you. 

Based on the continued rate of increase in membership it is expected 
that the new domiciliary building will be needed by the end of fiscal 
year 1962. Therefore, it is imperative that funds be provided for this 
construction now. Funds for construction will provide for the erec- 
tion of one-half of a new domiciliary building with a capacity of 512 
beds. Funds for completing the building to a total of 905 beds will be 
requested as the demand for additional space becomes apparent. We 
propose eventually to build a building with four wings with immediate 
construction of the two interior wings and as much of the front as will 
cover the wings. We will have plans for the entire building but will 
complete the building only as required by the pressure for member- 
ship. 

Since the hospital facilities must be expanded in direct ratio to 
the domiciliary load, funds are also requested for extending one side 
of the hospital ward wing (completed in 1954) to provide 70 addi- 
tional beds. Expansion of the other side will be accomplished in 
conjunction with the completion of the final wings of the new 
domiciliary building. 

There are currently 469 permanent hospital beds available and with 
space down middle aisles and in basements to establish 100 emergency 
beds, enough space is available for the 20 to 22 percent of the total 
members present ordinarily hospitalized until expansion of the hos- 
pital ward wing is complete. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES IN 1960 BUDGET 


The amount requested for maintenance and operation for 1960 of 
$5,361,000, is $192,130 greater than the amount available for the cur- 
rent year. This net increase is due to the following additions and 
reductions : 


(a) Provision for increased number of members and patients, includ- 

ing more employees, rations, supplies, equipment, dental and spec- 

tacle contract work, additonal sister nurses and greater payments 

into the retirement fund for additional employees_________________ +103, 375 
(b) A planned program for painting buildings which runs in a 4- 

year cycle. The majority of buildings will have to be repainted in 


1960 since the last major painting was done in 1956______________ +54, 016 
(c) Fiscal year 1960 is a leap year and provision for salaries, pay- 

ment to other hospitals and rations is made for the extra day__....§_— +- 18, 265 
(d) The daily rate to be paid to St. Elizabeths Hospital has been in- 

creased by the Bureau of the Budget from $6.72 to $7.17_.________ +8, 392 


(e) An increase of 2 cents per ration for patients and hospital em- 

ployees and 1 cent per ration for members and domiciliary em- 

ployees based on the actual value of the ration as recorded 

BOE; AOU yip0t oe ann cathe qeicndesdosneum len eerutebe ei aceelsiaeiek cance a +7, 973 
(f) Providing a safe level of inventory of hospital supplies. Based 

on additional amounts and costs of supplies issued during 1958, 

the sum included in the current year appropriation will provide- 

approximately one-half of a safe level. This has made it necessary 

to request additional funds for hospital supplies for 1960__.______ +23, 320 
(g) Request for 1 passenger car, 3 trucks, and 1 ambulance costing 

$16,150 is offset by a reduction of $23,645 for replacement of all 

other equipment —T, 495 
(h) Two large decreases are included ; the one a drop in the price of 

fuel oil, $8,019; the other, a reduction in the amount of nonrecur- 

rag maintenance projects, $12,500... 22 sence tina —20, 528 


TON IN i cg la +4, 812 
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The net increase of $192,130 represents a dollar increase over the 
amount available for the current year of approximately 4 percent. 
In view of the estimated 4 percent increase in total membership, the 
request is considered reasonable. 

Let me assure the committee that those officials entrusted with the 
accomplishment of the mission of the home are continuing to do so 
efficiently and with prudence. I wish to thank you again for the 
opportunity of appearing here and at the same time convey to you 
the gratitude of the members of the home for the keen interest shown 
by the Congress. 

SOLDIERS’ HOME PERMANENT FUND 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, General. Of course this ap- 
propriation we are talking about is out of the fund built up over the 
years by the armed services that themselves pay, to the trust fund, 
10 cents a month from their pay, and what else? 

General Hatsxip. Fines and forfeitures, primarily. 

Mr. Fogarty. And the permanent fund is going up every year? 

General Hatstrr. Yes, sir, it is $84 million now, plus. 

Mr. Foearty. I thought it was over $90 million. 

General Hatsuir. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where was it that I saw the figure of $95 million? 

General Hasire. That is estimated for next year and it probably 
won't come to that much. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is getting up to around $100 million ? 

General Hatsrrp. It is $84 million and today there are some 70,000 
men who are entitled to membership. 

Mr. Focarry. What you are doing is making a report of how these 
funds are being used. 

General Hatsrip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. With not a dime for the maintenance of the home or 
for the construction of any of the facilities coming from the taxpayer. 

General Hatsuip. Yes, sir. Our budget is not included in the total 
of the President’s Budget. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Focarty. Last year funds were made available for the renova- 
tion of the Sheridan Building. Was that completed? 

General Hatsiip, It was opened on February 2, 1959. 

Mr. Focarry. How many beds? 

General Hatstrp. 168 beds. 

Mr. Focarry. That was a renovation of the existing building. 

General Hatsure. Yes, sir, to prepare it for occupancy until we get 
our new domiciliary building. 

Mr. Focarry. The budget schedule indicates about $650,000 of the 
funds available for this year will not be obligated and will carry 
forward to 1960. Is that because the new service area construction is 
still dragging? 

General Hatstip. Yes, sir; that is part of the funds appropriated for 
that purpose. Since the cold weather the work has stopped. They 
were in the bricklaying phase and they cannot lay bricks when it 1s 
below freezing. 

Mr. Foearry. It is through no fault of yours but because of the 
elements ? 
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General Hatsuie. Yes, sir; the elements stopped all work and of 
course there is nothing doing on it at all new. 


PAYMENT FOR LAND 


Mr. Focarry. Has payment been made for the land transferred to 
the General Services Administration in 1950? 

General Hatsire. All except one final tract in the southeast corner, 
but we are told we will be paid for it. The General Services Ad- 
ministration said they would pay for it and then they found out 
they had no funds, but that they would have to come to Congress 
to get funds specifically for that. 

Mr. Focarry. How much is due? 

General Haistiur. Approximately $400,000. 

Mr. Focarty. That is a sizable amount. 

General Haisire. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Focarry. How long has it been due? 

General Harsire. Since 1951. 

Mr. Fogarty. It has been hanging fire that long? 

General Haistip. Yes, sir. I had a continuous controversy over 
the years trying to ge what I thought was an adequate price for 
the land as described in the law, and finally gave up and got $13,500 
an acre, but I am convinced it is worth more than that. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you think it is worth ? 

General Hatsiie. A real estate man told me here that if I let it 
go for less than $27,000 an acres I was a sucker, the way he expressed 
it. There were appraisals prepared by supposedly competent people 
that ran from $6,000 to $17,900 an acre. The figures were $6,000, 
$10,000, $12,000, $15,00, and $17,900 so apparently the determination 
of the value of property is not an exact science by any means. All 
these people have a lot to back up their findings. 

Mr. Focarry. Has the General Services Administration asked for 
this amount to be put in the budget each year ? 

General Hatstir. I am not sure, sir. Last year they said they were 
going to pay us and I thought it was a closed matter, and after a 
month or 2 months they came back and said, “Well, we are sorry. 
We haven’t got any money that can be used for that purpose.” 

Mr. Foearry. Does anyone here with you know whether the Gen- 
eral Services Administration requested this money of the Bureau of 
the Budget? 

General Harstrp. I don’t know. 

Mr. Focarry. Does anybody else with you know the answer to 
that ? 

Mr. Grirron. It was last year when they said they were coming to 
Congress. 

Mr. Focarry. You don’t know whether it is in the budget this year 
or not ¢ ; 

Mr. Grirron. No, sir. 

RATION COSTS 

Mr. Focarry. Have you had any problem with your ration allow- 
ance 

General Hatsuie. No, sir. 
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Mr. Fogarty. You have had in the past? 

General Haistrp. Yes, sir; and we thank you very much for help- 
ing us last year when you gave us 93 cents. It turned out that the 
ration has cost more than that, but, fortunately, the average member- 
ship which you allowed has not been reached, so we have the money 
to absorb the higher cost for the fewer people whom we are feeding, 
and we are getting by this year. 

Mr. Focartry. What is allowed in this budget ? 

General Hatstre. We are asking for 99 cents for the domiciliary 
mess and $1.03 for the hospital. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that what you asked the Bureau of the Budget 
for? 

General Hatsire. That is what they gave us. 

Mr. Fogarty. What did you ask them for? 

General Haistre. We asked them for that, and they gave it to us. 

Mr. Fogarty. You got what you asked for ? 

General Haisiip. It was a matter of negotiation, but they finally 
agreed to it. 

Mr. Fogarty. What did you ask for originally ? 

General Hatsiie. Originally, we asked for 99 cents and $1.03. 

Mr. Fogarty. You got what you originally asked for ? 

General Hatstip. Yes, sir; and that is going to be pretty tough 
because the rations cost over $1. 

Mr. Focarry. I cannot understand why you do not ask for enough. 
It is your money. 

General Hatsiie. It is our money, but I hate to spend it unnecessar- 
ily. I think we can get by on that amount and the free food from 
the lunch program has been a help to us also. 

Mr. Focarry. I would hate to think I had paid in a fund like this 
and then not be fed very well. I would not like that and I would 
place the blame on you people responsible for making the request. 

General Hatsire. I would certainly accept the blame, but I feel 
confident we can get along. Foodstuff is coming down a little in cost. 

Mr. Fogarty. You feel you have sufficient ? 

General Hatstre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Are your people satisfied, the people out there, are 
they satisfied with the food they are receiving? 

General Haisure. Yes, they are. We don’t get any complaints at 
all. Wehavea very fine mess. Itis a wonderful show. 

Mr. Foearry. Mr. Denton? 


MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Denton. How much did you say the membership increased 
last year ? 

General Hatstie. 166. 

Mr. Denton. Between what periods of time? Is that the calendar 
year or the fiscal year? 

General Haistre. The fiscal year 1958. Since the summer of 1956 
the membership gradually started up and for the 31 months since that 
time in all but 7 months we have had a net increase at the end of 
each month. 

Mr. Denton. Why is that? 
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General Hatsuie. I think we are beginning to feel the effects of 
World War I, World War II, and the Korean war. We have got 
a lot of youngsters who are badly disabled and entitled to come in. 
We are getting men from World War II and World War I. 

Mr. Denton. You don’t think there is any possibility of the m+m- 
bership dropping off ? 

General Hatsiie. No, sir. I held off on construction for a long 
time. I watched this increase hoping it was just a flash in the pan, 
so to speak, but we found that from July of 1956 it steadily went up 
and apparently is continuing that way because there are a lot more 
men who are eligible. I have been attempting to establish some 
sort of a pattern so that we could predict what the membership would 
be. We could not get anything to show a pattern, but for the first 
time last year we had men come in who said, “Well, I was laid off 
from my job and I was over 40 years of age and I could not get 
another job.” And you may remember when a number of airplane 
factories shut down on Long Island in New York, we got quite an 
influx of men who got laid off and said that there was no hope for 
them because they were getting too old. 

Mr. Denton. If business conditions get better they drop off; is 
that right ? 

General Harstrp. As I understand it the unemployment situation 
has not improved particularly. 

Mr. Denton. Of course it is hard for old men to get work. 

General Hatstre. That is right, with the pension plans, and the 
seniority rights, and so forth, of the workmen. 

Mr. Denvron. I think it ought to be an unfair labor practice to 
discriminate against men because of their age. I have introduced a 
bill to make it so, but I have never been able to get anywhere with it. 
I have had more people talk to me about that problem, men over 40 
not being able to get work, than any problem I know. 

General Hatstre. But every man coming into the home is asked why 
he came in in an effort to establish a pattern to build on for the future, 
and we cannot get anything. They are noncommittal, most of them. 

Mr. Denton. It would take a condition where there is practically 
no unemployment to take care of men over 40. 

General Hatstre. Yes, sir. Now back in 1921 and 1922 when we 
had a recession in this country the membership dropped. We cannot 
find figures that are dependable or trustworthy. 

Mr. Denton. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


RECEIPT OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. Marsnatu. You are eligible to receive surplus commodities from 
the Department of Agriculture ; are you not? 

General Hatsurp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Do you keep a record of the quantity and lists of 
that material ? 

General Hatstre. Yes, sir, down to the last penny. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Do you keep a record of how much it costs you to 
receive those commodities ? 

General Haisuie. I don’t think it. costs us anything. Asan example, 
they just notify us to come down to receive so much flour. 
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Mr. MarsHauu. I would like to have you place in the record the 
value and quantity of the commodities that you have received in the 
last 5 years, by the year. Could you do that? 

General Hatsuip. Yes, sir. We have only got it for the past couple 
of years, but we will be glad to do that. We are getting flour now. 
We are not getting any butter but we will get some in the month of 
March. We have been notified we will get no more cheese. We get 
some rice and some powdered milk. 

_ Mr. Marsnatv. If you will put that in by year, I would appreciate 
it. 

General Harsiip. Yes, sir; we have a complete record. 

(The data referred to are as follows:) 


Quantity and value of surplus commodities received 























Fiscal year 1957 Fisca] year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
Commodity eT by ita sil cnandieains tienda ee 
| | 
Pounds Value Pounds | Value | Pounds Value 
Butter: | 
er ee Ee gd eee ek ee oe Eh ee 8, 176 $4, 987 
a aa ii ei | 21, 536 $13, 100 3, 296 | 2, O11 
LR QO nbd aeewed mins a tebtabe 1, 600 | 2 aes S Aduls dudalicne uaa |. buddehba 
a 456 488 | 79 O68 155.254 | cteeia tee 
eee ne eee Tee Ra ek roe g te cacee eee ene te eee oa 5,050 | 177 
Cheese: | | | | 
I / 2, 751 1,073 ae 
Rid Soda tcc wee teiaiwneeke 3, 510 | 1, 334 | 7, 140 | 2, 713 3, 600 1, 368 
Flour: | } 
All purpose ‘at 39, 150 | 2, 349 46, 500 | 2,790 | 32,200 1, 932 
IN cas ; 25, 000 | 1,500 | 59,700 | 3, 582 59, 800 3, 588 
DIN GIG on cnnnsnuc ieee blkas Gotasin a oe” 172 | Oe aoe a ical saemelie 
Milk: | | | | 
Na 54 | ON tai nel naa eeie | ib aeeeeiee 
OS RSERR Bet a eee ie 7 4, 220 | 821 2, 250 450 caalivocomne 
cr a i se a 100 13 | 2, 700 309 2, 000 | 200 
NS, og tcnaen Salad doerses 24, 102 14, 283 


130-ounce cans. 


Mr. Marswauy. Thank you, General. You certainly make a very 
excellent witness before this committee. 

General Hatstre. Thank you very much, sir. You make it easy for 
me because you have always been sympathetic to the home and we 
think it is a very fine place. 


AVAILABILITY OF SPACE 


Mr. CeperserG. Do you have a waiting list for admissions at the 
present time ? 

General Haisuire. No, because we have these emergency rooms to 
put them in and we hope we will be able to continue to take them in. 

Mr. Ceperserc. You are filling your requirements for requested 
admissions as of now ? 

General Hatsiip. Yes sir. I have here a statement showing that 
we have a total of 1,788 beds in the domiciliary area of which 341 are 
substandard; in basements, corridors, and so forth. We have 298 
vacancies so we are using 43 beds in the emergency part. I have 
charges against the 298, as follows: 131 men on extended leave, 2 men 
in the detention barracks, 78. applicants who are qualified and have 
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been notified to report to the home, and 10 applicants who have been 
approved but not yet notified. So we have a potention requirement 
of 221 out of the 298 vacancies. We actually have only 77 beds avail- 
able over the immediately known requirements. 


PERSONAL FUNDS OF MEMBERS 


Mr. Crprerserc. What percentage of your members are drawing 
military pensions ? 

General Hatstip. We have what we call a nonpension roll of men 
to whom we pay $5 per month cash. There are about 30 men on that 
list. All the rest of them are drawing some type of couupensation. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Of course they keep that money for their own 
personal use ; do they not? 

General Hatsiie. To support their families and for their own per- 
sonal use. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Do any of them ever remember the home in their 
wills? 

General Harsire. Some of them are willing to but we have an ade- 
quate fund. We don’t want to be put in a position of asking these old 
men to leave money to the home. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. I think it should be on a voluntary basis if they 
want to. 

General Hatsire. We inquire into a man’s life and try to find some 
soft spot in it and recommend that he leave it to a church, a Masonic 
organization, or the Salvation Army or somebody else, and not infre- 
quently they do that. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there anything else, gentlemen? Thank you very 
much, General. 
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